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LAWS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


CoMPARATIVELY little can be learned 
of the ordinary life of a people from 
their legendary and poetic remains 
read even as a gloss upon their his- 
tory. Taking Keating as our guide 
to the romantic annals of the Irish 
Gael, and the Ossianicand other legen- 
dary remains as to their manners, and 
customs, and character, we should 
be tempted to say that the ancient 
jurisprudence of Ireland must. have 
consisted of very few and simple rules, 
and that these were executed by the 
armed retainers of the kings or chiefs. 
With these guides we should arrive 
at the following simple system of po- 
litical and legal economy. The Ard- 
Righ (High King) had Meath, or a 
portion taken from each of the four 
provinces, for his private property, 
and eked out his income by tributes 
received from the four provincial 
kings. He had but a small standing 
army, and if any of his four crowned 
vassals proved contumacious, he called 
on one or more of the others to help 
in bringing the stubborn chief to a 
sense of his duty. These campaigns 
were generally short. If the mon- 
arch was defeated, he generally lost 
life and crown together—and all was 
decided in one hand-to-hand fight. 
The supreme king at Tara might, 
through his brehons, settle disputes 
between his Meath farmers and gra- 
ziers, and receive the tribute col- 
lected at the great fairs held in his 
own territory ; but he never interfered 
in the private provincial concerns. 
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The King of Leinster kept matters 
quiet if he could among his own 
chieftains, and if one of them acted 
unjustly toward his bordering neigh- 
bour, and would not make condign 
satisfaction, his dun (palatial fortress) 
was beset by his insulted king, as- 
sisted by the wronged chief, and as 
many others as could be induced to 
afford a few days campaigning. The 
provincial king had his own district 
of arable and grazing land like,the 
Ard-Righ, and his chiefs yearly con- 
tributed certain offerings in the guise 
of rich cloaks, offensive arms, coats 
of mail, and helmets—the only de- 
fensive arms in use, cattle, and male 
and female slaves. 

He settled all civil matters between 
his farmers and graziers through the 
medium of a lawyer, who also acted 
as judge. Each chief superintended 
the internal concerns of his estate or 
chieftaincy in the same way. Such 
is the vague outline derivable from 
the sources we have described. 

There is some general correctness 
in this sketch, but there must be 
taken along with it a complex net- 
work of laws by which social order 
was maintained as effectually as the 
incursive character of chiefs and 
kings would suffer. The king had 
his chief brehon (judge), assisted 
by poets (jileadhs) and lawyers 
(ollamhs), who settled all matters 
within the central province, and de- 
cided on the mutual obligations of 
the four provincial kings toward each 
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other, as also on their respective ob- 
ligations to the Ard-Righ. Every 
king had his chief brehon and assis- 
tants, similar to those of the Court 
at Tara, and these regulated the 
general affairs of the province, de- 
ciding matters of dispute between 
the chiefs, or between a chief and 
the farmers or graziers of a neigh- 
bouring chief. Every chief’s rath 
had one lawyer at least to settle 
matters between the dependants or 
the duine wasals (gentlemen) of the 
family. 

Any near relative of the chief was 
eligible for succession, on the death of 
the living ruler. If there was a son 
in the case, of full age and approved 
wisdom and valour, he was generally 
selected. The chief’s brother would 
have the next claim, and after him 
the most capable relative in war and 
council. The election being made 
during the life of the chieftain, the 
change at his death was generally 
unattended with any disturbance. 
There was, indeed, some trouble in 
adjusting the property, and making 
anew division of the lands when a 
mere relative assumed the toparchy, 
but the brehon and his brothers 
were at hand, with a full command 
of precedents to make an equitable 
division. 

Now, these brehons, from the 
highest at Tara to the simple adviser 
of a chief, devoted their whole lives 
to the study of the law. When the 
sons of Milidh gained ssion of 
the country, Amergin, the poet and 
lawyer, issued the general body of 
these political and social regulations 
in verse ; having, probably, himself 
received the principles of the code in 
the same shape. These verse sum- 
maries of the laws were received 
with the greatest respect ; and suc- 
ceeding lawyers made it their busi- 
ness to commit them to memory, or 
to such writing as they possessed. 
There was no such system extant as 
that of yearly meetings for the abro- 
gation of obsolete laws or the enact- 
ing of new ones. Nearly the same 
principles of government and the 
same frame-work of society lasted 
for probably twelve hundred yeays. 
The kings and brehons met, indeed, 
once in three years, but not to tam- 

r with the body of the common 

w, and the brehons continued to 
repeat the old formulas, and to cite 
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precedents ; and as the regulations 
observed in the different provinces 
had a common origin, all were a 
vaded by one general spirit, slightly 
modified by local circumstances, 
Those of the body acting as judges 
received my eleventh part of the 
property in litigation, as fee. 

Superficial or prejudiced readers of 
ancient Irish history judge from the 
many battles that were fought, and 
the general rule of so many succeed- 
ing to the kings whom their own 
hands had slain, that there was no 
such thing as a settled state of peace- 
ful society. However, by dividing the 
number of years over which these 
violences are spread, by the number 
of battles recorded in them, they will 
find many years’ quiet for every few 
days’ trouble. The greater number 
of the conflicts were between one or 
other of the provincial kings and the 
Ard-Righ for the sovereignty of the 
island, and the warfare was ended by 
one decisive battle. All the forces 
that could be collected by the two 
adverse kings stood then and there 
in face of each other, and whichever 
saw theday decided—by going against 
him, rather than live captive or vas- 
sal to his opponent, rushed into the’ 
thick of his foemen, and sold his life 
as dearly as he could. No more blood 
was shed ; the victor resumed or as- 
sumed the sceptre at Tara, and peace 
prevailed till some other aspirant took 
it into his head to strike a bold stroke 
for supreme mastery. 

Meanwhile there was no change in 
the policy or jurisprudence of the 
country. The brehons preserved the 
body of the laws as they had received 
them, at first in a poetic shape, and 
later, in a mixed vekiole of prose and 
poetry, even as the Ossianic legends 
of latter times, which, passing through 
the minds of degenerate story-tellers, 
lost their po form, with the ex- 
ceptions of some quatrains here and 
there, which, from some peculiar ex- 
cellence, fastened themselves strongly 
on the memory. 

The body of ancient laws, slightly 
modified and abridged in the fifth cen- 
tury of our era, and remaining in full 
force in parts of Ireland till the close 
of the sixteenth century, was con- 
structed with the utmost care, and 
adapted to the needs of a people 
highly civilized, and apparently sat- 
isfied with their rulers and with the 
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regulations of their social state. Un- 
der the graziers and farmers we find 
the class of free labourers, and also of 
those of conquered lands, who in that 
case became serfs. The laws took cog- 
nizance of the relations of all these 
ranks—chiefs, gentlemen of the chiefs’ 
families, renters of lands, peasants, 
and serfs—and made such distinc- 
tions in the circumstances of every 
injury or offence, that an indifferent 
examiner of the code would say it 
was better adapted to the require- 
ments of a highly civilized people, 
thickly scattered over the country, 
rather captious, and vigilant against 
trespass or imposition, than of a war- 
like people, all of whom that did not 

rofess arms tilled the ground, fed 

erds and flocks, worked in metals, 
and wove fabrics. 

Great care was taken to preserve 
the distinction of the different grades. 
The laws even condescended to set 
out what should compose the furni- 
ture of a chieftainess’s work-box in 
the way of silk threads, bodkins, 
needles, &c., and to prescribe the 
fewer and less costly articles per- 
mitted to the farmer’s or grazier’s 
wife. Above all it was careful to 
mark every individual’s “ honour 
price,” that is, the value of his ran- 
som if taken prisoner, or of the “eric,” 
or compensation, which his slayer 
should pay his family—unless his 
death occurred in open warfare. The 
laws were even so bold as to indicate 
the crimes or defects which would 
incapacitate a king from reigning, or 
(when Christianity was established) 
what should degrade a bishop. 

The modification in the statutes 
effected at the advent of Christianity 
was thus brought about, and is here 
given from the introduction to the 
great body of the laws which then 
christianized, as it were, continued in 
full force in all parts of the country 
not under the control of Danes or 
Normans for twelve hundred years. 
This we are enabled to do by the 
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——* Trish and English, of the 
rst volume of the complete issue of 
the Ancient Gaelic Code.* 


“The Senchus was composed in the time 
of Laeghaire (pr. Laeré) son of Niall, King 
of Erin; and Theodosius was monarch of 
the world at that time. The cause 
of the Senchus having been composed was 
this. Patrick came to Ireland to baptize, 
and to disseminate religion among the Gaeid- 
hil, i.¢., in the ninth year of Theodosius, and 
in the fourth year of the reign of Laeghaire, 
son of Niall, King of Erin. 

‘*Laeghaire ordered his people to kill a 
man of Patrick’s people, and agreed to give 
his own award to the person who should 
kill the man, that he might discover 
whether he (Patrick) would grant forgive- 
ness for it.t And Nuada Derg, brother of 
Laeghaire, then in captivity in the hands of 
Laeghaire, said that if he were released, and 
got other rewards he would kill one of 
Patrick's people. He was released 
from captivity, and he took his lance at 
once and went towards the clerics, and 
hurled the lance at them, and slew Odhran, 
Patrick’s charioteer. 

“The Lord ordered Patrick to obtain 
judgment for his servant who had been 
killed, and told him that he should get his 
choice of the Brehons of Erin (for judge, to 
wit). And the choice he made was to go 
according to the judgment of the royal poet 
of the island of Erin, viz., Dubhthach Mac 
Ua Lugair, who was a vessel full of the grace 
of the Holy Ghost, . . And this thing was 
grievous to Dubhthach, and he said, ‘ It is 
severe in thee, O cleric, to say this to me. 
It is irksome to me to be in this cause be- 
tween God and man. . . If 1 say that 
eric fine is to be paid, and that it is to be 
avenged, it will not be good, for what thou 
hast brought with thee into Erin is the 
judgment of the Gospel, i.¢,, perfect for- 
giveness of every evil by each neighbour to 
the other. What was in Erin before thee 
was the judgment of the law, i.e., retalia- 
tion : a foot for a foot, an eye for an eye, 
and life for life.’ ‘Well then,’ said 
Patrick, ‘ what God will give for utterance, 
say it.’” 


Patrick praying for Dubhthach, 
and blessing his mouth, he uttered a 
long poetical discourse in which 
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(Cchsatot or Law of Distress, as contained in the Harleian manuscripts. 


Published 


under the direction of the Commissioners for publishing the Antient Laws and Insti- 


tutes of Ireland. 
and Co. 


Dublin: Alexander Thom; Hodges and Smith. London: Longman 


+ Laeré was not well affected to the new religion, and as he supposed that the saint 
would naturally seek justice on the murderer, he hoped thus to affix a brand of severity 
to his character, and render his preaching of no effect. 
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occurs the equivalent of the motto to 
the Ldinburgh Review. 


“Index damnatur cum nocens absol 
vitur.”’ 


_ The literal translation of the Irish 
18— 

“ Hewho lets a criminal escape is himself 
a culprit.” 


He decreed that Nuadh should be 
put to death, prophecying at the same 
time that he would die in a spirit of 
true repentance, and should obtain 
salvation. A conference was then 
held, and Laeghaire said— 


“Tt is necessary for you, O men of Erin, 
that every other law should be settled as 
well as this.’ ‘It is better to do so,’ said 
Patrick. It was then that all the profes- 
sors of the sciences in Erin were assembled, 
and each of them exhibited his art before 
Patrick in the presence of every chief in 
Erin. 

“Tt was then that Dubhthach was ordered 
to exhibit the judgments, and all the poetry 
of Erin, and every law which prevailed 
among the men of Erin through the law of 
nature, and the law of the Seers, and of 
the poets. ° It was the Holy Spirit 
that spoke through the mouths of the just 
men, who were formerly in the island of 
Erin. . for the law of nature had 
prevailed where the written law did not 
reach, . « .« 

“What did not clash with the Word of 
God in the Written Law, and in the New 
Testament, and with the consciences of the 
believers, was confirmed in the laws of the 
Brehons by Patrick, and by the ecclesias- 
tics, and by the chieftains of Erin. 

And this is the Senchus Mor. f 

“ Nine persons were appointed to arrange 
this book, viz., Patrick, and Benin, and 
Cairnech, three bishops; Laeghaire, and 
Core, and Daire, three kings; Rossa, i.e., 
MacTrechim, and Dubhthach, i.e., a doctor 
of the Berla Feine,* and Fergus, i.c., a 


Pe Horry (Nofis) therefore is the name of 
this book which they arranged, i.e., ‘ the 
knowledge of nine persons,’ and we have 
the proof of this above. 

“This is the Cain Patraic,¢ and no hu- 
man Brehon of the Gaél is able to abro- 
gate any thing that is found in the Senchus 
Mor.” 


It will be recollected that the above 


quotatiens are from the introduction 
’ 


* The most ancient form of Irish. 

+ Patrick’s Law. 

¢ The fortress of the King of Ulster. 
built in its neighbourhood. 


Bes 


gees 


Some traces of it are still visible. 
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to the body of laws. This introduc- 
tion is not so old (though very ancient) 
as the compilation itself, but is more 
interesting to the general reader, as 
it is intelligible, which is more than 
can be said of some portions of the 
“Law of Distress” for debt or damage, 
the chief subject of the volume. 

The author of this part of the 
work, tells us that before the coming 
of Patrick, only three classes of per- 
sons were allowed to speak in public 
in Erin, viz., a chronicler to relate 
events and tell stories, a poet to eulo- 
gize and satirize, and a Brehon to 
pass sentence from the precedents 
and commentaries. From the time 
of Amergin mentioned above, the 
poets were the deciders of cases till 
a certain contention arose at Ema- 
nia,t between Feirchertne and 
Neidhe for the sage’s gown of 
Neidhe’s father, whose office had be- 
come vacant by his death. So trans- 
cendental was the language used on 
that occasion by the poetic arbiters 
that the chieftains were not certain 
what award they had made. 


“* These men,’ said the chieftains, ‘ have 
their judgments and their knowledge to 
themselves. We do not in the first place 
understand what they say.’ ‘It is evi- 
dently the case,’ said Conchobar (King 
Connor). ‘ All shall partake in it from this 
day forth, but the part of it which is fit for 
these poets shall not be taken from them ; 
each shall have his share of it.’” 


Besides reducing the poets’ privi- 
leges within proper limits, King Con- 
nor’s parliament (say in the first years 
of the Christian era) settled on the 
just number of breathings (about 
eighteen to the minute) that should 
be allowed to each pleader at a time. 
The ancients were not without some 
mother wit of their own. 

As there was no absolute necessity 
for paid advocates, and as there seems 
to have been no appeal from the Bre- 
hon’s decision, bribery to the judge 
might have been more than a suspi- 
cion in some cases. However, those 
Brehons, not naturally upright, were 
kept in wholesome awe of doing in- 
justice by a few traditional examples 


Armagh was 
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of their predecessors being condignly 
punished for selling justice. 

Sen Mac Aige was afflicted with 
blotches on his cheeks when he be- 
trayed his trust, and there they re- 
mained till he undid his evil work. 
When Fachtna passed a hasty or 
wrong judgment the fruit fell off the 
trees, and the cows refused milk to 
their calves. Sencha Mac Aillila had 
a wholesome fear of passing a false 
judgment for the first fixed three per- 
manent blotches on his countenance. 
Moran possessed a very useful collar, 
for if he began to wander from the 
true record it tightened in a very dis- 
agreeable manner round his neck. It 
was preserved carefully at Tara, and 
when later Brehons had a suspected 
witness under examination there 
needed only a hint of adorning his 
neck with the Joradh Morain to keep 
him in the way of true evidence. 

The writer of the introduction did 
not neglect the privileges and obliga- 
tion of the various grades even of the 
story-tellers. The Ollamh’s memory 
was enriched with his seven times 
fifty stories ; the Anruth’s with thrice 
fifty and half fifty ; the Cli remem- 
bered eighty, the Cana sixty, the 
Dos fifty, the Mac Fuirmidh forty, 
the Fochlue thirty, and the Drisac 
twenty. The poor Taman could only 
tell ten, and the Ollaire of still worse 
memory soon wearied his hearers ; 
he had only seven. 

The Gaél, though not so devoted 
to triads as their distant relatives, the 
Cymry, did not entirely neglect them. 
Among them were the three periods 
at which the world dies,—the period 
of a plague, of a general war, and of 
the dissolution of verbal contracts. 

With respect to the “honor 
price” of the classes the Senchus was 
elaborately minute. The law adjudged 
the same ransom or eric for the king, 
the bishop, the poet possessed of the 
power of improvisation, and the hos- 

yitable farmer who owned the ever- 
ull caldron.* 

Those contracts which were not 
judged binding in their nature were 
five, viz., that of a labourer without 
his chief, of a monk without his 
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abbot, of the son without his father, 
of a woman without her husband, 
and the contract of a silly or mad per- 
son under any circumstances. 

The dignities of a territory liable 
to degradation were four,—a false 
judging king, a stumbling bishop, a 
fraudulent poet, and an unworthy 
chieftain. Worthiness and propert 
entitled an individual to his full 
honor price ; worthiness without the 
property claimed half honor price, 
property without the worthiness pro- 
vided the good was done, ranked the 
same ; worthiness and pee. were 
only entitled to a screpal (smallest 
silver coin) if no good were done. 

False judgment, false witness, frau- 
dulence, calumny, lying, refusing to 
give food, wounding, theft, satirizing, 
plundering, law breaking—any in- 
stance of these lost half his honor 
price to the culprit. Any one com- 
mitting such offences three times lost 
the privileges of his grade altogether. 
So did the poet, who claimed more 
than his due in any one instance. 

Stealing food in the house, trea- 
chery, fratricide, secret murder, adul- 
tery, totally disqualified the guilty 
person. <A poet or a man in holy 
orders would be thoroughly disquali- 
fied by one of those lighter offences, 
of which three would ts required to 
disgrace a layman who was not a 

oet. The king was. dealt more 
eniently with than the poet or cleric. 

Any person by paying eric fine, and 
doing penance, was reinstated in his 
pristine consideration, a bishop ex- 
cepted. He became a mere solitary 
or hermit. 

The student of Irish history and 
policy, and jurisprudence, soon per- 
ceives that revenge for slain relatives 
was seldom carried to excess; that 
there was little tyranny, and that the 
authority of kings and chiefs was 
surrounded with many and well-de- 
fined restrictions, and that the body of 
the perrle showed much respect for 
the laws. There were seven ranks of 
gentlemen and chiefs, the highest be- 
ing the king. The gentleman-farmer 
was allowed so many tenants, the 
next above him one tenant more, and 


* How the worthy Bruighe kept his pot boiling is not very easy of comprehension. 
It should contain a steak for the queen, haunch for the king, the bishop, or the literary 
doctor, the leg for the young chief, heads for the charioteers, and none of these visiters 
should be disappointed of finding his dish ready at whatever time he called. 
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so on; the Bo-Aireach (gentleman 
cow-keeper) ranking above the farmer, 
the king having seven tenants more 
than the gentleman of lowest rank, 
and only one above the Tiernach 
ranking next to royalty. 

On a peculiarity of the Brehon code 
or Vain Patraic, as it is sometimes 
termed, the observation of the learned 
editor of this first volume merits at- 
tention. 


“Tt has been thought that Cain Patraic 
meant statute law ; but the Irish law in early 
times appears to have rested on the de- 
cisions of Brehons or judges rather than on 
legislation, and the Senchus Mor itself is 
an authorized collection of approved judi- 
cial decisions like the pandects of the 
Roman law, and is not statute law, like 
the decrees of the Roman senate or people, 
or the constitutions of the emperors, or like 
our modern acts of parliament.” 


The term “Urradhus law” from 
Urradh, native, applies to those 
“modifications of the general laws 
consequent on the division of Ireland 
into separate kingdoms and _terri- 
tories,” the provinces “being partly 
independent, but partly also sub- 
ordinate to the general laws.” The 
term Cairde is applied to the inter- 
territorial regulations, by which they 
were mutually bound to each other. 

When will our law-makers cease to 
discover new varieties of offence or 
new relations of classes or individuals 
to each other, and when may we ex- 
pect changes of old regulations or 
creations of new ones to cease? 
Never, while the constitution holds 
together. It was not so in old Ire- 
land. We cannot tell what new 
regulations were made by successive 
generations of Brehons from the days 
of Amergin ; but this is beyond doubt, 
that once the three spiritual, and 
three temporal, and three juridical 
authorities, had rejected all the por- 
tions essentially pagan, and adopted 
the rest with but little modification, 
no one afterwards, bishop, king, or 
brehon, ever attempted to modify the 
great body of the Senchus Mor.* 

We now make our approaches to 
that section of the laws treated in 
this first volume—the law of distress. 
An ordinary reader taking up any 


* Sen Chai Fis, ancient way to knowledge. 





portion of it without some previous 
study will certainly find much that 
is unintelligible. Much of the diffi- 
culty is, however, removed for him 
by Dr. Handcock, in the preface, 
these being his explanations :— 

“The plaintiff or creditor having first 
given the proper notice, proceeded in the 
ease of a defendant or debtor, not of the 
chieftain grade, to distrain. If, however, 
the defendant or debtor were a person of 
chieftain grade, it was necessary not only 
to give notice, but also to fast upon him. 
This fasting upon him consisted in going 
to his residence, and waiting there a certain 
time without food. If the plaintiff did not, 
within a certain time, receive satisfaction 
for his claim, or a pledge therefor, he forth- 
with, accompanied by a law agent, wit- 
nesses, and others, seized his distress. ‘The 
distress was in certain cases liable to a stay 
(anadh), which was a period varying ac- 
cording to fixed rules, during which the 
debtor received back the distress and 
retained it, the creditor having a lien on it. 
Such a distress is Athgabhail ar Fut, a 
distress with time; but in certain circum- 
stances and in particular cases, an immediate 
distress, Tul Athgabhail, was made, the pe- 
culiarity of which was, that during the fixed 
period of the stay the distress was not 
allowed to remain in the debtor's possession, 
but in that of the creditor, or in one of the 
recognised greens or pounds. 

“If the debt was not paid by the end 
of the stay, the creditor took it away, and 
put it into a pound, He then served 
notice of the distress on the debtor whom 
he had distrained, letting him know where 
it was impounded. The distress remained 
in pound a certain time according to its 
nature, (Dithim, delay in pound is the 
name given to this period, ) and the expense 
of tending and feeding ran against the 
distress, and was payable out of it for 
this period. At the end of the delay in 
pound, the forfeiting time (Lobadh) began 
to run, during which the distress became 
forfeited at the rate of three Sedst per day 
until entirely forfeited. If the entire 
value of the distress thus forfeited was 
exactly equal to the original debt and the 
subsequent expenses, the debt was liqui- 
dated; if it was less than this a second 
distress was taken for the difference; and if 
more, the overplus was returned. All this 
was managed by the party himself or his 
law agent, with the several witnesses of the 
various steps, and other necessary parties.” 


If the debtor contested the credi- 
tor’s claim, he pledged his son or 


¢ A sed (seoith) was in value two-fifths of a cow. What the thing itself was has not 


been ascertained by our living scholars. 
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some article of value that he would 
plead before the Brehon at a certain 
time. In case he made no appear- 
ance, the pledge became forfeited for 
the original debt. 

The debtor had it in his power to 
redeem his cattle up to the end of 
the dithim by paying the original 
debt and the expense incurred in 
pound. Once the lobadh (forfeiting 
period) commenced, he could only 
redeem the unforfeited portion of his 
cattle. 

The “stays” were of different 
lengths varying according to the less 
or more urgency and the equity 
of the creditor’s claim. The debtor 
who had the best excuse to offer, 
was allowed the longest stay, and 
vice versa. 

Dr. Hancock’s observations on the 
preliminary fasting process, when a 
chieftain was called on to acquit a 
debt, deserve quotation. 


“For this peculiar custom the only pre- 
cedent I have met with is in the Hindu law. 
The laws of Menu comprised a process 
called Acharitan, sometimes translated 
‘ distress,’ which was one of the processes 
by which a creditor might obtain the 
property lent. 

** Acharitan is explained by the sitting 
(Dherna) at the door of the debtor, abstain- 
ing from food till by fear of the creditor 
dying at his door compliance on the part 
of the debtor is exacted—an alarming 
species of importunity, prohibited in the 
Bengal provinces. 2 

“The Brahmins prevent their debtors 
eating by an appeal to his honour, and by 
stopping the supplies, and they fast them- 
selves the whole time they compel their 
debtors to do so. This sort of compulsion 
is even used against princes, and must not 
be resisted by force. It is a very common 
mode employed by troops to procure pay- 
ment of arrears, and is then directed 
against the paymaster, the prime minister, 
or the sovereign himself.” 


Celtic nature in its excellencies 
and defects, was instinctively and 
intimately understood by the framer 
of this law. Well he knew that the 
spectacle of the poor man at his door, 
suffering from hunger, would be the 
strongest inducement, to the hospit- 
able, though careless Irish gentleman, 
of the olden time, to discharge a dis- 
agreeable duty, and pay a vulgar 
debt. Some of our readers may not 
have heard of the country gentleman 
of Munster or Connaught, of last 
century, who would not, or probably 
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could not, pay a commonplace debt 
to a creditor who happened to be an 
unincumbered bachelor, and who, 
understanding the character of his 
man much better than an English 
state councillor pretending to make 
laws for him, paid his debtor a visit, 
never alluding to bond or mortgage, 
but living on the best fare which his 
host could place before him, and 
to which he was heartily welcome. 
When he considered his claim fully 
discharged by good board and lodg- 
ing, he took an affectionate leave, 
and kept up most friendly relations 
with his friend to the day of his 
death, with the trifling exception of 
never lending him any more money. 
That hospitable debtor was probably 
the sixtieth descendant in right line 
of one of the fasted-on Tiernachs. 
May we introduce another modern 
illustration of the old law-maker’s 
wisdom. <A clergyman celebrated for 
his charity sermons, and who would 
have given (to use a homely phrase) 
the shirt off his back to relieve his 
poor, owed an equally charitable but 
more prudent Dublin citizen, ten 
pounds, and prospect of payment 
there was none. He wrote to his 
Rev. Debtor—* Dear Rev. Sir, I am 
in a terrible strait for thirty pounds 
on Thursday next ; lend me so much 
or I do not know what will become 
of me.” He received this reply : 
“Dear Sir, I have not a pound in my 
possession, but come and drink tea 
with me on Wednesday evening, and 
who knows what God may do!” He 
went to tea, got the thirty pounds, 
begged and borrowed in the interim, 
was profuse in acknowledgments, 
and returned twenty pounds next 
morning tohisreverend andastonished 
friend. 

An old Ollamh making laws for a 
Teutonic people, or a Teuton sage 
doing the same office for a Celtic 
people, might as profitably be em- 

loyed at the task assigned by 
Michael Scott to the devil—making 
ropes out of sand. 

The compensation for murder or 
manslaughter, for which Spenser 
censured the Brehon law, was not 
peculiar to the Gael. It: formed one 
of the social regulations of many 
ancient uations. It was in force 
among the aire who brought 
it with them from Germany. Tacitus 
looked on it more complacently than 
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Spenser. Here are his words as 
quoted by the editor. 


“In their (the Germans’) resentments, 
however, they are not implacable: injuries 
are adjusted by a settled measure of com- 
pensation. Atonement is made for homicide 
by a certain number of cattle, and by that 
satisfaction the whole family is appeased— 
a happy regulation than which nothing 
can be more conducive to the public interest, 
since it serves to curb that spirit of revenge, 
which is the natural result of liberty in the 
excess.”* 


It may be gathered from hints here 
and there given, that if the relatives 
of a person deliberately murdered, 
preferred his punishment to the re- 
ceiving of the blood-eric, the murderer 
was put to death. 

Very differently did the statement 
of the Brehon law of distress begin, 
from the preamble of a modern act 
of parliament. Suitable precedents 
were ever before the eyes of the old 
Ollamh— 


“Three white cows were taken by Asal 
from Moch, son of Nuadhat, by an immediate 
seizure, and they lay down a night at Ferta 
on the Boyne. They escaped from him: 
they had lost their calves, and their white 
milk flowed upon the ground. He wentin 
pursuit of them, and seized six milch cows 
at the house at daybreak. Pledges were 
given for them afterwards by Coirpre 
Gnathchoir, for the seizure, for the distress, 
for acknowledgment, for triple acknow- 
ledgment, for acknowledgment by one 
chief, for double acknowledgment.” 


A long explanation follows of this 
passage ; but in truth the commen- 
tary is rather more difficult in parts 
than the text, and many will come 
from the perusal with surprise that 
the captors should be rewarded for 
their negligence by being allowed to 
take away at next dawn, six cattle 
instead of three, their apparent due. 
The reader will have an idea of this 
curious commentary from the follow- 
ing extract, the portion in brackets 
being — in closer type in the 
original :— 

“ Had left their calves (i.¢., with Mogh, 
son of Nuadhat, ¢.e., this was the reason of 
their straying). Their white milk upon the 
ground (1.¢., the milk of the cows upon the 







* Mention of blood fines, occurs in more than one passage in Homer. They were an 


earth. In the bright beautiful day, upon the 
face of the ground, or on the bright surface 
oftheearth. ‘ Talamh,’ i.e., from the word 
tellus, earth). He went in pursuit of them 
(i.e., Asal went after them quickly or in 
haste, or people were sent by him to seek 
them). And seized six milch cows at the 
house (i.e., from the door of Nuadhat’s 
house, #.e.; and they brought six similar 
cows with them from the house at the dawn 
of morning, or at the red streaking of the 
morning, i.¢., six milch cows, i.¢., three 
cows and three cows more, as the second 
seizure at the house of Mogh’s father). At 
daybreak, (i.¢., the separation of the day 
and night, or the first dawn of light).” 


The partiesin this apparently paltry 
affair were no less than the steward- 
bailiff of the King at Tara and the 
steward-bailiff of Coirpre Gnathcoir, 
King of Ulster. 

Property brought respect with it 
even in the chivalric ages. If aman 
not having a cowshed and milking- 
yard in his possession, made a seizure 
in another chieftaincy, he might be 
resisted unless accompanied by a native 
(resident in the territory). 

We find the Cain (general) law and 
the Urradhus (inter-territorial) law 
in conflict on one point. By the 
Urradhus, if a man of a neighbour- 
ing territory, whether possessed of a 
cowshed and milking-yard or not, 
attempted to make a seizure unac- 
companied by a territorial resident, it 
was not unlawful to resist a seizure. 
By the Cain law the stranger’s claim 
could not be legally resisted even if 
unattended by a native, provided he 
could prove the possession of the 
much valued cow-house and milking- 
yard. 

The man that fasted on a chieftain, 
and could not make his claim good, 
was liable to an eric. Even giving 
notice to fast was punished when the 
a faster had not right on his 
side. 

The wanderer, and the outlaw, and 
the bard, and the half-poet, and the 
satirist, and the chief professor, the 
king, the prince, the son of a living 
father, might be resisted in their 
claims unless they could induce a 
native to accompany them, gratis or 


: for a fee. 


institution among Greeks, Germans, Franks, and Anglo Saxons. So, in the words of the 
editor, ‘the principle of eric, however objectionable, cannot be represented as repugnant 


to all human laws, or as really peculiar to the ancient laws of Ireland.” 
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An unlawful seizure, 7. ¢., one where 
there was no debt, or where the debt 
had been discharged, was punished by 
a fine of five sedsor twocows. Seizure, 
even if for a just debt, when made 
without notice, or in the case of a 
chief, effected before fasting, subjected 
the creditor tothe loss of half the debt, 
if that did not exceed five cows. Ifa 
churchman or religious community 
committed such offence, they forfeited 
all the debt if not exceeding ten cows. 
For as the commentary remarks, 
“To evade justice renders the church 
perfectly unworthy, and it is right 
that there should be nothing coming 
to it.” 

The king, the bard, the chief pro- 
fessor, the prince, the stranger, the 
son in the house of his father, were 
not eligible as securities, as there 
would be a difficulty in bringing 
actions against them. These, nor the 
stranger, the lunatic, the infant, the 
Suidhir (bond-labourer), the man that 
had lost his rank, could bring actions 
without the aid of a responsible 
native. Ifa person of inferior grade 
presumed to fast on one of chieftain 
grade without being backed by ano- 
ther of chieftain grade also, he was 
fined five seds (two cows), and not 
allowed to sue again. If he merely 
gave notice of the fasting he under- 
went the same fine, but could renew 
his suit. The person fasted on in due 
legal form, and not paying, was obliged 
to pay double the amount of the 
debt proved ; but if the faster was 
offered proper security for his claim, 
and yet persisted in the disagreeable 
process, he forfeited all.* 

If a gentlewoman brought an action 
she gave two days’ notice with fast- 
ing. The woman of inferior grade 
gave the same notice without the 
fast. A person suing a woman of 
chieftain rank was obliged to give 
a notice of ten days, and fast into the 
bargain. If the sued woman was of 
lower rank, he only gave a notice of 
five days, and neither fasted nor 
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il 


prayed. Why the suing chieftainess 
was treated with less consideration 
than the sued one, we have not been 
able to discover. 

The Ollamh Sen gets praise in this 
part of the code for adjudging that 
one day should not be extended be- 
yond two days. We join in the com- 
mendation without distinctly under- 
standing how hecould have committed 
the fault, which it seems he avoided. 

The Brehons were governed by the 
general laws of hospitality. 


“Tf any one should take thy fatted hog, 
or thy wether, or something similar, and if 
a respectable company should arrive, and 
that it bring a blush to thy face not to have 
food for them, he should pay it back on 
that same day or on the morrow. It shall 
not go beyond it.” 


The creditors under-named were 
not obliged to give their debtors 
more than one day’s delay after 
seizure, being considered to have the 
strongest claims for prompt payment ; 
those who furnished rayment for a 
festival, weapons for the battle, a 
horse for the race, an ox for plough- 
ing, the furniture for a church, the 
requisites for music, the requisites for 
cooking, carpenters’ or smiths’ or 
other tradesmen’s tools, the seven 
valuable articles for a chief’s house, 
knives, reflectors, mirrors, toys for 
children,t the hook of a widow’s 
house (the widow being, we suppose, 
the bait), the essential requisites for 
a mill, the chess board of the chieftain, 
the salt for the Bruighe’s house, a 
griddle, the blower of a chieftain’s 
house, and every kind of dog. The 
parties detaining these articles from 
their respective owners, after appli- 
cation for their return, were restricted 
also to the one day’s stay. 

These acts also entitled their doers 
to insist on the shortest notice ; the 
cleansing of roads, of greens, showing 
hospitality to visitors by sea, provid- 
ing a physician for the sick, and keep- 
ing away injurious things from him, 


* The reader will bear in mind that the suitable subjects for securities were the great 
farmers or the great graziers. Kings, councillors, bards, strangers, wanderers, or sons 


in their fathers’ houses were unqualified. 


+ The Brehon who bethought him of these precious articles deserved well of his own 
and future generations. The commentary runs thus :—“ For the toys of children, i. ¢., 
they must be restored in one day, i. e., these goodly things which remove dulness from 
little boys, viz. :—hurletts, balls, and hoops, except little dogs and cats, for it is in three 
days the cats, &c., are to be restored.” Poetry and kind considerate feelings dwelt along 
with equity in the souls of the Celtic law makers. 
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such as gabbling women, erecting a 
bridge, distributing the bones of a 
whale, maintaining fools, or mad- 
women (this latter in chief), protect- 
ing the fuidhir (bond labourer) 
against injustice, taking care of a 
child from a mad woman, a diseased 
woman, a lepress, a dim-sighted 
woman, a lunatic, &., when their 
nurses came to be thus afflicted. 

Among the above duties the sick- 
attendant should see that the house 
of his patient had four doors, and 
that a stream ran through it, and 
that dogs, fools, or female scolds, 
should not be allowed access. 

Among the folk subject to a short 
stay were workmen, who on deliver- 
ing up the finished article to their 
employer, omitted to give it their 
blessing. The seven requisites for the 
chief’s house above-mentioned, are 
thus detailed :— 


* The seven valuables of the chief of noble 
bounty, 

Who exercises hospitality in various ways— 

A caldron, vat, goblet, mug, 

Reins, horse-bridle, and pin.” 


The whalebone was used for making 
sieves, and the backs of saddle trees, 
and hoops, where wood was scarce. 
The visits of the cetacea to our bays 
and river-mouths have much dimin- 
ished since the Brehon era. 

Among the debtors severely dealt 
with, were the tribes, who, when the 
king of the province was on a cam- 
paign on the borders of their land, 
neglected to furnish, each tribe a cow 
—a moderate war-tax surely. Some 
of the offences for which fines were 
inflicted, and shorter and longer stays 
allowed for payment, sound rather 
strange in modern ears. A man was 
liable to a fine for a visible blemish, 
a concealed blemish, for scaring the 
timid, for allowing a boy to be hurt 
while you carried him on your back 
through a door, for bed witchcraft, 
carrying love charms, refusing a preg- 
nant woman some morsel of food 
longed for, not erecting the tomb of 
the chief, satirizing man or woman 
after death, taking the cloth cover off 
a sick sheep, causing a tree to wither, 
breaking bones in a church-yard for 
the marrow,* &c. Our Saxon neigh- 
bours, to whom this elaborate code 
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* The marrow obtained was used in the composition of magic drugs. 
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is new, have always looked on the 


ancient Irish as a lawless people ; 
with how small warrant in oad 
evidence they will frankly acknow- 
ledge so soon as they shall have 
examined the profoundly interesting 
volume on which we are commenting. 

If a debtor or offender possessed 
no live stock, his person was seized, 
and if he was of the rank of bond- 
labourer, herd-boy, or cart-boy, a 
chain was put round his neck, or 
fetters on his legs. While in confine- 
ment his food was half a cake and a 
vessel of milk, equivalent to the 
capacity of twelve egg-shells. 

hese circumstances exempted a 
person from arrest ; his house being 
attacked, pursuit of cattle or of an 
offender, going on a pilgrimage or 
other religious duty, visiting the sick 
(if by a physician), going for a mid- 
wife, struggling with an epileptic, 
securing a madman, preparing medi- 
cine for the sick, supplying the 
brogues with fresh wisps of straw. 

The pounds were under the juris- 
diction of the Brehons, the Ollamhs, 
and the chiefs of the seven ranks. 
They were to be kept in good order, 
and no animals confined together, any 
of which would be liable to injury 
from the others. 

In the crowded statement of fines, 
and stays, and forfeits, the commen- 
tator gave himself breathing time to 
relate a little romance, apropos of the 
five days’ suspension of process. 


‘ Why is the distress of five days always 
more usual than any other distress? On 
account of the combat between two fought 
in Magh Inis. When they had all things 
ready for plying their arms, except a wit- 
ness alone, they met a woman at the place 
of combat, and she requested of them to 
delay, saying, ‘if it were my husband that 
were there I would compel you to delay.’ 
‘I would delay,’ said one of them, ‘ but it 
would be prejudicial to the man who sees 
me ; it is his cause that would be delayed.’ 
‘I will delay,’ said the other. The com- 
bat was then put off, but they did not 
know to what time it was put off, until 
Conchubar and Sencha passed judgment 
respecting it, and Séncha asked, ‘ What is 
the name of this woman?’ ‘ Cuicthi,’ said 
she, ‘is my name.’ ‘Let the combat be 
Melayed,’ said Sencha, ‘in the name of the 
woman for five days?’ From this is derived 
—‘ The truth of the men of the Feini would 
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have perished, had it not been for Cuicthi.’ 
It is Brigh that is here called Cuicthi.” 


These champions were the cele- 
brated Conal Cernach and Laeghaire 
Buach, and the lady who stayed the 
fight was Brighi, daughter of the 
Ollamh Senchan, and wife of the re- 
nowned Cuchullain. However eager 
the knight may have been for the 
combat, the spirit of the time obliged 
them to obey the ‘“Geasa” uttered 
bya woman of chieftain rank. Another 
Brighi, called Bruighe, as being of the 
farmer class, was a female Brehon, 
and author of the tract of the “ True 
mode of taking lawful possession.” 
Her residence was at Magh Deisitin 
in Ulster. 


THE BREHON MANUSCRIPTS. 


The language of the laws exhibited 
to St. Patrick was even at that early 
time antiquated, and so Rossa, who 
was aprofessor of the “ Bearla Feine” 
was associated with the commis- 
sioners, as they would now be called. 
In the present condition of the MSS. 
the body of the work’ is in an ancient 
and obsolete dialect ; theintroduction 
is somewhat less antiquated, and 
the commentary is still less difficult, 
but sufficiently so to task the re- 
sources of the most accomplished 
Gaelic scholar. Some of the words in it 
have been left untranslated by the 
lamented Dr. O'Donovan. 

Our late and our living Irish 
scholars are of opinion that the body 
of the text is in the dialect spoken in 
Ireland about the era of its alleged 
composition, A.D. 438, and that the 
text of no part, allowing for some 
alterations, exhibits a variety spoken 
later than the ninth or tenth century. 

Traces of the original poetic form 
are still evident in such passages as 
this : 

« Etach fri lith ; 
Arm fri nith, 
Ech fri aigé, 
Dam fri h—ar, 
Bo fri blicht, 
Muce co nur, 
Caura co li; 
Toichned ri, 
Biathad airech, 
Esbuid fledi,” &c. 
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(In it were included distresses for) 
“ Rayment for the festival, 
Weapons for the battle, 
A horse (ech) for the race, 
An ox for ploughing (h—ar), 
A cow (bo) for milk, 
A pig (mucc) with fatness, 
A sheep (cawra) with its fleece ; 
Food tribute (withheld from) the king (ri) 
Food tribute of a chief,* 
The deficiency of a feast (fledi)” 


On the subject of the difficulties 
presented by the antiquity of the 
text to modern scholars, Charles 
O’Connor, of Balanagar, wrote in last 
century— 

“T have had an opportunity of con- 
versing with some of the most learned 
scholars in our island, and they have freely 
confessed to me that to them the text and 
gloss were equally unintelligible. The key 
for expounding both was, so late as the 
reign of Charles I., possessed by the Mac- 
Egans, who kept their law-school in Tip- 
perary, and I dread that since that time it 
has been lost.” 


Dr. Ledwich remarked that Roderic 
O’Flaherty, though a pupil of the 
last of the Ollamhs, Duald M‘Firbis, 
could appeal explain one e of 
them. The late profound scholar, 
Edward gf Soon gal Both text 
and gloss are obsolete, and must be 
unintelligible to a person who is only 
acquainted with the vulgar dialect of 
the modern Irish.” 

Dr. O'Donovan and Professor 
O’Curry were made fully sensible of 
the truth of these remarks in the pre- 
liminary translation made of the 
work for the commissioners; they 
left several words and phrases un- 
translated. The succeeding opera- 
tions are given in the mess. of the 
editor, Dr. Hancock. 


“The entire translation in this state was 
read over by my assistant, Mr. Busteed, 
and myself, and the difficult passages care- 
fully noted. For the translation of such 
passages, glosses were studied, and different 
parts of the laws compared, and suggestions 
made to Dr, O’Donovan; and upon con- 
sultation with him the entire translation 
was revised, and meanings assigned to the 
greater part of the unexplained words and 

hrases. 


“When the translation had been amen.- 








* A considerable part of the rent paid to chiefs by their farm tenants was delivered 


in cattle and corn. Royal tributes (in part) took the same shape. The king’s standing 
forces, the chief's men at arms should be supported. Are duty fowl, and duty eggs, 
and duty labour, so dear to the hearts of late Irish landlords, traditions of the old “ food 


tributes ?” 
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ded, a portion was set up, and revised in 
first and second proofs by Dr. O’Donovan 
himself ; but at the time of his death, afew 
sheets only had reached this stage. 

“The entire volume had however been 
amended in MS. as the result of the con- 
sultations with him, which I have referred 
to, and had the benefit of his latest views 
of the interpretation and translation of the 
law terms. 

“ On a few of the sheets observations were 
made by the Rev. James H. Todd, D.D., 
one of the commissioners, and the entire 
translation was read in proof by the Very 
Rev. Charles Graves, D.D., another of the 
commissioners, and has had the benefit of 
his many valuable suggestions. 

“The proof sheets have all been con- 
sidered and revised by Professor O'Mahony 
and by myself, with such aid as could be 
derived from reference to other portions of 
the Brehon laws, translated by Dr, O’Dono- 
van and Professor O’Curry. 

“ After the death of Dr. O'Donovan, the 
commissioners proposed to submit the proof 
sheets to Professor O’Curry, in order to 
have the benefit of his suggestions also, but 
his sudden death prevented this being 
carried out.” 


There is a comparatively full copy 
of the Brehon laws in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, marked H 3, 
17. It isa thick vellum MS. consist- 
ing of 874 columns, numbered with 
modern Arabic figures, and appears 
to have been in the possession of 
Duald M‘Firbis in 1666. It was 
afterwards purchased by the learned 
Edward Lhwyd, whose name is on 
the fly-leaf. 

An extensive fragment of the first 

rt of the Brehon laws is preserved 
in theHarleian MSS.,British Museum. 
Dr. O’Donovan supposed it to have 
been transcribed in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It dated from 
Desert Labrais, and mentioned the 
death (during the copying) of a cele- 
brated Irish scholar, John Clancy, 
chief Brehon of the Earl of Desmond. 
This MS. contains, in large characters, 
the poem of Dubhthach Mac Ua Lu- 
gair, alluded to already, and has been 
selected as the text of the present 
volume. 

MSS. in Trinity College, marked 
H 3, 18, contain portions of the 
Senchus Mor. They are in the hand- 
writing of Oarbre O’Maolchonaire, 
and dated Moycullen, Galway, 1511. 

The fourth MS. to be mentioned 
contains only a portion of the work, 
but is the most ancient ofall. It 
dates A.D, 1350, and in a note the 
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scribe mentions his name, the date, 
and circumstances attending the 
writing. 

“* One thousand, three hundred, ten, and 
forty years from the birth of Christ till 
this night ; and this is the second year of 
the coming of the plague into Ireland. I 
have written this in the twentieth year of 
my age. Lam Hugh, son of Conor Mac 
Egan, and let him who reads it offer a 
prayer for mercy on my soul! This is 
Christmas night, and on this night I place 
myself under the protection of the King of 
Heaven and Earth, beseeching that He will 
bring me and my friends safe through this 
plague, &c. Hugh (son of Conor, son of 
Gilla na Naeve (servant of the Holy 
Ghost), son of Dunslavey) Mac Egan, who 
wrote this in his father’s own book in the 
year of the great plague.” 





Confirming the genuineness of 
this document, the “ Four Masters” 
record the entry of a plague into Ire- 
land in 1349. The learned scribe 
outlived the pestilence, his death 
being recorded, 1359. 

These MacEgans or M‘Keigans were 
hereditary Brehons of the province 
of Conacht. The O’Dorans were the 
Brehons of South Leinster ; O’Breas- 
lains and MacTholles were also dis- 
tinguished as learned Jaw professors. 
It must have been an exciting scene 
when in the centre of a large crowd 
of chiefs and their dependants, two 
Brehons of two bordering territories 
maintained the privileges of their 
respective chiefs against each other. 
Who decided the cause at issue? 
We know of no competent authority 
except the Chief Brehon at Tara. 
Probably the final appeal in many 
instances was to the spear and glaive. 

The first, third, and fourth of these 
manuscripts, were purchased by the 
estimable Welsh archeologist, Ed- 
ward Lhwyd in Ireland in the begin- 
ning of last century—one from Cornain 
O’Cornin in Sligo in 1700, another 
from John Agnew of Larne in the 
same year. He secured upwards of 
a score of MSS. in that visit to Ire- 


and. 

Lhwyd’s MSS. afterwards came 
into the possession of Sir John Sea- 
bright, who was induced by Edmund 
Burke to intrust them to the care of 
Trinity ‘4 Dublin, about the 
year 1782. The intention of the great 
statesman was, that they should be 
published with an English or Latin 
translation, and so become “ proper 
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subjects of criticism and comparison.” 
The authorities have taken eighty 
years* to carry out his patriotic in- 
tentions. 

In 1852 Dr. Todd and Dr. Graves 
submitted to the Irish Government 
a proposal for the transcription, 
translation, and publication of the 
Brehon Laws, and in consequence a 
commission was appointed to carry out 
this national object. Dr. O'Donovan 
and Professor O’Curry transcribed 
such portions of the laws in MS. in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, in 
the British Museum, and in the libra- 
ries of Trinity College, and the Royal 
Trish Academy, Dublin, as were 
judged suitable for publication, and 
afterwards translated them. Dr. 
O’Donovan’s transcriptions fill nine 
volumes and his translations twelve. 
Professor O’Curry’s transcriptions 
are contained in eight volumes, and 
his translations in thirteen. The 
after progress interrupted by the 
deaths of the two learned and amiable 
scholars, has been already detailed. 


“The publication of the Senchus Mor 
with such a translation as will lead to its 
being studied, appreciated, and understood, 
forms a fitting commencement of the con- 
tributions to the materials of Irish history.” 

(Remark: by the Editor.) 


And such i use was made 


of them by the late Eugene O’Curry 
for his lectures on Gaelic Archzeology 
and his great work, “ Materials for 
Irish History,” the second volume of 
which is shortly to appear. The im- 
portance of a knowledge of the laws 
of a people to the archeologist and 


* This neglect in high quarters seems to have undergone but slight improvement. 
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the historian has been already insisted 
on. We are as yet but imperfectly 
acquainted with the polity, and the 
social usages, and the mythology of 
the ancient Celts, and it is the duty 
of every scholar anxious for informa- 
tion on these subjects, to encourage 
the editing and translating of the 
most suitable of the various Irish 
MSS. in our libraries and those of the 
Continent. Meanwhile, as our Go- 
vernment has taken the trouble and 
incurred the expense of publishing 
this first volume of a most valuable 
work, it is desirable that its existence 
should be known. We have not as 
i seen any notice of it among our 
iterary reviews or magazines, and as 
the subject interests the learned of 
England, and Scotland, and the Con- 
tinent as well as those of Ireland, 
there is a grave omission somewhere. 

Knowing the consideration in which 
the eminent ‘German scholars hold 
the remains of ancient Celtic litera- 
ture, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that something on the subject may 
soon be heard from them, and that 
our own archeologists may be roused 
by the echo, to the importance of a 
work illustrating the political and 
social condition of a European people 
at an era of which scarcely any lite- 
rary records have been left by their 
western contemporaries, insular or 
continental. 

It is only justice to commend the 
editor Dr. Hancock for the evident 
zeal and care and learning which he 
has evidenced in the production of 
this first instalment of the “ Ancient 
Laws of Ireland.” 


Ap- 


plications were made to the London publishers for a copy of the “‘Senchus Mor” for the 
purpose of notice in the Dustin UNivEerstry MaGAzrnE but without success. The 
copy which furnished the subject-matter of this paper was obligingly furnished by Dr. 
Hancock, This apathy on a literary subject of national importance is not commendable. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE VALLEY. 


Tey had to drive several miles— 
further, indeed, than had been an- 
nounced. The intelligent Duncan, 
who stood up behind, looking out, as 
from a watch-tower, soon made out 
lights. “There they are, sir,” he 
said. “We must leave the mare and 
carriage at the next turn, and shall 
have to climb up the gutting, sir.” 
So they had to do. They had to 
scramble down again, a very high hill 
and cutting, to get on the line, and 
there they found the scene of the 
accident. 

No time had been lost. They had 
met a stray passenger or two hope- 
lessly trying to scale the sides of any 

orge, and filled with terror and con- 
See. Below, they saw the red light 
of the engine, who was blowing and 
dripping steam and vapour like a 
dying steeple-chaser. ights, lan- 
terns, were dancing about spasmodi- 
cally below, and to the gentlemen 
now hastily descending, that little 
amphitheatre—at perhaps the lone- 
liest part of the line—seemed to be 
crowded with dark figures, and heavy 
buildings as dark, which were the 
carriages. Confused voices and a 
murmuring rose up and met their ears 
as they came down. : 

~ After all, it was not a very serious 
accident. It was after the usual for- 
mula—along, long luggage train, wind- 
ing and bending round the curves, 
like an enormous snake, to whom 
life—and the lives of all that have to 
do with it—must be a burden, having 
to skulk and creep along the roads 
like an escaped felon—haunted by the 
fear of pursuing express trains—and 
one unlucky one, half overtaken— 
feeling itself all but run down, pant- 
ing to get forward, for the bare life, 
had at last been run down by the 
fiery racer that had so long been at 
its heels. It was not a very violent 
collision, but one first-class carriage 
had been shattered, the passengers 


sadly shaken, and some hurt. But 
the unhappy coal waggons were 
“smashed” into firewood, twisted, 
chopped, bent into a shape that no 
known human processcould purposely 
reduce them to. 

Theyoung men were welcomed like 
saviours. Agitated women came 
fluttering round them begging aid. 
They were the first signs of human 
assistance. The local doctor put them 
all aside. “Come, now,” he said, 
“who is hurt? Show me the way. 
Where are they? Any serious frac- 


tures—limbs to be set, eh?” The 
guards came running to him. “ You 
a doctor, sir?” they said. “Then 


come this way. There is a gentle- 
man here, and a lady, and achild——” 
and the doctor, much relieved in his 
mind—for all the way he had thought 
that “a job” would be the only thing 
that would compensate for the plea- 
sant joys he had left behind—bustled 
away after them with much alacrity. 

The two young men did all they 
could to reassure the others. There 
were very few passengers, at least of 
the first class. There were some 
commercial gentlemen who were very 
noisy, and troublesome on their 
wrongs. ‘ Always this way,” said 
one, “as sure as my name is Coxe, I’ll 
have my action-at-law. This is the 
third time this infernal company has 
served meinthis way. I was due to- 
morrow at Stamford by six thirty, 
A.M. Confound’em, I'll have damages 
for this, or my name’s not Coxe.” 
But this gentleman was quietly and 
ery ond rebuked by Mr. Selby, who 
told him to “hold that noise, and 
that it was a shame for him not to 
be grateful for standing there in a 
wie skin, and no broken bones— 
‘instead of grumbling, as he did.” 
This blunt correction tranquillized 
him at once. 

Young Severne was a true Sama- 
ritan—so friendly—so useful—so 
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kindly in tranquillizing fears. He 
was much relieved when he had 
found that those whom he had ex- 
pected were not inthe train. Another 
train was due in about half an hour, 
and a man had been sent down the 
line with a lantern to stop it. It 
would take on all the present pas- 
sengers. 

A bright lady—as well as he made 
out—in a velvet hat, and seal-skin 
cloak, had passed Severne two or 
three times wringing her hands. He 
went after her. “‘ Youare looking for 
something ?” he said. ‘“ You are not 
hurt, I hope?’ Severne wasin a rough 
Irish frieze coat. In the darkness she 
took him for a sort of countryman. 

“0,” she said, “ what shall I do; 
there, it is gone! Some one has stolen 
it—do try and find it for me.” 

*“ What ?” said he. 

“O, my dressing-case, my little 
dressing-case, with everything I have 
in the world in it—jewels, everything. 
I would not lose it for any money. 
Try, exert yourself, and find it.” 

“O, is that all,” said he. “No 
doubt it is quite safe ; but there are 
other things to be considered first— 
human life and human sufferings 
before dressing-cases.” 

“OO! of course, of course,” she 
said, now seeing that it was no 
countryman, “quite right, indeed. 
My head seems to go round ; I don’t 
know what I am saying or doing, and 
my husband—you have not seen him, 
sir? Do tell me, quick. I am sure 
he is hurt.” 

Severne was about to laugh, but 
checked himself. 

“We must try and find him for 
you,” he said. 

“Find him—find him quickly,” 
she said. ‘O, where ishe? Lead 
me to him !” 

“Come,” said Severne, “this way 
then.” He saw the doctor at the end 
of the bank, with a lantern beside 
him, bending over some one. 

“ Ah, there he is,” said the lady in 
an agony of grief, and cast herself 
down beside him. 

It was the figure of a tall gentle- 
man with eyes closed, and a grizzly 
grey beard and hair. He seemed 
half insensible, and now and again 
gave a groan. 

“There is something damaged in- 
ternally,” said the doctor to Severne. 
“T can’t make it out here ; no con- 
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veniences, you know. No arm or leg 
broken, however. Now, my good 
madam, please. You can give no 
assistance with that sort of thing— 
80 please.” 

“ A dressing-case has been found,” 
Selby said. “The guard has got it. 
So you need have no anxiety.” 

The lady did not hear this speech. 
“What are we to do?” she said, as if 
to herself, “ he will not speak to me. 
He does not know me.” 

“He is coming round,” said the 


doctor. ‘Give him a little time, you 
know. Something about the ribs, I 


suspect. 
cases.” 

“But there is nothing serious ?” 
the lady said, now down on her knees 
in an agony of suspense. “ He is not 
hurt? He will recover ?” 

Selby came up again at this mo- 
ment. “Here,” he said, “I have got 
it. Here is your dressing-case, quite 
safe.” 

Severne, fond of a little sarcasm at 
all in appropriate times, even said, 
“ Tt is not hurt ; it will recover.” 

“What is to be done, though,” said 
Selby, hastily, ‘with this poor gen- 
tleman? Where can he be taken to? 
We can’t have him lying here.” 

“There’s no house nearer than the 
= sir,” said Duncan, touching his 
lat. 

“Took here, Harry,” said Selby, 
taking him by the arm, “just a word. 
I think you must offer these people 
some shelter. The poor man is seri- 
ously damaged, I can see—too much 
80 to go on by the next train, and I 
think Sir John would not——” ° 

“T think he would,” said Severne, 
a little shortly. “ You see, there is 
the woman—perhaps maids, friends, 
and what not. It’s exactly the thing 
he would object to.” 

“ Good gracious! Harry,” answered 
the other warmly, “and so you mean 
to say you would let a poor soul lie 
in the snow there—die in the snow, 
perhaps.” 

“You old enthusiast,” said Severne, 
laughing, “ how you take up things ; 
no one is going to die. Well, you 
must have everything your own way.” 
He turned round, and went back to 
the group. The gentleman was half 
sitting up—his eyes were open. “I 
think,” said Severne, “it would be 
better if he was taken away out of 
this. (At this moment the sound of 
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Often happens in these 
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Nelly’s bells came faintly through the 
frosty air). We have acarriage wait- 
ing that will take us home in ten mi- 
nutes, and if this gentleman, and this 
lady—your husband, I presume?——” 
He looked at her interrogatively. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, eagerly. “ But 
he will recover. I know he will— 
see, he opens his eyes.” 

“TI suppose it would be the best 
course?’ he said still, coldly, and 
turning to the doctor. 

“Well,” said that gentleman, “I 
would recommend it, as there is no 
other place near.” 

“Very well,” said Severne, shortly, 
“let us lose no time then. We can 
carry him up readily. Perhaps this 
lady—perhaps you would explain to 
him—he seems conscious now.” 

The lady was down on her knees 
again in the snow. “ Dearest,” she 
said, her face close to his, “ how are 
you now? Would you liketo be moved 
to the house and shelter this gentle- 
man so kindly offers ?” 

As his full eyes met hers, a sort of 
shudder passed over him. 

“Do you hear that,” said Severne, 
starting. “There it is at last !” 

Far off through the night came a 
succession of short screams and 
interrogative whistlings. This was 
the coming train snorting omen y 
and expostulating at being obliged to 
stop short, and demanding expla- 
nation. Lanterns were seen waving 
and fluttering violently far away, as 
if blown by the wind ; and the glow- 
ing, crimson li ht of the engine, came 
gliding on, and at last stopped short 
in a white cloud of its own steam. 

The commercial gentleman, still in- 
dignant, said it was all fine enough 
—and it was well they weren’t run 
into again; it was no fault of the 
company if they weren’t. But the 
point was where would he be by six- 
twenty to-morrow morning? Others 
of the passengers, still much fluttered 
by their escape, shrank away from 
e ing themselves to this second 
risk, after such an escape ; and some 
ladies and children were crying. But 
the guards came up with their old 
business-like cry, “‘ Now, then, take 

our seats, please!” and it seemed 
tter to be taken or at all risks’ 
than left in adefile likethat. Besides, 
as the commercial gentleman remark- 
ed, “They'd hardly do the thing over 
again—at least on ‘hat night, though 





he wouldn’t put it i ’em, mind.” 
Finally they were got in—to the 
surly expostulation of the newly- 
arrived passengers, who were much 
crowded in consequence—and also 
hinted at some sort of punishment to 
be inflicted on the company—the 
srogramme of which was arranged 
etween them and the commercial 
gentleman all the way up to town. 

The cutting was now deserted. 
Hodge and a friend or two, who had 
come up too late for profit, were 
gaping down from the top of the hill, 
and could make nothing of the 
business. But they saw the little 
party coming up, the injured gentle- 
man a little restored by this time— 
leaning on two gentlemen: and 
Hodge, as though he were a stage 
rustic, said to his friend, “ Eh, laws! 
but that be young Squoire.” 

“And young Squoire’s friend,” 
added the companion, “he wi’ the 
lang legs !” 

Squoire’s friend was helping up a 
lady. Indeed the sides of the cutting 
were as steep as a ’wiss hill, and it 
was very hard work. Nelly was still 
shaking her bells, having lost all 
patience,and with head turned round, 
was taking a wicked and suspicious 
side-look at the increased party. 
Young Severne «was in command, as 
it were, and issued orders authorita- 
tively. 

“Carefully now,” he said, “some 
one must sit on each side of him. 
Duncan, you must get back, as you 
can, or stand on the steps, if you like. 
Selby, you and this lady go inside, 
and, doctor, you with me on the box. 
How do you feel now, sir ?” 

The iron-grey head—it was a little 
stooped between the shoulders—gave 
a sort of courteous bow. “ Much 
better,” he said, faintly. “‘ Only some- 
thing here,” he said, putting his hand 
on his chest. His wife was looking 
from side to side with a sort of glance 
of half despair. “Oh, you are better,” 
she said. “Tell me so.” 

“Your dressing-case is gwite safe,” 
said young Severne, with the reins 
now in his hand. “T saw it put in 
myself. All right behind there? Go, 
Nelly.” And immediately the bells 
be to jangle, and the wheels to 
“thrum” monotonously along the 
white frost-bound roads, furnishing 
to the bell music what seemed to be 
the drone of a bagpipe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was past ten o’clock when they 
came cantering up towards the glow- 
ing red lights of Di by. Severne on 
his box heard the lady behind him 
murmuring her astonishment and 
wonder at the pile of building now 
approaching. She was literally con- 
founded—as, indeed, were many tour- 
ists who saw it for the first time—at 
its grandeur and imposing character. 

hey all got down ; the servants 
came out. Behind them was the long 
figure of Sir John, who from the 
drawing-room had heard Nelly’s bells. 

Severne ran to meet him with a 
hasty whisper. “All right, quite 
right,” said Sir John, “where are 
they ?” 

Then he went forward to meet them 
with a warm hospitality. 

“So sorry,” he said. “ Hope, sir, 
you are not hurt seriously? These 
new-fangled railways will kill us all 
one day. And you, madam, glad to 

said the lady humbly, 
“ your goodness overpowers us quite.” 

“You are too kind,” said the gen- 
tleman, still in evident pain. “Iam 
afraid I am hurt seriously.” 

“ Look here, Harry,” said Sir John. 
“we can put them in the Palmers 
room for to-night—fire burning and 
all ready. Just the thing. Lean on 
me, sir. There. We'll take care of 
you and make you snug. And, doc- 
tor, you may as well come too.” 

Then this hospitable old gentle- 
man bestowed his new guests, and pre- 
sently the gentleman was in bed, in 
the snuggest apartment in the world, 
and the doctor was busy making what 
he called an “ official examination.” 

“ Just what I suspected,” he said— 
“coming home in the carriage—a 
rib gone—touching the lung. Can 
be raised very favourably though. 
Do it at once—judicious bandaging 
and splints.” 

The faithful wife alone was present, 
waiting eagerly for this verdict. She 
gave a half scream. 

“There’s no danger, ma’am,” said 
the doctor, roughly ; “ more inconve- 
nience than danger. Take my advice, 
and go down to the ladies. Get them 
to give you a glass of Sir John’s old 
particular green wax. Say I ordered 


see you, too.’ 
“Oh, sir,” 


it, if you like. These things give an 
imperceptible shock, you know.” 

“Do, my dear,” said the husband, 
faintly, “go down, please.” She 
yielded. She glided lightly into the 
room that had been laid out for Mrs. 
Palmer, took off her bonnet, smoothed 
her hair, bathed her face hastily, gave 
some hasty touches to her dress here 
and there, re-tied a ribbon or two, 
and choesing a flower out of a bouquet 
fresh pulled, that was on the table, 
contrived somehow to work it into 
her system. Then she backed a little 
before the glass, advanced, retreated 
and advanced again—touching and 
retouching. She was at last satisfied, 
and went down. 

That room was in one of the towers. 
At the bottom of the stair, which 
wound a little, then came a long oak 
corridor, with many doors. It was 
natural that a mere stranger should 
be bewildered ; and Selby, who had 
run to his room to fetch something to 
amuse the ladies, and, scampering 
back, singing and whistling like a 
schoolboy, came suddenly upon the 
new lady, helpless in their windings 
of a strange— 

“My goodness,” he said, a little 
confused. “Of course, we should 
have thought of this, and sent some 
one. I am very sorry—it was so 
stupid.” 

“Stupid! no,” said the lady. “But 
I am so glad I met you. It is all so 
awkward—so wretchedly awkwardly. 
Entering, meeting a crowd of strange 
faces in this painful way. I dread it, 
: oe from it. What shall I 

0 »” 

“Don’t mind,” he said, hastily, 
“you are a guest, you know. Why, 
they are all so glad. I am sure they 
are.” 


“A guest! No,” she said, sadly. 
“We have no business to be here, 
We are intruders on your delightful 
party. I at this moment,” and she 
stopped undecidedly, “ ought to be 
at his bed-side. Naturally it looks 
unfeeling: Indeed I ought to go 
back. You must let me.” 

It then occurred to Selby that he 
ought not to let her go back. 

‘You must not go. ” he said, with 
gentle firmness. e doctor. will 
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look to everything. Women, you 
know, are always in the way. I mean 
—confound it; no, I mean, in that 

lace. Come in with me; we can go 
in together. This is the way.” 

The door was only a short way off; 
they heard the merry voices; the 
more cheerful and polite din; the 
ringing of ladies’ laughter. She held 
back a moment, with her hand press- 
ing her waist. 

“How can I face them all,” she 
said, “and he lying there !” 

Selby opened the door, and said, 
gently, 

“ Courage !” 

There was a huge fire-place, like a 
great archway, where a log fire was 
burning noisily. The company was 
gathered round it, the ladies seated, 
the gentlemen flitting about among 
them, perhaps, and the tall, gaunt Sir 
John standing up in the centre, like 
a colossal statue. The dean in one of 
the tall-backed arm-chairs, lay placid- 
ly with his hands before him, and in 
the full and encouraging blaze, which 
lit up his face like a glory, and, at 
the same time, induced a percepti- 
ble drowsiness, while the baronet, 
standing up over him, stil] dwelt on 
the “awful” signs of the times. Mrs. 
Severne always tranquil and “sweet,” 
was busy with some work. But the 
two Fentons untiring and untired, 
whether it was the work or play of 
life, as fresh now as they were at 
breakfast time, as eager now to work 
out their earthly salvation as at the 
inspiring hours of morning, still sent 
forth the merry peal of appreciation, 
and by an amazing assiduity were 
actually making some impression on 
that worldly and selfish Canby, who 
was their idol. 

“ © tell—tell that again, Mr. Can- 
by,” said Isabella; “ indeed you shall, 
and you must! I never heard any- 
thing so funny and passive; and Mrs. 
Severne, too, must come over and hear 
it. The best thing you ever heard in 
your life, Mrs. Severne! You must 
come over |” 

That lady rose at once, for the 
engaging young girl had gambolled 
over to her side. ; 

“T must not lose an opportunity 
that may never occur again,” said 
Mrs. Severne to her neighbour, with- 
ont any malice, “ of hearing the best 
thing I may ever hear !” 
“O1! I declare, pon my word,” said 





Mr. Canby, in some confusion at this 
publicity, “it aint fair.” 

At this moment the lady entered. 

Sir John stalked forward good 
naturedly to meet her. “I hear 
everything is going on well,” he 
said. “ You must sit down here, and 
warm yourself, and make yourself 
quite at home ; we shall have supper 
very soon now.” 

here was a general disarrange- 
ment and movement. All faces were 
turned towards that one face. It 
looked very different now from what 
it had done down at the “ cutting,” 
in the shadow, or under the lantern- 
light. It was a round, brilliant, full, 
and well coloured face ; with good 
hair, fine eyes, and a sort of delicate 
en bon point about the figure. “In 
a vulgar creature, my dear” (looking 
at her, from an old lady point of 
view)—these would have been the 
elements for brazen efirontery ; but 
she had such an air of modesty and 
retirement that they became a fresh 
charm. The Fentons interrupted at 
a critical moment when they had 
their sickles in the corn, as it were, 
looked at her with the instinct of 
hostility—and the dean, bestirring 
himself with a sort of shiver, for he 
had been wakened from a sweet 
dream, in which he had the good 
Lord Buryshaft’s hand upon his cuff, 
and the good lord’s voice in his ear, 
“My dear Burnaby, Loughborough 
is failing every day, and when 
Chester is vacant——” saw the new 
arrival, very indistinctly. Mr. Canby 
had his glass in his eye, for the new 
lady’s attractions were of the etfec- 
tive music-hall pattern—only refined 
—and half rose to get nearer. 

The lady was presently seated 
among them, and rather astonished 
Severne and his friend by her quiet 
composure. She was soon telling 
the whole story of her sufferings, in 
a very low voice, and, certainly, 
without any sensational heightening, 
“We were coming home from the 
Continent,” she said, “and the pas- 
sage had been exquisite, not a ripple 
on the water. ow one was so 
happy ; I sat on the deck, and saw 
that gay, lively Boulogne grow in- 
distinct in the distance. One always 
feels regret at leaving a place where 
one has had happy days.’ 

(Everyone present accepted this as 
a truth, which had an air of novelty 
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from the plaintive tone with which 
it was spoken ; though, indeed, it 
would seem obvious enough.) 

“T beg your pardon,” said Severne, 
eagerly. “So you came from Bou- 
logne c to-day’s packet ?” 

“Yes ;’ said the lady, gently—“I 
think so.” 

“ Dear me,” said Severne, eagerly. 
“Then you must have met them, 
the Palmers. Did you remark a lady 
and her daughter—a = striking 
looking girl—tallish, brilliant col- 
our ¢” 

“What ; a sort of widow lady ?” 

“ Exactly ; rather French.” 

“A vision—a vision”! said the 
lady, with an enthusiasm that became 
quite dazzling. “I never saw such a 
magnificent creature. She sat on the 
deck the whole time. Indeed a feast 
to the eye—indeed she was. I never 
saw any one to compare to her. Even 
my husband, who from hisaffection has 
his own foolish standard—even he— 
ah, I little thought then——” 

There was a silence of respect for 
a moment. Even the dean, though 
the glow of the fire was wooing 
him Neste to sweet dreams again, 
was listening, and at the first 
convenient opening had a_ parallel 
passage ready from his own life ; as 
when Lord Edward Somersault came 
over with him in the Calais packet— 
let him see—in the disastrous year 
29, the year when the landmarks of 
the Constitution were “swept away.” 

“And you spoke to them ?” said 
Severne eagerly; “yousatnearthem ?” 

“Oh! dear, yes,” said the lady, 
“ charming sane they were.” 

“Tam so gladof this,” said Severne. 
“Tt turns out quite fortunate. They 
will be here to-morrow. You will re- 
new your acquaintance.” 

The lady gave a little start: 
Acquaintance,” shesaid sorrowfully. 
“Oh no, no! they will not recollect 
that. We know what a_packet- 
acquaintance is—faces pass by, and 
we forget, and never see them again. 
No : there was a French gentleman 
who was very, very kind to the young 
girl. So devoted, and kind, and con- 
siderate—not at all like a French- 
man.” 

“Infernal monkeys,” said Sir John. 
“An Englishman would thrash a 
roomfull. Eat them up as dog Toby 
did the rats.” 

But Severne wasa littlepneasy, and 
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said no more. The sisters Fenton 
looked at each other with a little en- 
joyment; but Canby was evidently 
interested. ‘“ Most curious,” he said, 
“and so you were all on board the 
packet?” 

The lady turned to him gratefully, 
as if this help had made her state- 
ment more lucid. 

‘* Yes, we were in the packet. Then 
came the railway—the carriage—oh ! 
thedreadful carriage” —and she shut 
outtheview with herhands. “’Spress, 
of eT said Mr. Canby, encour- 

ed. 

“Oh, yes,” said she, grateful for 
the correction, “you are quite right. 
It was the express we came on, up 
through the charming English coun- 
try—the grand fields lying out 
under the sun—the grand English 
oaks—some way,” she added with a 
sort of naiveté, “ it looked so bright 
and sound, and flourishing after the 
French country.” 

“ Ah ha!” broke in Sir John, “ old 
England still; you can’t compare 
em ; their mean, mangy patches, at 
which they go fiddling, fiddling with 
bodkins—wretched pack !” 

“Tt was such a bright encouraging 
day,” went on the lady, “and we all 
felt so happy at getting home again ; 
and then it began to grow dark, and 
he—my dear husband—was talking 
fondly of our expected fireside, the 
hearth swept up—our own home, 
never yet seen, for we have been 
married but a short time.” 

Gradually a perfect silence had 
been established, and every one, even 
the reluctant Fentons, had been 
drawn in to listen to this natural 
story. It was impossible not to be 
interested. Mr. Monkhouse and 
Captain Philips, the two epicureans 
of the house, coming in with good 
spirits from the billiard-room, were 
awed into decorum by reproachful 
glances. 

“We were talking,” went on the 
lady, “of what days of happiness 
were before us—what quiet joys and 
innocent pleasures. He had said to 
me in his kind way, ‘ You must enjoy 
yourself ; see what there is of life for 
my sake. I have long ceased to care 
for things of that kind.’ But what 
am I talking of?” And in great con- 
fusion she stopped. Severne smiled. 

“ By the way,” he said—“ excuse 
me for interrupting you—you got the 
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dressing-case safe ; Selby had charge 
of it, you know.” 

y ié was taken to the room,” she 
said, “and I am so much obliged to 
Mr. Selby for the trouble he took, 
and you too.” 

“Not at all,” said Severne, “we 
saw that you were so exceedingly 
anxious about it.” 

“ Indeed I was,” she said, with her 
eyes on the oaken floor ; “it con- 
tained two little pictures that I would 
not have lost for the world, and some 
letters—some dear letters —--” 

“ And jewels, I think you said ?” 

“Harold,” said Sir John, a little 
gruffly, “see and push on supper, 
will you ? we are all getting hungry. 
Well, you were talking you say, 
ma’am.” 

“Oh yes,” she said, “and we had 
just caught a glimpse of red lights 
cea afar off. Oh, it must have 

en this house.” 

“Was it where there was a’ break 
in the hills, and the pond ?” asked Sir 
John, eagerly. 

“Yes, yes,” said she eagerly, “a 
pond, exactly.” 

“T knew it,” said Sir John ; “the 
best view of the place ; you shall see 
it in the morning. I made that 
myself, and these rascals came with 
their infernal line and cut it all up.” 

“The very place,” said the lady. 
“Then as we were speaking came 
a crash,—and oh !”—She covered up 
her face. There wasa silence. The 
two Fenton girls looked at each other, 
and rustled their dresses with im- 
patience. One tried to catch Canby’s 
eye, but that gentleman was absorbed 
by the new Scherazade, and the 
labours of a hard day—the ascent 
up the tower, &c., had all been spent 


in vain. 

“Don’t think if it,” said Sir John. 
“Tt will all come right again; we'll 
make him well ; only I hope in God,” 
said the baronet, with infinite energy, 
“ you'll have your action against 
them. Pll speak to him to-mor- 


row. 

“Lord Campbell’s Act,” said the 
barrister, who practised at country 
houses, “sure to get damages ; jury 
always find against the company.” 

“Glad to hear it,” otal Sir 
John, “hope they'll salt ’em. Look 
at these pictures, ma’am,” he went on, 
lighting a candle. “No mushrooms 
here ; every one of ’em true blue and 
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gentlemen to the backbone ; no cot- 
ton-spinners on my walls, ma’am ; 
look at that—and that—you won’t 
find a Digby here, ma’am, that soiled 
his finger with infernal ledgers and 
figures,—no, no.” 

The lady was charmed with these 
fine old portraits, and every fresh 
one to which she was introduced 
brought new surprise. They had, in- 
deed, all the grim wooden-look of 
idle ancestry—with polite scowl, and 
stony contempt, and seeming also 
too heavily encumbered with fine 
clothes to do any work. 

“?Pon my word, you had a narrow 
escape,” said Sir John, as they went 
downthe room alittle. “Look at that, 
now. Bishop Digby. That’s ‘Digby’s 
Short Method with Dissenters’ in 
his hands. Tl show it you in the 
library—a fine work. He kept your 
mean, unmannerly pot-house Disen- 
ters in their places. None of your 
fiddle-faddle complaints, and scrape 
me, scrape your ideas. They weren't 
gentlemen, ma’am,” said Sir John, 
angrily, as if she had said they were, 
“and he didn’t want to know ’em, 
or see ’em, or be conscious of his 
existence.” 

“Tt is dreadful,” the lady said, 
reflectively. 

“Tt is, ma’am,” said Sir John 
“vou are perfectly right, and I tell 
you what, we have not seen the end 
of it yet.” By the way, he added, 
changing his tone, “ What er name, 
ma'am? They told me below; but I 
have the worst head for names.” 

“Lepell!” said the lady, softly, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Lepell.” 

“Lepell !” said he, almost joyfully, 
“no—very good, very good indeed. 
There’s the true ring in that, ma’am. 
There’s Lepells in Yorkshire, and I 
knew a Lepell in Warwickshire—a 
real gentleman, was in the House 
with me, and walked into the lobby 
with me against Peel’s infamous 
measure of ’29.” 

The lady started—something like 
delight came into her eyes, “ why 
that was his brother, sir,—a noble- 
hearted man. I have often heard 
him perk of him.” 

“My dear madam, I am so glad,” 
he said in real enjoyment, “let me 
welcome you to Digby. I hope you 
will stay with us sometime. He’s 
dead, know, poor Jack Lepell. 
Between you and me he took that 
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vile selling the pass of Peel’s to heart ; 
a low swindle, ma’am, and served the 
gentleman right for sitting down to 
table with a fellow of that kind. 
You know the reeking kind of 
effluvia in those cotton places. It 
makes me sick. Faugh! And now, 
who has the place after Jack—your 
husband ?” 

“No,” said she softly, as if this 
were a trial too ; “the General : he is 
out in India, they say has embarrassed 
the property.” 

“Ah! that was poor Jack’s doing 
—a true gentleman, above your low 
accounts and ledgerings, and so they 
swindled him? And you, my dear 
menage ? Forgive me if I am inquisi- 

ive.” 

“‘T was Miss Bell, Jenny Bell,” she 
said, as it were in terror ; “ of a good 
family too, sir—indeed yes, but not 


“What harm in that,” said Sir 
John, “nothing to be ashamed of 
Some cotton blackguard, I dare say, 
has been too much for them, eh ?” 

“Oh, sir,” said Mrs. Lepell start- 
ing, “how did you know—who 
told——” 

“Tt’s the old story, my dear,” he 
said ; “I hear of these things. Bell 
is a good name—egad, now that I 
think of it, the bishop there married 
a Bell. By the way, ask. me to show 
you his book to-morrow—as fine a 
work as ever you read.” 

They were still opposite the 
bishop, a grim prelate—with an 
enormous wig that seemed like two 
down pillows, with huge white 
sleeves, that seemed like two more— 
with his right hand resting on a great 
quarto, and sloped at an angle—just 
as the General, a short way down, 
had his baton sloped at an angle. 
This massive volume was labelled, 
“Short Method,” &e. 

Sir John put out his candle and 
led her back. “‘My dear Mrs. Severne 
here’s a discovery. Our friend u 
stairs brother to an old friend. This 
is Mrs. Lepell; no one knew Jack 
Lepell better than I did. I am so 
yas. Let me introduce to you his 

rother’s wife.” 

Mrs. Severne got up with alacrity, 
and with a beaming face, “I am so 

lad,” she said, taking her hand, “ it 
turned out in this way.” 

(Mrs. Severne always did the right 


thing, and with true breeding would 
be almost rustic in her welcome when 
an occasion required). 

“ Jack Lepell was one of the Old 
Guard—a true man, until Peel and 
his gang broke his heart, I do believe. 
Mrs. Lepell here knows it well. B 
Jove, I must go up and see Lepell 
and talk to him.” 

“ He’s asleep, guardian,” said Se- 
verne, “ and supper’s coming up.” 

“That’s not at all a bad notion,” 
said Captain Philips. “I was just 
thinking of something hot and com- 
fortable. We're all getting so proper 
and decent, people’ll be ashamed 
to be seen eating a cutlet by-and-by.” 

“Not in this house, sir,” said Sir 
John ; “nor to sit down to it either.” 

“Ah! that’s a very good notion, 
too,” said an officer, coolly. “One 
gets hungry so soon in these airy 
houses. ‘Then to be huddled in to a 
sideboard, to pick a bit here and a 
bit there.” 

“ Ah! that’s the new school,” said 
Sir John. “Ah! there it is at last. 
Take my arm, Mrs. Lepell. I am 
very glad to have you here—I am, 
indeed. You must be hungry ; and 
if you don’t take your glass of Bur- 
gundy, and two wings of the roast 
wild-duck, we shall quarrel. I 
warn you-—” 

“You are so kind, Sir John,” she 
said, “I almost feel getting into 
spirits again.” 

They passed out of the drawing- 
room into a “snug” little octagon 
room, where there was a fire and a 
round table. It was reached by no 
draughty passages, infinitely to the 
satisfaction of Captain Philips, who 
had not to put up his coat collar. 
“Our friend has his sensible points ; 
and really I don’t object to this bit 
of Old Times. Something very sa- 
voury,” added the captain, sniffing ; 
“seems like gamie—eh, Monkhouse ¢ 
Ther’ill not be room for us. Come 
quick to the side-table—out of the 
way, * see, and room for your arms; 
and I am sick of talking to the wo- 
men.” And there was presently a 
cheerful and noisy party about the 
large, round table ; and precisely as 
he had arranged, Captain Philips, 
with apparent self-sacrifice, was be- 
stowed at the side-table, where he 
received greater attention than any- 
one in the room. 
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GLASTONBURY ABBEY, PAST AND PRESENT. THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 
Of ENGLISH MONACHISM. 


THE RISE OF THE BENEDICTINES.* 


As Glastonbury Abbey was one 
of the chief ornaments of the Bene- 
dictine Order, as that order was one 
of the greatest influences, next to 
Christianity itself, ever brought to 
bear upon humanity, as the founder 
of that order and sole compiler of the 
rule upon which it was based must 
have been a legislator, a leader, a 
great, wise, and good man, such as the 
world seldom sees, one who, unaided, 
without example or precedent, com- 
piled a code which has ruled millions 
of beings and made them a motive 
power in the history of humanity ; 
as the work done by that order has 
left traces in every country in Europe 
—lives and acts now in the litera- 
ture, arts, sciences, and social life of 
nearly every civilized community—it 
becomes imperatively necessary that 
we should at this point investigate 
these three matters—the man, the 
rule, and the work. The man, St. 
Benedict, from whose brain issued 
the idea of monastic organization, 
the rule by which it was worked, 
which contains a system of legislation 
as comprehensive as the gradually 
compiled laws of centuries of growth ; 
and the work done by those who were 
subject to its power, followed out its 
spirit ; lived under its influence, and 
carried it into every country where 
the Gospel was preached. 

Far away in olden times, at the 
close of the fifth century, when the 
gorgeous splendour of the Roman 
day was waning and the shades of 
that long, dark night of the middle 
ages were closing in upon the earth ; 
just at that period when, as if impel- 
led by some instinct or led by some 
mysterious hand, there came pouring 
down from the wilds of Scandinavia 
hordes of ferocious barbarians who 
threatened, as they rolled on like a 
dark flood, to obliterate all traces of 
civilization in Europe—when the 


rapidly degenerating into the venal 
valour of the mercenary—when the 
Western Empire had fallen, after 
being the tragic theatre of scenes to 
which there is no parallel in the his- 
tory of mankind—when men, aghast 
at human crime and writhing under 
the persecutions of those whom his- 
tory has branded as the “Scourge of 
God,” sought in vain for some shelter 
against their kind—when human 
nature, after that struggle between 
refined corruption and barbarianruth- 
lessness, lay awaiting the night of 
troubles which was to fall upon it as 
a long penance for human crime— 
just at this critical period in the 
world’s history appeared the man who 
was destined to rescue from the 
general destruction of Roman life the 
elements of a future civilization ; to 
provide an asylum to which art might 
flee with her choicest treasures, where 
science might labour in safety, where 
learning might perpetuate and multi- 
ply its stores, where the oracles of 
religion might rest secure, and where 
man might retire from the woe 
and wickedness of a world given up 
to destruction, live out his life in 
aes, and make his peace with his 
rod. 

That man was St. Benedict, who 
was born of noble parents about the 
year 480, at Norcia, a town in the 

uchy of Spoleto; his father’s name 
was Eutropius, his grandfather’s Jus- 
tinian. Although the glory of Rome 
was on the decline, her schools were 
still crowded with young disciples of 
all nations, and to Rome the future 
Saint was sent to study literature and 
science. The poets of this declining 
age have left behind them a graphic 
picture of the profligacy and dissipa- 
tion of Roman life—the nobles had 
given themselves up to voluptuous 
and enervating pleasures, the martial 
spirit which had once found vent in 


martial spirit of the Roman was, deeds, with whose fame the world has 


* Authorities. —Acta Sanctorum ; Butler’s Lives of the Saints; Gregory’s Dialogues; 
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ever since rung, had degenerated 
into the softer bravery which dares 
the milder dangers of a love intrigue, 
or into the tipsy valour loudest in the 
midnight brawl. The sons of those 
heroes who in their youth had gone 
out into the world, subdued kingdoms 
and had been drawn by captive 
monarchs through the streets of Rome 
in triumph, now squandered the 
wealth and disgraced the name of 
their fathers over the dice-box and 
the drinking cup. Roman society 
was corrupt to its core, the leaders 
were sinking int® the imbecility of 
licentiousness, the people were fol- 
lowing their steps with that impe- 
tuosity so characteristic of a demora- 
lized populace, whilst far up in the 
rude, Bleak North the barbarian with 
the keen instinct of the wild beast, 
sat watching from his lonely wilds 
the tottering towers of Roman glory 
—the decaying energies of the emas- 
culated giant—until the moment 
came when he sallied forth and with 
one hardy blow shattered the mighty 
fabric, and laid the victors of the 
world in abject slavery at his feet. 
Into this society came the youthful 
Benedict with all the fresh innocence 
of rustic purity, and a soul already 
yearning after the great mysteries of 
religion ; admitted into the wild 
revelry of student life, that prototype 
of modern Bohemianism, he was at 
once disgusted with the general pro- 
fligacy around him. The instincts of 
his youthful purity sickened at the 
fcetid life of Rome, but in his case 
time, instead of reconciling him to 
the ways of his fellows, and trans- 
forming, as it so often does, the 
trembling horror of natural innocence 
into the wild intrepidity of reckless 
licence, only strengthened his disgust 
for what he saw,-and the timid, 
thoughtful, pensive student shrunk 
from the noisy revelry, and sought 
shelter amongst his books. 

About this time too, the idea of 

enitential seclusion was prevalent 
in the West, stimulated by the writ- 
ings and opinions of St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome. It has been suggested 
that the doctrine of Asceticism was 
founded upon the words of Christ, 
“If any man will come after me let 
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him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.”* Upon the 
words “deny himself” they built the 
whole fabric of penitential laceration. 
St. Gregory himself dwells with 
peculiar emphasis upon this passage, 
which he expounds thus, “ Let us 
listen to what is said in this passage 
—let him who will follow me deny 
himself ; in another place it is said 
that we should forego our possessions, 
here it is said that we should deny 
ourselves, and perhaps it is not 
laborious to a man to relinquish his 
possessions, but it is very laborious to 
relinquish Aimself. For it is a light 
thing to abandon what one has, but 
a much greater thing to abandon 
what one is.”t Fired by the notion 
of self-mortification imparted to these 
words of Christ by their own material 
ee these men forsook the 
world and retired to caves, rocks, 
forests, anywhere out of sight of 
their fellow mortals—lived on bitter 
herbs and putrid water—exposed 
themselves to the inclemency of the 
winter, and the burning heats of 
summer, lacerated their persons by 
mutilation and scourging, braved the 
maddening gloom of darkness and 
the wasting depression of solitude. 
until the brain wandered, an 

they mistook the simplest, natural 
objects, and the slightest sounds for 
impersonations of the evil one, sent 
for their especial temptation. 

Such was the rise and working of 
Asceticism, which brought out so 
many anchorites and hermits. Few 
things in the history of human suffer- 
ing can parallel the lives of these 
men, and when we reflect that it was 
voluntarily chosen, and chosen out of 
a pure, if mistaken notion, of the 
demands of religion—an ardent, 
though ill-conceived love of Christ ; 
the error in the foundation of the 
system is lost in the unbounded faith 
and patience, the martyr-like tenacity 
manifested in the careers of those 
men, who, detracting from the power 
of the sacrifice of Christ, fancied 
that in the suffering of the body lay 
the salvation of the soul. 

As regards conventual life, that is 
the assemblage of those who minis- 
tered in the Church under one roof, 





* Matt. xvi. 24. 
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sharing all things in common that 
ay be traced back to the apostles 
and their disciples, who were con- 
strained to live in this way, and, 
therefore, we find that wherever they 
established a church, there they also 
established a sort of college, or 
common residence, for the priests of 
that church. This is evident from 
the Epistles of Ignatius, nearly all 
of which conclude with a salutation 
addressed to this congregation of 
disciples, dwelling together, and styled 
a “Collegium.” His epistle to the 
Church at Antioch, concludes thus, 
“T salute the sacred College of 
Presbyters” (Saluto Sanctum Pres- 
byterorum Collegium). The Epistle 
ad Philippenses, “Saluto S. Epis- 
copum et sacrum Presbyterorum 
Collegium”—so also the Epistles to 
the Philadelphians, the Church at 
Smyrna, to the Ephesians, and to the 
Trallians. 

But when Saint Benedict was sent 
as a lad to Rome, the inclination 
towards the severer form of ascetic 
life, that of anchorites and hermits, 
had received an impulse by the works 
of the great Fathers of the Church, 
already alluded to; and the pensive 
student buried in these more con- 
genial studies, became imbued with 
their spirit, and was soon fired with 
a romantic longing for a hermit life. 
At the tender age of fifteen, unable 
to endure any longer the disson- 
ance between his desires and his 
surroundings, he fled from Rome, and 
took refuge in a wild cavernous spot 
in the neighbouring country. As 
he left the city he was followed by 
a faithful nurse, Cyrilla by name, 
who had brought him up from child- 
hood, had tended him in his sojourn 
at Rome, and now, though lamenting 
his mental derangement, as she re- 
garded it, resolved not to leave her 
youthful charge to himself, but to 
watch over him and wait upon him 
in his chosen seclusion. or some 
time this life went on, St. Benedict 
becoming more and more attached to 
his hermitage, and the nurse, de- 
spairing of any change, begged his 
food from day to day, prepared it for 
him, and watched over him with b 
mother’s tenderness. A change then 
came over the young enthusiast, and 
he began to feel uneasy under her 
loving care. It was not the true 
hermit life, not the realization of 
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that grand idea of solitude with which 
his soul was filled; and under the 
impulse of this new emotion he se- 
cretly fled from the protection of his 
foster-mother, and without leaving 
behind him the slightest clue to his 
pursuit, hid himself amongst the rocks 
of Subiaco, or, as it was then called, 
Sublaqueum, about forty miles dis- 
tant from Rome. At this spot, which 
was a range of bleak rocky mountains 
with a river and lake below in the 
valley, he fell in with one Romanus, 
a monk, who gave him a monastic 
dress, with a hair*shirt, led him to a 
part on the mountains where there 
was a deep narrow cavern into which 
the sun never penetrated, and here the 
young anchorite took up his abode, 
subsisting upon bread and water, or 
the scanty provisions which Romanus 
could spare him from his own frugal 
repasts ; these provisions the monk 
used to let down to him by a rope, 
ringing a bell first to call his atten- 
tion. For three years he pursued 
this life, unknown to his friends and 
cut off from all communication with 
the world; but neither the darkness 
of his cavern nor the scantiness of 
his fare could preserve him from 
troubles: he was assailed by many 
sore temptations, one of which espe- 
cially deserves narration, inasmuch 
as it has formed the subject of many 
Benedictine pictures which grace the 
churches and galleries of Europe, and 
is one of the three artistic lee by 
which his figure may be recognized 
both in sculpture and painting. In 
the midst of this solitude, according 
to the monkish records, there started 
up in the imagination of the young 
enthusiast the figure of a lovely 
woman he had seen at Rome, and 
this beautiful phantom haunted him 
day by day, wherever he went and 
whatever he did; it stole in upon the 
abstraction of his midnight prayers 
and it flitted through the phantasma- 
goria of his dreams ; then a soft in- 
sidious longing sprung up in his soul 
to retrace his steps to Rome for the 
purpose of seeking out this fair tempt- 
ress, and in spite of prayers, and tears, 
and penance, that longing —— into 
a burning desire, until one day, when 


on the very point of yielding to its 
power, he rushed out of his cave, 
threw himself into a thicket of briers 
and nettles, and rolled in them till 
the blood flowed from every part of 
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his lacerated body. The physical pain 
he endured seems to have broken the 
charm and dispelled the image from 
his fancy, for we are told that he was 
never more tempted by the alluring 
apparition of this phantom maiden ; 
and that incident of his rolling in the 
thicket is embodied in the background 
of nearly all the specimens of mediz- 
val art which have St. Benedict as 
their subject—just as we may recog- 
nize a Wouvermann by a white horse, 
s0 we may recognize St. Benedict by 
the nude figure in the background 
rolling in the briers. St. Gregory 
tells us in his dialogues, and we may 
accept it as an evidence of the result 
of this severe seclusion upon the mind 
of the young anchorite, that he was 
also sorely tempted by the devil, who 
appeared to him in the shape of a 
blackbird, but upon his making the 
sign of the cross it disappeared and 
troubled him no further. However, 
incidents occurred which perhaps pre- 
served to the world the mental equi- 
librium of this great man, broke the 
solitude in which he was living, and 
subjected him to the humanizing in- 
fluence of contact with his kind. One 
day that solitude was disturbed by the 
appearance of a man in the garb of a 
eae who approached his cave and 

gan to address him ; but Benedict 
would hold no conversation with the 
stranger until they had prayed toge- 
ther, after which they discoursed for 
a long time upon sacred subjects, 
when the priest told him of the cause 
of his coming. The day happened to 
be Easter Sunday, and as the priest 
was preparing his dinner, he heard a 
voice saying, “ You are preparing a 
banquet for yourself, whilst my ser- 
vant Benedict is starving;”’ that he 
thereupon set out upon his journey, 
found the anchorite’s cave, and then 
Legere the dinner, begged St. Bene- 

ict to share it with him, after which 
they parted. A number of shepherds, 
too, saw him near his cave, and as 
he was dressed in goat-skins, took 
him at first for some strange animal ; 
but when they found he was a her- 
mit, they paid their respects to him 
humbly, brought him food, and im- 
plored his blessing in return. 

The fame of the recluse of Subiaco 
spread itself abroad from that time 
through the neighbouring country ; 
many left the world and followed his 
example ; the peasantry brought their 


sick to him to be healed, emulated 
each other in their contributions to 
his personal necessities, and under- 
took long journeys simply to gaze 
upon his countenance and receive his 
benediction. Not far from his cave 
were gathered together in a sort of 
association a number of hermits, and 
when the fame of this youthful saint 
reached them they sent a deputation 
to ask him to come among them and 
take up his position as their superior. 
It appears that this brotherhood had 
become rather loose in their morals, 
and, knowing this, St. Benedict at 
first refused, ‘but subsequently, either 
from some presentiment of his future 
destiny, or actuated simply by the 
hope of reforming them, he consented, 
left his lonely cell, and took up his 
abode with them as their Head. 

In a very short time, however, the 
hermits began to tire of his discipline 
and to envy him for his superior god- 
liness. Anevent then occurred which 
forms the second cognizance by which 
the figure of St. Benedict may be re- 
cognized in the Fine Arts. Endea- 
vours had been made to induce him 
to relax his discipline, but to no pur- 
pose ; therefore they resolved upon 
getting rid of him, and on a certain 
day, when the Saint called out for 
some wine to refresh himself after a 
long journey, one of the brethren 
offered him a poisoned goblet. St. 
Benedict took the wine, and, as was 
his custom before eating or drinking 
anything, blessed it, when the glass 
suddenly fell from his hands and 
broke in pieces. This incident is im- 
mortalized in stained-glass windows, 
in paintings, and frescoes, where the 
saint is either made to carry a broken 
goblet, or it is to be seen lying at his 
feet. Disgusted with their obstinacy 
and wantonness he left them, volun- 
tarily returned to his cavern at Subi- 
aco, and dwelt there alone. But the 
fates conspired against his solitude, 
and a change came gradually over the 
scene. Numbers were drawn to- 
wards the spot by the fame of his 
sanctity, and by-and-by huts sprung 
up around him ; the desert was no 
longer a desert, but a colony, waiting 
only to be organized to form a strong 
community. Yielding at length to 
repeated entreaties, he divided this 
scattered settlement into twelve estab- 
lishments, with twelve monks and a 
superior in each, and the monasteries 
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were soon after recognized, talked 
about, und proved a sufticient attrac- 
tion to draw men from all quarters, 
even from the riotous gaieties of de- 
clining Rome. 

Asa specimen of the miraculous 
element which beclouds the biography 
of the saints, we will mention one or 
two incidents related of St. Benedict, 
which claim attention, more especially 
as being the key to the artistic 
mysteries of Benedictine pictures. It 
was one of the customs in this early 
Benedictine community for the 
brethren not to leave the church 
immediately after the Divine office 
was concluded, but to remain for 
some time in silent mental prayer. 
One of the brethren, however, took 
no delight in this holy exercise, and 
to the scandal of the whole com- 
munity used to walk coolly out of 
the church as soon as the psalmody 
was over. The Superior remonstrated, 
threatened, but to no purpose ; the 
unruly brother persisted in his con- 
duct. St. Benedict was appealed to, 
and when he heard the circumstances 
of the case, said he would see the 
brother himself. Accordingly, he 
attended the church, and at the con- 
clusion of the Divine Office, not only 
saw the brother walk out, but saw 
also what was invisible to every one 
else—a black boy leading him by the 
hand. The saint then struck at the 
phantom with his staff, and from that 
time the monk was no longer troubled, 
but remained after the service with 
the rest. 

St. Gregory also relates an incident 
to the effect that one day as a Gothic 
monk was engaged on the border of 
the lake cutting down thistles, he let 
the iron part of his sickle, which was 
loose, fall into the water. St. Maur, 
one of Benedict’s disciples—of whom 
we shall presently speak—happened 
to be standing by, and taking the 
wooden handle from the man, he held 
it to the water, when the iron swam 
to it in miraculous obedience. 

But to return to the historical nar- 
rative from out of this wilderness of 
wonders. As we have said, the 
monasteries grew daily in number of 
members and reputation ; people 
came from far and near, some belong- 
ing to the highest classes, and left 
their children at the monastery to be 
trained up under St. Benedict’s pro- 
tection, Amongst this number, in 
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the year 522, cametwo wealthy Roman 
senators, Equitius and Tertullus, 
bringing with them their sons, Mau- 
rus, then twelve years of age, and 
Placidus only five. They ‘begged 
earnestly that St. Benedict would 
take charge of them, which he did, 
treated them as if they had been his 
own sons, and ultimately they became 
monks under his rule, lived with him 
all his life,and after his death became 
the first missionaries of his order in 
foreign countries, where Placidus won 
the crown of martyrdom. Again, 
St. Benedict nearly fell a victim to 
jealousy. A priest named Florentius, 
envying his fame, endeavoured to 
poison him with a loaf of bread, but 
failed ; then, foiled in his design upon 
the life of the Superior, this wicked 
priest tried to seduce the young 
monks by introducing seven loose 
women into the monastery, when St. 
Benedict once more left his charge in 
disgust ; but Florentius, being killed 
by the sudden fall of a gallery, Mau- 
rus sent a messenger after him to beg 
him to return, which he did, and not 
only wept over the fate of his fallen 
enemy, but imposed a severe penance 
upon Maurus for testifying joy at the 
judgment which had befallen him. 

he incident of the poisoned loaf is 
the third artistic badge by which St. 
Benedict is to be known in art, being 
generally painted as a loaf witha 
serpent coiled round it. These artistic 
attributes form a very important 
feature in monastic painting, and in 
some instances become the only guide 
to the recognition of the subject. St. 
Benedict is represented sometimes 
with all these accompaniments—the 
broken goblet, the loaf with the ser- 
pent, and in the back ground the 
figure rolling in the briers. St. Ber- 
nard, who wrote much, and power- 
fully against heresy, is represented 
with the accompanying incident in 
the background of demons chained to 
a rock, or being led away captive, to 
indicate his triumphsover heretics for 
the faith. Demons placed at the feet 
indicate Satan and the world over- 
come. Great preachers generally 
carry the crucifix, or if a renowned 
missionary, the standard and cross, 
Martyrs carry the palm. A king who 
has resigned his dignity and entered 
a monastery has a crown lying at his 
feet. A book held in the lan Trepre- 
sents the Gospel, unless it be ac- 
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companied by pen and inkhorn, when 
it implies that the subject was an 
author, as in the case of Anselm, who 
is represented as holding in his hands 
his work on the Incarnation, with 
the title inscribed “‘ Cur Deus Homo,” 
or it may relate to an incident in the 
life, as the blood-stained book, which 
St. Boniface holds, entitled “De 
Bono Mortis,’ a work he was de- 
votedly fond of, always carried about 
with him, and whitch was found after 
his murder in the folds of his dress 
stained with his blood. But the 
highest honour was the stigmata or 
wounds of Christ impressed upon the 
hands, feet, and side. This artistic 
pre-eminence is accorded to St. Fran- 
cis, the founder of the Order which 
bears his name, and to St. Catherine, 
of Siena. A whole world of history 
lies wrapped up in these artistic 
symbols as they appear in the mar- 
vellous paintings illustrative of the 
hagiology of the monastic orders 
which are cherished in half the pic- 
ture galleries and sacred edifices of 
Europe, and form as it were a living 
testimony and a splendid confirma- 
tion of the written history and tra- 
ditions of the Church. 

Although, at the period when we 
left St. Benedict reinstalled in his 
office as Superior, Christianity was 
rapidly being established in the coun- 
try, yet there were still lurking about 
in remote districts of Italy the re- 
mains of her ancient paganism. Near 
the spot now called Monte Cassino, 
was a consecrated grove in which 
stood a temple dedicated to Apollo. 
St. Benedict resolved upon clearing 
away this relict of heatliendom, and, 
fired with holy zeal, went amongst 
the people, preached the Gospel of 
Christ to them, persuaded them at 
length to break the statue of the 
god, and pull down the altar; he 
then burned the grove and built two 
chapels there—the one dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, and the other 
to St. Martin. igher up upon the 
mountain he laid the foundation of 
his celebrated monastery, which still 
bears his name, and here he not only 
gathered together a powerful bro- 
therhood, but elaborated that system 
which, although, it in turn became 
corrupt, still at that time infused 
new vigour into the monastic life, 
cleared it of its impurities, estab- 
lished it upon a firm and healthy 
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basis, and elevated it as regards his 
own order, into a mighty power, 
which was to exert an influence over 
the destinies of humanity, inferior 
only to that of Christianity itself. 
St. Benedict, with the keen percep- 
tion of genius, saw in the monas- 
ticism of his time, crude and corrupt 
as it was, the elements of a great 
system. For five centuries it had 
existed, and vainly endeavoured to 
develop itself into something like an 
institution, but the grand idea had 
never yet been struck out—that idea 
which was to give it permanence and 
strength. Hitherto the monk had 
retired from the world to work out 
his own salvation, caring little about 
anything else, subsisting on what the 
devotion of the wealthy offered him 
from motives of charity, or the su- 
perstition of the ignorant from ter- 
ror of his supposed powers—then, as 
time advanced, they acquired posses- 
sions and wealth, which tended only 
to make them more idle and selfish. 
St. Benedict detected in all this the 
signs of decay, and resolved on re- 
vivifying its languishing existence 
by starting a new system, based upon , 
a rule of life more in accordance 
with the dictates of reason. He was 
one of those who held as a belief, 
that to live in this world a man must 
do something—that, life which con- 
sumes, but produces not, is a morbid 
life, in fact, an impossible life, a life 
that must decay, and therefore im- 
bued with the importance of this 
fact, he made labour, continuous and 
daily labour, the great foundation of 
hisrule. His vows were like those of 
other institutions—poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, but he added labour, 
and in that addition, as we shall 
endeavour presently to show, lay the 
whole secret of the wondrous success 
of the Benedictine Order. To every 
applicant for admission, these con- 
ditions were read, and the following 
words added, which were subse- 
quently adopted as a formula :— 
“This is the law under which thou 
art to live and to strive for salvation, 
if thou canst observe it, enter: if 
not, go in peace, thou art free.” No 
sooner was his monastery established 
than it was filled by men who, 
attracted by his fame and the charm 
of the new mode of life, came and 
eagerly implored permission to sub- 
mit themselves to his rule. Maurus 
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and Placidus, his favourite disciples, 
still remained with him, and the 
tenor of his life flowed on evenly. 
After Belisarius, the Emperor’s 
general, had been recalled, a number 
of men totally incapacitated for their 
duties were sent in his place. Totila, 
who had recently ascended the Gothic 
throne, at once invaded and plun- 
dered Italy ; and in the year 542, 
when on his triumphant march, after 
defeating the Byzantine army, he 
was seized with a strong desire to 
ay a visit to the renowned Abbot 
Benedict, who was known amongst 
them as a great prophet. He there- 
fore sent word to Monte Cassino to 
announce his intended visit, to which 
St. Benedict replied that he would 
be happy to receive him. On receiv- 
ing the answer he resolved to employ 
a stratagem to test the real pro- 
phetic powers of the Abbot, and 
accordingly, instead of going himself 
he caused the captain of the guard 
to dress himself in the imperial 
robes, and, accompanied by three 
lords of the court and a numerous 
retinue to present himself to the 
Abbot as the kingly visitor. How- 
ever, as soon as they entered into his 
resence, the Abbot. detected the 
raud, and addressing the counterfeit 
king, bid him put off a dress which 
did not belong to him. In the utmost 
alarm they all fled back to Totila, 
and related the result of their inter- 
view: the unbelieving Goth, now 
thoroughly convinced, went in pro- 
per person to Monte Cassino, and on 
perceiving the Abbot seated waiting 
to: receive him, he was overcome 
with terror, could go no further, and 
rostrated himself to the ground.” 
Rt Benedict bid him rise, but as he 
seemed unable, assisted him himself. 
A long conversation ensued, during 
which St. Benedict reproved him for 
his many acts of violence, and con- 
cluded with this prophetic declara- 
tion—* You have done much evil, 
and continue to do so; you will 
enter Rome ; you will cross the 
sea; you will reign nine years 
longer, but death will overtake you 
on the 10th, when you will 
arraigned before a just God to 
give an. account of your deeds.” 
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Totila trembled at this sentence ; be- 
sought the prayers of the Abbot, and 
took his leave. If such prediction 
were really made, it was marvel- 
lously fulfilled ; in any case the in- 
terview wrought a change in the 
manner of this Gothic warrior, little 
short of miraculous, for from that 
time he treated those whom he had 
conquered with gentleness. At his 
own peril he executed one of his 
officers for violating the daughter of 
an Italian, and silenced the murmurs 
of his army by telling them that jus- 
tice was necessary to insure the suc- 
cess of their arms. When he took 
Rome, as St. Benedict had predicted 
he should, he forbade all carnage, and 
insisted on protecting women from 
insult ; stranger still, in the year 552, 
only a little beyond the time allotted 
him by the prediction, he fell in a 
battle which he fought against Nar- 
ses, the eunuch general of the Greco 
Roman army. Towards the end of 
his career, in the year 543, his sister, 
Scholastica, who had become a nun, 
discovered the whereabouts of her 
lost brother, came to Monte Cassino. 
took up her residence near him, and 
founded a convent upon the prin- 
ciples of his rule. She was, there- 
fore, the first Benedictine nun, and 
is often represented in paintings, 
prominent in that well-known group 
composed of herself, St. Benedict, 
and the two disciples, Maurus and 
Placidus. 

It appears that her brother was in 
the habit of paying her a visit every 
year, and upon one occasion staid 
until late in the evening, so late that 
Scholastica pressed him not to leave ; 
but he persisting, she offered a prayer 
that heaven might interpose and 
prevent his going, when suddenly a 
tempest came on so fierce and furious 
that he was compelled to remain un- 
til it was over, when he returned to 
his monastery. Two days after this 
occurrence, as he was praying in his 
cell, he beheld the soul of his beloved 
sister ascending to heaven_in the 
form of a dove, and the same day 
intelligence was brought him of her 
death. This vision forms the subject 
of many of the pictures in Benedictine 
Nunneries, One short month after 
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the decease of this affectionate sister, 
St. Benedict, through visiting and at- 
tending to the sick and poor in his 
neighbourhood, contracted a fever 
which prostrated him: he imme- 
diately foretold his death, and ordered 
the tomb in which his sister lay in 
the church to be opened. On the 
sixth day of his illness he asked to be 
carried to it, where he remained for 
some time in silent prayerful contem- 
plation, he then begged to be removed 
to the steps of the high altar, where 
having received the holy viaticum, 
he suddenly stretched out his arms 
to heaven and fell back dead. This 
event took place on Saturday, the 
21st March, 543, in the 63rd year of 
his age. He was buried by the side 
of his sister Scholastica, on the very 
spot, it is said, where he threw down 
the altar of Apollo. In the seventh 
century, however, some of his remains 
were dug up, brought to France, and 
placed in the abbey of Fleury, from 
which circumstance it took the name 
of St. Benoit, on the Loire. After 
his death his disciples spread them- 
selves abroad over the continent and 
founded monasteries of his name and 
rule. Placidus became a martyr, and 
was canonized; Maurus founded a 
monastery in France, was also intro- 
duced to England, and from his 
canonized name, St. Maurus, springs 
one of the oldest English names St. 
Maur, Seymaur, or Seymour. 
Divesting this narrative of its le- 
gendary accompaniments, and judging 
of St. Benedict—the man by the 
subsequent success of his work, and 
the influence of his genius upon the 
whole mechanism of European mo- 
nasticism, and even upon the 
destinies of a later civilization, we 
are compelled to admit that he must 
have been a man whose intellect 
and character were far in advance of 
his age. By instituting the vow of 
labour, that peculiarity in his rule 
which we shall presently examine 
more fully, he struck at the root of 
the evils attending the monasticism 
of his times, an evil which would 
have ruined it as an institution in 
the fifth century, had he not inter- 
osed, and an evil which in the 
sixteenth century alone caused its 
downfall in England, where monas- 
ticism, blinded by its wealth, and 
infatuated with its power, reverted 
to the very order of things which 
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greeted the advent of its great refor- 
mer ; and in spite of the uprising of 
themendicant orders, who, threatened 
by their simplicity to imperil its ex- 
istence, but ultimately fell into the 
same snare, in spite of the terrible 
warning of a Lollard insurrection, 
never thoroughly~ suppressed, sunk 
into imbecility under the weight of 
its own wealth, and fell an easy 
victim to the first political necessity. 
Before proceeding to examine the 
rule upon which all the greatness of 
the Benedictine order was based, it 
will be necessary to mention the two 
earliest mission efforts of the order. 
The first was conducted under the 
immediate direction of St. Benedict 
himself, who in the year 534 sent 
Placidus, with two others, Gordian 
and Donatus, into Sicily, to erect a 
monastery upon land which Tertullus, 
the father of Placidus had given to 
St. Benedict. Shortly after the death 
of the saint, Innocent, bishop of 
Mans, in France, sent Flodegarde, 
his archdeacon, and Hardegarde, his 
steward, to ask for the assistance of 
some monks of St. Benedict’s monas- 
tery, for the ane of introducing 
the order into France. St. Maurus 
was selected for the mission, and, 
accompanied by Simplicius, Constan- 
tinian, Antony, and Faustus, he set 
out from Monte Cassino, and arrived 
in France the latter end of the year 
543 ; but to their great consternation, 
upon reaching Orleans, they were 
told that the bishop of Mans was 
dead, and another hostile to their 
intentions had succeeded him. They 
then bent their steps towards Anjou, 
where they founded the monastery 
of Glanfeuil, from whose cloisters 
issued the founders of nearly all the 
Benedictine institutions in France. 
From these two centres radiated that 
mighty influence which we shall now 
proceed to examine. 
we have in a former paper 
sketched the internal structure of 
the monastery, we will before goin 
further fill each compartment with 
its proper officers, people the whole 
monastery with its subjects, and then 
examine the law which kept them 
together. 
he Abbot was of course the head- 
and ruler of the little kingdom, and 
when that officer died the interval 
between his death and the installation 
of his successor was beautifully called 
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the “widowhood of the monastery.” 
The appointment was considered to 
rest with the king, though the Bene- 
dictine rule enjoined a previous elec- 
tion by the monks and then the royal 
sanction. This election was conduc- 
ted in the chapter-house : the prior 
who acted as abbot during the time 
the mitre was vacant summoned the 
monks at a certain hour, the licence 
to elect was then read, the hymn of 
the Holy Ghost sung, all who were 
present and had no vote were ordered 
to leave, the licence was repeated— 
three scrutators took the votes 
separately, and the chanter deciared 
the result—the monks then lifted up 
the elect on their shoulders, and, 
chanting the Te Deum, carried him to 
the high altar in the church where 
he lay whilst certain prayers were 
said over him ; they then carried him 
to the vacant apartments of the late 
abbot which were thrown open, and 
where he remained in strict seclusion 
until the formal and magnificent 
ceremony of installation was gone 
through. In the meantime the as- 
pect of the monastery was changed, 
the signs of mourning were laid aside, 
the bells which had been silent were 
once more heard, the poor were again 
admitted and received relief, and 
preparations were at once commenced 
forthe installation. Outside alsothere 
was a commotion for the peasantry, 
and in fact all the neighbourhood 
joined in the rejoicings. 

The immense resources of the re- 
fectory were taxed to their utmost, 
for the installation of the Lord Abbot 
was a feast, and to it were invited all 
the nobility and gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood. On the day of the cere- 
mony the gate of the great church 
was thrown open, to admit all who 
were to witness the solemn ceremony; 
and as soon as the bells had ceased, 
the procession began to move from 
the cloisters, headed by the Prior, 
who was immediately followed by the 
priests of the divine office, clad in 
their gorgeous ceremonial robes—then 
followed the monks, in seapulary and 
cowled tunic, and last of all the lay 
brethren and servants—the newly 
elect and two others who were to 
officiate in his installation remained 
behind, as they were not to appear 
until later. The Prior then proceeded 
to say Mass, and just before the 
Gospel was read there was a pause, 
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during which the organ broke out into 
strains of triumphant music, and the 
newly chosen Abbot with his com- 
panions were seen to enter the church, 
and walk slowly up the aisle towards 
the altar. As they approached they 
were met by the Prior (or the Bishop, 
if the abbey were in the jurisdiction 
of one), who then read the solemn 
profession, to which the future Abbot 
responded: the Prior and the elect 
then prostrated themselves before the 
high altar, in which position they re- 
mained, whilst litanies and prayers 
were chanted; after the Litany the 
Prior arose, stood on the highest 
step of the altar, and whilst all were 
kneeling in silence, pronounced the 
words of the benediction: then all 
arose, and the Abbot received from 
the hands of the Prior the rule of the 
order and the pastoral staff; a hymn 
was sung, and after the Gospel the 
Abbot communicated,and retired with 
his two attendants, to appear again in 
the formal ceremony of introduction. 
During his absence the procession 
was re-formed by the chantor, and, at 
a given signal, proceeded down the 
choir to meet the new Abbot, who 
re-appeared at the opposite end bare- 
footed, in token of humility, and clad 
no longer in the simple habit of a 
monk, but with the Abbot’s rich dal- 
matic, the ring on his finger, and a 
glittering mitre of silver, ornamented 
with gold, on his brow. As soon as 
he had entered he knelt for a few 
moments in prayer upon a carpet, 
spread on the upper step of the choir; 
when he arose he was formally intro- 
duced as the Lord High Abbot, led 
to his stall, and seated there with the 
pastoral staff in his hand. The 
monks then advanced, according to 
seniority, and kneeling before him, 
gave him the kiss of peace, first upon 
the hand, and afterwards when rising, 
upon the mouth. When this cere- 
mony was over, amid the strains of 
the organ and the uplifted voices of 
the choir, the newly proclaimed arose, 
marched through the choir in full 
robes, and carrying the pastoral staff, 
entered the vestiary, and then pro- 
ceeded to divest himself of the em- 
blems of his office. The service was 
concluded, the Abbot returned to his 
apartinents, the convent to the clois- 
ters, the guests to prepare for the 
feast, and the widowhood of the 
abbey was over. The sway of the 
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Abbot was unlimited—they were all 
sworn to obey him implicitly, and he 
had it in his power to punish delin- 
quents with penances, excommunica- 
tion, imprisonment, and in extreme 
cases with corporal punishment— 
he ranked as a peer, was styled “ M 

Lord Abbot,” and in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries kept an 
equal state, and lived as well as the 
king on the throne : some of them had 
the power of conferring the honour of 
knighthood, and the monarch him- 
self could not enter the monastery 
without permission. The next man 
in office to the Abbot was the Prior,* 
who, in the absence of his superior, 
was invested with full powers; but 
on other occasions his jurisdiction 
was limited—in some monasteries he 
was assisted by sub-priors, in propor- 
tion to the size of the institution and 
number of its inmates. After the 
Prior in rank came the precentor or 
chantor, an office only given to a 
monk who had been brought up in 
the monastery fromachild. He had 
the supervision of the choral service, 
the writing out the tables of divine 
service for the monks, the correction 
of mistake in chaunting, which he led 
off from his place in the centre of the 
choir ; he distributed the robes at fes- 
tivals, and arranged processions. The 
cellarer was intrusted with the food, 
drink, &c., of the monastery, also 
with the mazers or drinking cups of 
the monks, and all other vessels used 
in the cellar, kitchen, and refectory; 
he had to attend at the refectory table, 
and collect the spoons after dinner. 
The treasurer had charge of the docu- 
ments, deeds, and moneys belonging 
to the monastery; he received the 
rents, paid all the wages and ex- 
penses, and kept the accounts. The 
sacristan’s duties were connected with 
the church ; he had to attend to the 
altar, to carry a lantern before the 
priest, as he went from the altar to 
the lecturn, to cause the bell to be 
rung; he took charge of all the sacred 
vessels in use, prepared the host, the 
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wine, and the wafers. The almoner’s 
duty was to provide the monks with 
mats or hassockst for their feet in 
the church, also matting in the 
chapter-house, cloisters, and dormi- 
tory stairs; he was to attend to the 
poor, and distribute alms amongst 
them, and in the winter warm clothes 
and shoes. After the monks had re- 
tired from the refectory, it was his 
duty to go round and collect any 
drink left in the mazers to be given 
away to the poor. The kitchener 
was filled by a different monk every 
week in turn, and he had to arrange 
what food was to be cooked, go round 
to the infirmary, visit the sick, and 
provide for them, and superintend 
the labours of his assistants. The 
infirmarer had care of the sick; it 
was his office to administer to their 
wants, to give them their meals, to 
sprinkle holy water on their beds 
every night, after the service of com- 
pline. person was generally ap- 
pointed to this duty, who, in case of 
emergency, was competent to receive 
the confession of a sick man. The 
porter was generally a grave monk of 
mature age ; he had an assistant to 
keep the gate when he delivered 
messages, or was compelled to leave 
his post. The chamberlain’s busi- 
ness was to look after the beds, bed- 
ding, and shaving-room, to attend to 
the dormitory windows, and to have 
the chambers swept, and the straw 
of the beds changed once every year, 
and under his supervision was the 
tailory where clothes, &c., were 
made and repaired. There were other 
offices connected with the monastery, 
but these were the principal, and next 
to these came the monks who formed 
the convent with the lay brethren and 
novices. If a child were dedicated to 
God, by being sent to a monastery, 
his parents were required to swear 
that he would receive no portion of 
fortune, directly or indirectly; if a 
mature man presented himself, he 
was required to abandon all his pos- 
sessions, either to his family or to 


* Heads of priories were priors also, but they were equally subject to their respective 
abbeys. 
t it is worthy of remark, just at this point, that Tischendorf, after many weary wan- 
derings and fruitless searches for the codex Sinaiticus of the N. Test., found it recently 
in an eastern monastery, not cherished up in the library, nor the scriptorium, but in use 
by these precious monks, for hassocks in the church, and it was only after vigorous nego- 
tiation; and let us hope.a supply of the softest British manufacture, that this valuable 


authority upon the sacred text was parted with. 
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the monastery itself, and then to 
enter as a novitiate. In order to 
make this as trying as possible, the 
Benedictine rule enjoined that no 
attention should be at first paid to 
an applicant, that the door should 
not be even opened to him for four 
or five days, to test his perseverance. 
If he continued to knock, then he was 
to be admitted to the guests’ house, 
and after more delay to the novitiate, 
where he was submitted toinstruction 
and examination. Two months were 
allowed for this test, and if satisfac- 
tory, the applicant had the rule read 
to him, which reading was concluded 
with the words used by St. Benedict 
himself, and already quoted :—“ This 
is the law under which thou art to 
live, and to strive for salvation. If 
thou canst observe it, enter ; if not, 
go in peace, thou art free.” The no- 
vitiate lasted one year, and during 
this time the rule was read and the 
question put thrice. If at the end 
of that time the novice remained firm, 
he was introduced to the community 
in the church, made a declaration of 
his vows in writing, placed it on the 
altar, threw himself at the feet of the 
brethren, and from that moment was 
amonk. The rule which swayed this 
mass of life, wherever it existed, in 
a Benedictine monastery, and indi- 
rectly the monasteries of other orders, 
which are only modifications of the 
Benedictine system, was sketched out 
by that solitary hermit of Subiaco. 
It consists of seventy-three chapters, 
which contain a code of laws regulat- 
ing the duties between the Abbot and 
his monks, the mode of conducting 
the divine services, the administration 
of penalties and Soe the duties 
of monks to each other, and the in- 
ternal economy of the monastery, the 
duties of the institution towards the 
world outside, the distribution of 
charity, the kindly reception of 
strangers, the laws to regulate the 
actions of those who were compelled 
to be absent or to travel; in fine, 
everything which could pertain to the 
administration of an institution com- 
d of an infinite variety of charac- 
ters subjected to one absolute ruler. 
It has elicited the admiration of the 
learned and good of all subsequent 
ages, though it reads like a sad re- 
roach to the monasticism of the 
Ffteenth and sixteenth centuries. It 
begins with the simple sentence :— 
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“ Listen, O son, tothe precepts of the 
master! Do not fear to receive the 
counsel of a good father, and to fulfil 
it fully, that thy laborious obedience 
may lead thee back to Him from 
whom disobedience and weakness 
have alienated thee. To thee, who- 
ever thou art, who renouncest thine 
own will to fight under the true King, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and takest 
in hand the valiant and glorious 
weapons of obedience, are my words 
at this moment addressed.” The 
first words, “Ausculta, O fili!” 
are often to be seen inscribed on a 
book placed in the hands of St. Bene- 
dict, in paintings and stained glass. 
The preamble contains the injunction 
of the two leading principles of the 
rule ; all the rest is detail, marvel- 
lously thorough and comprehensive. 
These two grand principles were 
obedience and labour—the former be- 
came absorbed in the latter, for he 
speaks of that also as a species of 
labour—* Obedientize laborem ;” but 
the latter was the genius, the master- 
spirit of the whole code. There was 
to be labour, not only of contempla- 
tion, in the shape of prayer, worship, 
and self-discipline, to nurture the 
soul, but labour of action, vigorous, 
healthy, bodily labour, with the pen 
in the scriptorium, with the spade in 
the fields, with the hatchet in the 
forest, or with the trowel on the 
walls. Labour of some sort there 
must be daily, but no idleness : that 
was branded as “the enemy of the 
soul” —“ Otiositasinimicaest anime.” 
It was enjoined with all the earnest- 
ness of one thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the great Master, who 
said, “‘ Work whilst it is yet day, for 
the night cometh, when no man shall 
work ;’ who would not allow the 
man he had restored to come and 
remain with him, that is, to lead the 
life of religious contemplation, but 
told him to “Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee, and hath 
had compassion on thee?’ That is 
the life of religious activity. The 
error of the early monasticism was 
the making it solely a life of contem- 
plation. Religious contemplation and 
religious activity must go together. 
In the contemplation the Christian 
acquires strength, in the activity he 
uses that strength for others ; in the 
activity he is made to feel his weak- 
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ness, and driven to seek for aid in 
contemplation and prayer. Nowhere 
does our Saviour enjoin a life of mere 
coxtemplation ; but in the instance 
quoted, the refusal of this man’s 
prayer directly discountenances it. 

is own life was a blending of the 
two ; it was occasionally contempla- 
tive, but mostly active. Though he 
did sometimes retire from a noisy 
hostile world, which reviled and 
persecuted him, to the mountain top, 
the desert, the wilderness for contem- 
plation and prayer, yet how small a 
eee does it bear to that active 
ife of benevolence, preaching, rea- 
soning, and wandering along the 
wearying roads, scattering the bles- 
sings of health and peace as he went, 
by the wayside, in the villages, and 
through the wholelength and ‘breadth 
of Palestine. 

But, besides being based upon 
Divine authority and example, this 
injunction of labour was formed upon 
a clear insight into, and full apprecia- 
tion of one of the most subtle ele- 
ments of our constitution. It is this, 
that without labour no man can live ; 
exist he may, but not live. This is 
one of the great mysteries of life—its 
greatest mystery ; and its most em- 
phatic lesson, which, if men would 
only learn it would be one great step 
towards happiness, or at least towards 
that highest measure of happiness 
attainable below. If we can only 
realize this fact in the profundity of 
its truth, we shall have at once the 
key to half the miseries and anoma- 
lies which beset humanity. Passed 
upon man, in the first instance, by 
the Almighty as a curse, yet it carried 
in it thegerm of a blessing, pronounced 
upon him as a sentence of punish- 
ment, yet there lurked in the chastise- 
ment the Father’s love. Turn where 
we may, to the pages of bygone his- 
tory or tothe unwritten page of every- 
day life, from the gilded saloons of 
the noble to the hut of the peasant, 
we shall find this mysterious law 
working out its results with the un- 
erring precision of a fundamental 
principle of nature. Where men obey 
that injunction of labour, no matter 
what their station, there is in the act 
the element of happiness, and where- 
ever men avoid that injunction there 
is alwaysthe shadow of the unfulfilled 
curse darkening their path. This is 
the great clue to the balance of com- 
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pensation between the rich and the 
poor. The rich man has no urgent 
need to labour ; his wealth provides 
him with the means of escape from 
the injunction, and there is to be 
found in that man’s life, unless he, in 
some way, with his head or with his 
hands, works out his measure of the 
universal task, a dissonance and a 
discord, a something which, in spite 
of all his wealth and all his luxury, 
corrupts and poisons his whole exist- 
ence. Itis a truth which cannot be 
ignored—no man who has studied 
life closely has failed to notice it, and 
no merely rich man lives who has 
not felt it and would not confess to 
its truth, ifthe question were pressed 
upon him. But in the case of the 
man who works, there is in his daily 
life the element of happiness, cares 
flee before him, and all the little 
caprices and longings of the imagina- 
tion—those gad-flies which torment 
the idle—are to him unknown. He 
fulfils the measure of life ; and what- 
ever his condition, even if destitute 
in worldly wealth, we may be assured 
that the poor man has great compen- 
sations, and if he sat down with the 
rich man to count up grievances would 
check off a less number than his 
wealthier brother. Whatever his 
position man should labour diligently, 
if poor he should labour and he may 
become rich, and if rich he should 
labour still, that all the evils attend- 
ant upon riches may disappear. Pure 
health steals over the body, the 
mind becomes clear, and the little: 
miseries of life, the petty grievances, 
the fantastic wants, the morbid 
jealousies, the wasting weariness, and 
the terrible sense of vacuity which 
haunt the life of one-half of the rich 
in the world, all flee before the talis- 
man of active labour ; nor should we 
be discouraged by failure, for it is 
better to fail in action than to do 
oil After all, what is commonly 
called failure we shall find to be not 
altogether such if we examine more 
closely. We set out upon some action 
or engagement, and after infinite toil 
we miss the object of that action or 
engagement, and they say we have 
failed, but there is consolation in this 
incontrovertible fact, that although 
we may have missed. the paitioulas 
object towards which our efforts have 
been directed, yet we have not alto- 
gether failed. There are many colla- 
3° 
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teral advantages attendant upon 
exertion which may even beof greater 
importance than the attainment of 
the immediate object of that exer- 
tion, so that it is quite possible to 
fail wholly in achieving a certain 
object and yet make a glorious suc- 
cess. the achievements of life 
are built up on failures, and the 
greater the achievement the greater 
evidence it is of persistent combat 
with failure. The student devotes 
his days and nights to some intellec- 
tual investigation, and though he 
may utterly fail in attaining to the 
actual object of that search, yet he 
may be drawn into some narrow 
diverging path in the wilderness of 
thought which may lead him gradualiy 
away from his beaten track on to the 
broad open light of discovery. The 
navigator goes out on the broad ocean 
in search of unknown tracts of land, 
and though he may return, after long 
and fruitless wanderings, yet in the 
voyages he has made he has acquired 
experience, and may, perchance, have 
learned some fact or thing which will 
prove the means of saving him in 
the hour of danger. Those great 
luminaries of the intellectual firma- 
ment—men who devoted their whole 
lives to investigate—search, study. 
and think for the elevation and good 
of their fellows, have only succeeded 
after a long discipline of failure, but 
by that discipline their powers have 
been developed, their capacity of 
thought expanded, and the experience 
ay acquired which at length 
rought success. There is, then, no 
total failure to honest exertion, for he 
who diligently labours must in some 
way reap. It is a lesson often reiter- 
atedin Apostolicteaching that “whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth ;” and 
the truth of that lesson may be more 
fully appreciated by a closer contem- 
plation of life, more especially this 
phenomenon of life in which we see 
the Father’s love following close upon 
the heels of his chastisement. ie 
man who works lives, but he who 
works not lives but a dying and a 
hopeless life. 
at vow of labour infused new 
vitality into the inert mass of monk- 
hood, and instead of living as they 
had hitherto done upon the charity 
of the public. of peasants overawed 
by the tale of some miraculous vision, 
or the exhibition of some saintly 
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relic—the mere pensioners of super- 
stition, they soon began, not only to 
support themselves, but to take the 
poor of their neighbourhood under 
their own especial protection. When- 
ever the Benedictines resolved on 
building a monastery, they chose the 
most barren, deserted spot they could 
find, often a piece of land long re- 
ppeses as useless, and therefore 
requently given without a price, 
then they set to work, cleared a 
space for their buildings, laid their 
foundations deep in the earth, and 
by gradual but unceasing toil, often 
with their own hands, alternating 
their labour with their prayers, ogy 
reared up those stately abbeys whic 
still defy the ravages of age. In 
process of time the desert spot upon 
which they had settled underwent 
a complete transformation—a little 
world populous with busy life, sprung 
up in its midst, and far and near in 
its vicinity, the briers were cleared 
away—the hard soil broken up— 
gardens and fields laid out, and soon 
the land, cast aside by its owners 
as useless, bore uponits fertile bosom 
flowers, fruit, corn in all the rich 
exuberance of heaven’s blessing upon 
man’s toil—plenty and peace smiled 
upon the whole scene—its halls were 
vocal with the voice of praise and 
the incense of charity arose to heaven 
from its altars. They came upon the 
scene poor and friendless—they made 
themselves rich enough to become 
the guardians of the poor and friend- 
less ; and the whole secret of their 
success, the magic by which they 
worked these miracles was none other 
than that golden rule of labour 
instituted by the penetrating intellect 
of their great Founder : simple and 
only secret of all success in this 
world, now and ever—work—abso- 
lute necessity to real life, and united 
with faith, one of the elements of 
salvation. 

Before we advance to the consider- 
ation of the achievements of the 
Benedictine Order, we wish to call 
attention to a circumstance which 
has seldom, if ever, been dwelt upon 
by historians, and which will assist 
us in estimating the influence of 
monachism upon the embryo civili- 
zation of Europe. 

It is a remarkable fact that two 
great and renowned phases of life 
existed in the world parallel to each 
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other, and went out by natural 
decay, just at the same period; 
chivalry and monasticism. The latter 
was of elder birth, but, as in the reign 
of Henry VIIL., England saw the last 
of monasticism, soamid some laughter, 
mingled with a little forced serious- 
ness, did she see the man who was 
overturning that old system, vainly 
endeavouring to revive the worn-out 
paraphernalia of — The jousts 
and tournaments of Henry’s time 
were the sudden flashing up of that 
once brilliant life, before its utter 
extinction. Both had been great 
things in the world—both had done 
great things, and both have left traces 
of their influence upon modern society 
and modern refinement which have 
not yet been obliterated, and perhaps 
never will be. It may then be in- 
teresting and instructive, if we were 
to endeavour to compare the value 
of each by the work it did in the 
world. The origin of monasticism 
we have already traced; that of 
chivalry requires a few comments. 
Those who go to novels and romances 
for their history, have a notion that 
chivalry existed only in the 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries, the periods 
chosen for the incidents of those 
very highly-coloured romances which 
belong to that order of writing. 
There is also a notion that it sprun 

out of the Crusades, which, inste 

of being its origin, were rather the 
result of the system itself. The 
real origin of chivalry may be fairly 
traced to that period when the 
great empire of the West was broken 
up and subdivided by the barbarians 
of the North. Upon the ruins of 
that empire chivalry arose naturally. 
The feudal system was introduced, 
each petty state had a certain 
number of vassals, commanded by 
different chiefs, on whose estates 
they lived, and to whom they swore 
fealty in return for their subsistence ; 
tone again looked up to the king as 


By-and-by, as the new form of 
life fell into working order, it became 
evident that these chiefs, with their 
vassals, were a power in themselves, 
and by combination might interfere 
with, if not overthrow, the authori 


of the king himself. Their continue 

quarrels amongst themselves was the 
only protection the king had against 
them, but gradually that ceased, and 
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a time came when there was no oc- 
cupation for the superfluous valour of 
the country ; retainers lay about 
castle-yards in all the mischief of 
idleness, drunken and clamorous ; 
the kings not yet firmly seated on 
their thrones looked about for some 
current into which they might divert 
this dangerous spirit. The condition 
of things in the states themselves was 
bad enough, the laws were feebly ad- 
ministered ; it was vain for injured 
innocence to ap against the 
violence of power ; the sword was 
the only lawgiver, and strength the 
only opinion. Women were violated 
with impunity, houses burned, herds 
stolen, and even blood shed without 
any Ye of redress for the in- 
jured. This state of things was the 
foundation of chivalry. Instinctively 
led, or insidiously directed to it, 
strong men began to take upon them- 
selves the honour of redressin 
grievances, the injured woman foun 
an armed liberator springing up in 
her defence, captives were rescued 
by superior force, injuries avenged, 
and the whole system—by the en- 
couragement of the petty kings who 
saw in this rising feeling a vent for 
the idle valour they so much dreaded 
—soon consolidated itself, was em- 
bellished and made attractive by the 
charm of gallantry, and the rewards 
accorded to the successful by the 
fair ladies who graced the courts. 
Things went on well, and that 
dangerous spirit which threatened to 
overturn royalty now became its 
greatest ornament. In process of 
time it again outgrew its work, and 
with all the advantages of organiza- 
tion and flatteries of success, it once 
more became the terror of thecrowned 
heads of Europe. At this crisis, how- 
ever, an event occurred which, in all 
probability, though it drained Europe 
of half her manhood, saved her from 
centuries of bloodshed and anarchy ; 
that event was the banishment of the 
Christians and the taking of Jeru- 
salem by the Saracens. Here was a 
nd field for the display of chivalry. 
riestly influence was brought to 
bear upon the impetuous spirits of 
thesechevaliers, religious fervour was 
aroused, and the element of religious 
enthusiasm infused into the whole 
organization ; fair ladies bound the 
cross upon the breasts of their cham- 
pions, and bid them go and fight 
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under the banners of the Mother of 
God. The whole Continent fired up 
under the = of Peter the 
Hermit ; all the rampant floating 
chivalry of Europe was aroused, 
flocked to the standards of the 
Church, and banded themselves 
Senne in favour of this Holy War ; 
whilst the Goth, the Vandal, and the 
Lombard, sitting on their tottering 
thrones, encouraged by every means 
in their power this diversion of the 
prowess'they had so much dreaded, 
and began to see in the troubles of 
Eastern Christianity a fitting point 
upon which to concentrate the fight- 
ing material of Europe out of their 
way until their own position was 
more thoroughly consolidated. The 
rusades, however, came to an end in 
time, and Europe was once more de- 
luged with bands of warriors who 
came trooping home from eastern 
climes charged with new ideas, new 
traditions, and filled with martial 
ardour. But now the Goth, the Van- 
dal and the Lombard had made their 
position secure, and the knights and 
chieftains fell back naturally upon 
their old pursuit of chivalry, took 
up arms once more in defence of the 
weak and injured against the strong 
and oppressive. That valour which 
had fought foot to foot with the 
swarthy Saracen, had braved the 
tilence of eastern climes and the 
orrors of eastern dungeons, soon en- 
listed itself in the more peaceable 
lists of the joust and tournament, and 
went forth under the inspiration of a 
mistress’s love-knot to do that work 
which we material moderns consign 
to the office of a magistrate and the 
arena of a quarter sessions. 

It was in this later age of chivalry 
when the religious element had 
blended with it, and it was dignified 
with the traditions of religious cham- 
pionship, that the deeds weresupposed 
to be done which form the subject of 
those wonderful romances ;—that was 
more properly the perfection of the 
institution ; its origin lay, as we have 
seen, much further back. 

As regards the difference between 
the work and influence of chival 
and monasticism, itis the same whic 
always must exist between the phy- 
sical and the moral—the one was a 
material and the other was a spiritual 
force. The orders of chivalry included 
all the physical strength of the coun- 
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try, its active material ; but the mo- 
nastery includedall its spiritual power 
and thinking material. Chivalry was 
the instrument by which mighty deeds 
were done, but the intellect which 
guided, directed, and in fact used 
that instrument was developed and 
matured in the seclusion of the clois- 
ter. By the adoption of a stringent 
code of honour as regards the plighted 
word, and a gallant consideration to- 
wards the vanquished and weak, chi- 
valry did much towards the refinement 
of social intercommunication and as- 
suaging the atrocities of warfare. By 
the adoption, also, of a gentle bearing 
and respectful demeanour towards the 
opposite sex, it elevated woman from 
the obscurity in which she lay, and 
placed her in a position where she 
could exercise her softening influence 
upon the rude customs of a half- 
formed society ; but we must not 
forget that the gallantry of chivalry 
was, after all, Put a glossing over 
with the splendours of heroism the 
excrescences of a gross licentiousness 
—a licentiousness which mounted to 
its crisis in the polished gallantry 
of the Court of Louis XTV. Monas- 
ticism did more for woman than chi- 
valry. It was all very well for prews 
chevaliers to go out and fight for the 
honour of a woman’s name whom they 
had never seen: but we find that 
when they were brought into contact 
with woman they behaved with like 
ruthless violence to her whatever her 
station may have been, no matter 
whether she was the pretty daughter 
of the herdsman, or the wife of some 
neighbouring baron, she was seized 
by violence, carried off to some re- 
mote fortress, violated and abandoned. 
Monasticism did something better : 
it provided her when she was no 
longer safe, either in the house of her 
father or her husband, with an im- 
pregnableshelter against the licentious 
pursuit of these preux chevaliers ; it 
gave her a position in the Church 
equal to their own ; she might become 
the Prioress or the Lady Abbess of 
her convent ; she was no longer the 
sport and victim of chivalrous licen- 
tiousness, but a pure and spotless 
handmaiden of the Most High—a fel- 
low-servant in the Church, where she 
was honoured with equal position, and 
rewarded with equal dignities—a far 
better thing this than chivalry, which 
broke skulls in honour of her name, 
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whilst it openly violated the sanctity 
of her person. Itmay be summed u 
in a sentence. Monasticism worke 
long and silently at the foundation 
and superstructure of society, whilst 
chivalry laboured at its decoration. 

When we mention the fact that the 
history of the mere literary achieve- 
ments of the Benedictine Order fills 
four large quarto volumes, printed in 
double columns, it will be readily 
understood how impossible it is to 
give anything like an idea of its gene- 
ral work in the world in the space of 
ashortsummary. That book, written 
by Zeigelbauer, and called “ Historia 
Rei Literariz Ordinis Sancti Bene- 
dicti,” contains a short gees of 
every monk belonging to that order 
who had dsiaenithe himself in the 
realms of literature, science, and art. 
Then comes Don Johannes Mabillon, 
with his ponderous work, “ Acta 
Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti.” 
These two authorities give a minute 
history of that marvellous institution, 
of whose glories we can only offer a 
faint outline. 

The Benedictines, after the death 
of their founder, steadily prospered, 
and as they gecepered sent out mis- 
sionaries to poset the truth amongst 
the nations then plunged in the depths 
of paganism. It has been estimated 
that they were the means of converting 
upwards of thirty countries and _pro- 
vinces to the Christian faith. They 
were the first to overturn the altars 
of the heathen deities in the north of 
Europe ; they carried the Cross into 
Gaul, into Saxony and Belgium ; they 
placed that Cross between the abject 
misery of serfdom and the cruelty of 
feudal violation ; between the beasts 
of burden and the beasts of ya 
they proclaimed the common kinship 
of humanity in Christ the Elder 
Brother. 

Strange to say, some of its most 
distinguished missionaries were na- 
tives of our own country. It was a 
Scottish monk, St. Ribanus, who first 
preached the Gospel in Franconia—it 
was an English monk, St. Wilfred, 
who did the same in Friesland and 
Holland in the year 683, but with 
little success—it was an Englishman, 
St. Swibert, who carried the Cross to 
Saxony, and it was from the lips of 
another Englishman, St. Ulfred, that 
Sweden first heard the Gospel—it was 
an Englishman and a Devonshire 
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man, St. Boniface, who laid aside his 
mitre, put on his monk’s dre 
converted Germany to the truth, an 
then fell a victim to the fury of the 
heathen Frieslanders, who slaughtered 
him in coldblood. Four Benedictine 
monks carried the light of truth into 
Denmark, Sweden, and Gothland, 
sent there in the ninth century by the 
Emperor Ludovicus Pius. Gascony, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Russia, Pomer- 
ania, are all emblazoned on their 
banners as victories won by them in 
the fight of faith ; and it was to the 
devotion of five martyr monks, who 
fell in the work, that Poland traces 
the foundation of her Church. 

It is a remarkable fact in the his- 
tory of Christianity, that initsearliest 
stage—the first phase of its existence 
—its tendency was to elevate peasants 
to the dignity of Apostles, but in its 
second stage it reversed its operations 
and brought kings from their thrones 
to the seclusion of the cloister—hum- 
bled the great onesof the earth to the 
dust of penitential humility. Up to 
the fourth century Christianity was 
a terrible struggle against principali- 
ties and powers: then a time came 
when principalities and powers hum- 
bled themselves at the foot of that 
cross whose followers they had so 
cruelly persecuted. The innumerable 
martyrdoms of the first four centuries 
of its career were followed by 
a long succession of royal hu- 
miliations, for, during the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth cen- 
turies, in addition to what took 
place as regards other orders, no less 
than ten emperors and twenty kings 
resigned their crowns and became 
monks of the Benedictine Order alone. 
Amongst this band of great ones the 
most conspicuous are the Emperors 
Anastasius, Theodosius, Michael, 
Theophilus, and Ludovicus Pius. 
Amongst the kings are Sigismund of 
Burgundy, Cassimir of Poland, Bamba 
of oe Childeric and Thedoric of 
France, Sigisbert of Northumberland, 
Ina of the West Saxons, Veremunde 
of Castille, Pepin of Italy, and Pipin 
of Acquitaine. Adding to these, 
their subsequent acquisitions, the 
Benedictines claim up to the 14th 
century the honour of enrolling 
amongst their number twenty em- 
perors and forty-seven kings : twenty 
sons of emperors and forty-eight sons 
of kings—amongst whom were 
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Drogus, Pipin, and Hugh, sons of 
eee Lothair and Carlomen, 
sons of les ; and Fredericq, son 
of Louis IIL. of France. As nuns of 
their order they have had no less 
than ten empresses and fifty queens, 
a a rn 
syne, St. Cunegun es, Augusta, 
aed Constantina ; the Queens Batilda 
of France, Elfreda of Northumber- 
land, Sexburga of Kent, Ethelberga 
of the West Saxons, Ethelreda of 
Mercia, Ferasia of Toledo, Maud of 
England. In the year 1290 the 
Empress Elizabeth took the veil with 
her daughters Agnes, Queen of Hun- 
gary, and the Countess Cueba ; also, 
Anne, Queen of Poland, and Cecily, 
her daughter. In the wake of these 
crowned heads follow more than one 
hundred princesses, daughters of kings 
andemperors. Five Benedictine nuns 
have attained literary distinction— 
Rosinda, St. Elizabeth, St. Hilde- 
gardis, whose works were approved 
of by the Council of Treves, St. 
Hiltrudis, and St. Metilda. 

For the space of 239 years 1 month 
and 26 days the Benedictinesgoverned 
the Church in the shape of 48 popes 
chosen from their order, most promi- 
nent among whom was Gregory the 
Great, through whose means the rule 
was introduced into England. Fourof 
these pontiffs came from the original 
monastery of Monte Cassino, and 
three of them quitted the throne and 
resumed the monastic life—Constan- 
tin IL, Christopher I., and Gregory 
XII. Two hundred cardinals had 
been monks in their cloisters—they 
produced seven thousand archbishops, 
15,000 bishops, fifteen of whom took 
off their mitres, resumed their monks’ 
frock, and died in seclusion; 15,000 
abbots, 4,000 saints. They established 
in different countries altogether 
37,000 monasteries, which sent out 
into the world upwards of 15,700 
monks, all of whom attained distine- 
tion as authors of books or scientific 
inventors. Rabanus established the 
first school in Germany. Alcuin 
founded the University of Paris, 
where 30,000 students were educated 
at one time, and whence issued to the 
honour of England, St. Thomas a 
Becket, Robert of Melun, Robert 
White, made cardinal by Celestine 
IL, Nicholas Breakspear, the only 
Englishman ever made Pope, who 
filled the chair under the title of 
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Adrian IV., and John of Salisbury, 
whose writings ane us the best de- 
scription of the learning both of the 
university and the times. Theodore 
and Adrian, two Benedictine monks, 
revived the University of Oxford, 
which Bede, another of the order, 
considerably advanced. It was in 
the obscurity of a Benedictine mon- 
astery that the musical scale or gamut 
—the very alphabet of the greatest 
refinement of modern life—-was in- 
vented, and Guido D’Arezzo, who 
wrested this secret from the realms 
of sound, was the first to found a 
school of music. Sylvester invented 
the organ, and Dionysius Exiguus 
perfected the Ecclesiastical Computa- 
tion. 

England in the early periods of her 
history contributed upwards of a 
hundred sons to this band of immor- 
tals, the most distinguished of whom 
we will just enumerate—St. Cuthbert, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, whose life Bede 
has written, and whose “Ordina- 
tiones” and “De Vita Monastica,” 
have reached to our times. St. Bene- 
dict Biscop, the founder of the monas- 
teries of Be Peter and St. Paul, at 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, a nobleman 
by birth, and a man of extraordinary 
learning and ability,towhom England 
owes the training of the father of her 
ecclesiastical history, the Venerable 
Bede. St. Aldhelm, nephew of King 
Ina, St. Wilfrid, St. Brithwald, a 
monk of Glastonbury, elevated to the 
dignity of Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which he held over thirty-seven 
years. His works which have come 
down to us are a “ Life of St. Egwin, 
Bishop of Worcester,” and the “ Ori- 

in of the Monastery of Evesham.” 

atwin who succeeded him in the 
archbishopric. Bede the Venerable, 
who was skilled in all the learning of 
the times, and in addition to Latin 
and Greek, was versed in Hebrew ; 
he wrote an immense number of 
works, many of which are lost, but 
the best known are the greater por- 
tion of the “Saxon Chronicle,” which 
was continued after his death as a 
national record ; and his “ Ecclesias- 
tical History,” which gives to England 
a more compendious and valuable 
account of her early Church than has 
fallen to the lot of any other nation. 
He was also one of the earliest trans- 
lators of the Scriptures, and even on 
his death-bed dictated to a scribe 
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almost up to the final moment ; when 
the last struggle came upon him he 
had reached as far as the words, “ But 
what are they among so ew in 
the vi. chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
and the9th verse. St. Boniface, already 
alluded to as the Apostle of Germany, 
was a native of Devonshire. He was 
made Archbishop of Mentz, but be- 
ing possessed with an earnest longing 
to convert the heathen Frieslanders, 
he retired from his archbishopric, 
and putting on his monk’s dress took 
with him no other treasure than a 
book he was very fond of reading, 
called “De Bono Mortis,” went 
amongst these people, who cruelly 
beat him to death in the year 755 ; 
and the book stained with his blood 
was cherished as a sacred relic long 
after. Alcuin, whom we have already 
mentioned as the founder of the 
University of Paris, was a Yorkshire- 
man, and was educated under Bede, 
He lived to become the friend of 
Charlemagne, and next to his venera- 
ble master was the greatest scholar 
and divine in Europe ; he died about 
the year 790. John Asser, a native 
of Pembrokeshire, is another of these 
worthies. It is supposed that Alfred 
endowed Oxford with professors, and 
settled stipends upon them, under his 
influence, he being invited to the 
court of that monarch for his great 
learning. He wrote a “Commen- 
tary” upon Boethius de Consolatione 
Philosophie, the “Life of King 
Alfred,” and the “ Annals of Great 
Britain.” St. Dunstan, amonk of Glas- 
tonbury, the best known of all these 
great Englishmen, died Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; but as we shall have 
much to say of him hereafter we pass 
on to St. Ethelwold, his pupil, also a 
monk at Glastonbury, distinguished 
for his learning and piety, for which 
he was made Abbot of the Monastery 
of Abingdon, where he died in the 

ear 984. ingulphus, a native of 
Sapien: was made Abbot of Croy- 
land, in Lincolnshire, in the year 
1075. A history of the abbey over 
which he presided has been attri- 
buted to him, but its authenticity has 
been gravely disputed. Alfric, a noted 
grammarian. Florence of Worcester, 
was another great annalist, who in his 
““Chronicon ex Chronicis,” brings the 
history down to the year 1119, that 
in which he died ; his book is chiefly 
valuable as a key to the Saxon Chro- 
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fricle. William, the renowned monk 
of Malmesbury, the most elegant of 
all the monastic Latinists, was born 
about the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. His history consists of two 
parts, the “Gesta Regum Anglorum,” 
in five books, include the period 
between the arrival of the Saxons 
and the year 1120. The “ Historia 
Novella,” in three books, brings it 
down to the year 1142. He ranks 
next to Bede as an historic writer, 
most of the others being mere com- 
pilers and selectors from extant chro- 
nicles. He also wrote a work on the 
history of the English bishops, called 
“De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum,” 
in which he speaks out fearlessly and 
without sparing : also a treatiseon the 
antiquity of Glastonbury Abbey, “De 
Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesiz ;” 
his style is most interesting, and he 
is supposed to have written imparti- 
ally, separating the improbable from 
the real, and though given to the 
general belief prevalent in his time 
in prodigies and miracles, still gives 
us what can readily be appreciated as 
a fair and real picture of the state of 
things, more especially of the influ- 
ence and policy of the Norman Court, 
and the opening of the struggle be- 
tween the two races. Eadmer was 
another contemporaneous celebrity 
with William of Malmesbury ; he was 
the author of a history ‘of his own 
times, called “Historia Novorum 
sive Sui Seculi,” which is spoken of 
very highly by William of Malmes- 
bury; it contains the reigns of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and Rufus, and 
a portion of that of Henry I., em- 
bracing a period extending from 1066 
to 1122. Matthew Paris, another 
historian who lived about the year 
1259, closes our selection from the 
long list of British worthies who were 
members of the Benedictine Order. 
When we reflect that all the other 
monastic systems, not only of the 
past, but even of the present day, 
are but modifications of this same 
rule, and that it emanated from the 
brain, and is the embodiment of the 
nius of the solitary hermit of Monte 
assino, we are lost in astonishment 
at the magnitude of the results which 
have aw from so simple an origin. 
That St. Benedict had any presenti- 
ment of the future glory of his order, 
there is no signin his rule or his life. 
He was a great and good man, and 
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he produced that comprehensive rule 
simply for the guidance of his own 
immediate followers, without a 
thought beyond. Butit was blessed, 
and grew and prospered mightily in 
the world. He has been called by 
devotees the Moses of a favoured 

ople ; and the comparison is not 
inapt, for he led his Order on up to 
the very borders of the promised 
country, and after his death, which, 
like that of Moses, took place within 
sight of their goal, they fought their 
way through the hostile wilds of 
barbarianism, until those men who 
had conquered the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Europe lay at their feet, 
bound in the fetters of spiritual sub- 
jection to the Cross of Christ. The 
wild races of Scandinavia came pour- 
ing down upon Southern Europe in 
one vast march of extermination, 
slaying and destroying as they ad- 
vanced, sending before them the ter- 
ror of that doom which might be seen 
in the desolation which lay behind 
them ; but they fell, vanquished by 
the power of the army of God, who 
sallied forth in turn to reconquer the 
world, and fighting, not with the 
weapons of fire and sword, but, like 
Christian soldiers, girt about with 
truth, and having on the breastplate 
of righteousness, they subdued these 
wild races, who had crushed the con- 
querors of the earth, and rested not 
until they had stormed thestronghold, 
and planted the cross triumphantly 
upon the citadel of an ancient pagan- 
ism. Time rolled on, and the gloom 
of a long age of darkness fell upon a 
world whose glory lay buried under 
Roman ruins. Science had gone, 
literature had vanished, art had 
flown, and men groped about in vain 
in that dense darkness for one ray of 
hope to cheer them in their sorrow. 
The castle of the powerful baron rose 
gloomily above them, and with spa- 
cious moat, dense walls, and battle- 
mented towers, frowned ominously 
upon the world which lay abject at 
its feet. In slavery men were born, 
and in slavery they lived. They 
pandered to the licentiousness and 
violence of him who held their lives 
in hishands, and fed them only to fight 
and fall at his bidding. But far awap 
from the castle there arose another 
building, massive, solid, and strong, 
not frowning with battlemented 
towers, nor isolated by broad moats, 


but with open gates and a hearty 
welcome to all comers stood the mo- 
nastery, where lay the hope of hu- 
manity, as in a safe asylum. Behind 
its walls was the church, and clus- 
tered around it the dwelling-places 
of those who had left the world, and 
devoted their lives to the service of 
that Church, and the salvation of 
their souls. Far and near in its vici- 
nity the land bore witness to assi- 
duous culture and diligent care, 
bearing on its fertile bosom the har- 
vest hope of those who had laboured, 
which the heavens watered, the sun 
smiled upon, and the winds played 
over, until the heart of man rejoiced, 
and all nature was big with the 
promise of increase. This was the 
refuge to which religion and art had 
fled. In the quiet seclusion of its 
cloisters, science laboured at its prob- 
lems and perpetuated its results, un- 
cheered by applause, and stimulated 
only by the pure love of the pursuit. 
Art toiled in the Church, and whole 
generations of busy fingers worked 
patiently at the decoration of the 
temple of the Most High. The pale, 
thoughtful monk, upon whose brow 
genius had set her mark, wandered 
intothe calm retirement of the library, 
threw back his cowl, buried himself 
in the study of philosophy, history, 
or divinity, and transferred his 
thoughts to vellum, which was to 
moulder and waste in darkness and 
obscurity, like himself in his lonely 
monk’s grave, and be read only when 
the spot where he laboured should be 
a heap of ruins, and his very name a 
controversy amongst scholars. 

We should never lose sight of this 
truth, that in this building, whenthe 
world was given up to violence and 
darkness, was garnered up the hope 
of humanity ; and these men who 
dwelt there in contemplation and 
obscurity were its faithful guardians ; 
and this was more particularly the 
case with that great Order whose 
foundation we have been examining. 
The Benedictines were the deposit- 
aries of learning and the arts ; they 
gathered books together, and repro- 
duced them in the silence of their 
cells, and they preserved in this way 
not only the ees of sacred writ, 
but many of the works of classic lore. 
They started Gothic architecture— 
that matchless union of nature with 
art—they alone had the secrets of 
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chemistry and medical science ; they 
invented many colours ; they were 
the first architects, artists, glass- 
stainers, carvers, and mosaic workers 
in medieval times. They were the 
original illuminators of manuscripts, 
and the first transcribers of books ; 
in fine’ they were the writers, 
thinkers, and workers of a dark age, 
who wrote for no applause, thought 
with no encouragement, and worked 
for no reward. Their power, too, 
waxed mighty; kings trembled 
before their denunciations of tyranny, 
and in the hour of danger fled to their 
altars for safety ; and it was an Eng- 
lish king who made a pilgrimage to 
their shrines, and prostrate at the 
feet of five Benedictine monks, bared 
his back, and submitted himself to be 
scourged as a penance for his crimes. 
It was a mighty system, and did good 
work in the world, as we have en- 
deavoured to show ; but it went the 
way of all human things and human 
institutions ; it became intoxicated 
with its power, blinded with its own 
splendour, and corrupted by its own 
wealth ; its abbots grew avaricious, 
its monks voluptuous ; they lost their 
noble simplicity, the golden rule of 
their founder existed no longer in the 
activity of their husbandmen, their 
scholars, and their artists, but was to 
be found only in the words of the 
sentences mechanically read in the 
Chapter-House where they assembled 
together to debate upon the best 
means of aggrandizing their power 
and filling their coffers ; they forgot 
their glorious traditions, they lostsight 
of their heavenly commission, they 
became of the earth, earthy, and its 
native corruption fastened on them 
and consumed them ; from being the 
glory of the world and the triumph of 
the Church, they sunk into a mockery 
and a by-word ; a mockery on the 


lips of the profane, and a by- 
word for licentiousness ; they had 
sold the truth and become a lie, and 
human nature rose against them, as it 
always will against a lie ; men grew 
sick of falsity, and pined after truth ; 
they pointed with indignant looks 
at P meee J splendour, and spoke with 
indignant voice of or vice ; the 
storm was long brewing, but it 
gathered and grew ; daily and hourly 
the rumble of the distant thunder 
was heard, but they heeded it not ; 
the faint flashes of lightning were 
seen, but they regarded them not, 
until at length, in one mighty burst, 
its full and terrible power fell upon 
them, consumed them as they were, 
red in their sins and rioting in their 
wantonness — hurled the stately 
edifice to the earth, scattered their 
treasures to the winds, and drove 
them forth, the degenerate children 
of a mighty race, fleeing in abject 
terror before the fury of the tempest. 
It wasnot the Reformation which de- 
stroyed monasticism—it was not the 
covetousness of a powerful monarch, 
nor the fury of a lawless insurrection 
—but it fell from natural causes and 
by the operation of natural laws ; it 
was healthy, active, and vigorous ; it 
became idle, listless, and extravagant ; 
it engendered its own corruption, and 
out of that corruption came Death! 

Nearly fourteen hundred years 
have rolled by since the great man 
who founded this noble Order died ; 
and he who in after years compiled 
the Saxon chronicle, has recorded it 
in a simple sentence, which, amongst 
the many doubtful records of that 
document, we may at least believe, 
and with which we will conclude the 
chapter—“This year St. Benedict 
the Abbot, Father of all Monks, went 
to Heaven.” 
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CHAPTER xx.—continued. 


How disgusted Kate with 
herself, and with the mothers and 
children ; her sole gleam of comfort 
arising from tho fact that a few 
old women had complained, with 
feeble senility, of the length of time 
that had since she had been 
seen by their arm-chairs; had re- 
marked, incidentally, that they had 
not had a pinch of snuff they did not 
know when. At about the twenty- 
first door, alittle variety—something 
that promised a slight difference—a 
simall opening for being benevolent 
and helpful. When the knuckles gave 
their customary rap, a grim man came 
this time to the door, a man in a 
dirty slop, with hair cut suspiciously 
short, and a face which seemed from 
constant companionship, to have be- 
come assimilated in expression to the 
countenance of the bull-dog, which 
between his legs, frowning 
with all the wrinkled might of its 
tawny forehead at the intruder. There 
was'a grim woman belonging to this 
house too ; but she was not trudging 
about any longer on tired, slatternly 
feet, in the dreary round of heartless, 
unrewarded daily work, or the still 
more dreary soulless pleasures. She 
was lying prone instead, close to the 
door, on what, in Bootle-court, they 
were in the habit of calling, with un- 
conscious irony, & Such a thing. 
so filthy, so thin-clothed, it seeme 
a mockery to suppose that weary, 
aching limbs could get any rest there- 
on. But she who lay on it was past 
caring, knowing whether it were filthy 
or clean, whether it were straw or 
down ; almost everything : one 
look told one that, struck down with 
go Bore a sickness, that off that bed 
would she get up never more at all— 
never move off it, save to go, feet 
foremost, in her narrow, thin-walled, 
deal house, over the threshold, to the 
corner of the dank town church-yard, 
where paupers lay rotting so thick 


her. 
oe May I come int” asked Kate, 
lmost under her th ; 
pt Basa ond the 
ull-dog, 


for she caught a glimpse be, 
man in the slop, an his 
into the inside of the poor house. 


“T suppose so,” returned the man, 
wt ; and then he turned his 
back upon her, and left her. 

Kate stepped in, very reverently, 
over the door-sill ; for she felt there 
was a visitor there before whom we 
must all needs bow our heads, and 
hold our breaths. Why was it ; from 
what subtle connexion of thought 
with thought, of the ideas suggested 
by the present scene, with some other 
idea or memory latent in the brain, 
that when Kate stood by that low 
bed, looking down earnestly on its 
occupant—that occupant that was 
now a person, and would soon be— 
oh, fearful metamorphosis !—but a 
thing ; why was it that the recollec- 
tion of her own mother flashed so 
arrow-swift, so lightning bright, across 
her? What possible resemblance 
could there be found between this 
[aac plebeian, with the swollen, de- 

ed features, with the coarse, wea- 
ther-stained, care-wrinkled skin, and 
her mother, with her patient, saintly 
face and spirit eyes? What resem- 
blance indeed? Why this, just this 
one, which struck Kate through and 
through. She had seen on both the 
stamp of the valley of the shadow of 
death. There is that much resem- 
blance between us all. We acknow- 
ledge it in words; but we do not 
often feel it to our heart’s core; do 
not realize how near of kin that in- 
ot stain of mortality makes 
us all. 

The wind blew in coldly through 
a food many chinks, in, over, at the 
sides of, and under the bottom of the 
ill-fitting door ; blew in, as a winter 
wind does, and swayed and flapped 
the coverlet of rags and tatters; but 
what matter? The woman felt 
nothing of it, did not shiver or stir at 
all, she was so occupied with that 
great business that comes, thank 

od, but once to us all; that busi- 
ness we shall all have to transact, 
shudder and kick at it as we may, the 

usiness of dying. For forty laggin 
summers and forty hoar winters she 
had toiled and laboured; had been 
kicked, and cuffed, and sworn at; 
had borne children, and lost them, 
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and felt too lifeless to cry; had dwelt, 
and fed, and slept amongst the scum 
of the people, and had grown scum, 
too; had done evil, because no one 
had shown her much how to do good; 
and now she had come to the end— 
yes, the very end—the end of the 
world to her; the few last grains of 
sand were dribbling out slowly, one 
by one; the man on the pale horse 
was drawing very, very near, though 
no eye could see him, coming to take 
away this woman with him to her 
account. Poor, poor, darkened, deso- 
late creature! Surely she shall be 
beaten with few stripes. Kate did 
not care a halfpenny about this sick 
woman ; of course she had never set 
eyes on her before ; there was no grief 
in her heart; but she felt inexpressi- 
bly awed and grave. Young people 
always do; they seem to be so 
many miles away, at such a safe dis- 
tance from the great precipice, that 
they come and peer over the edge of 
the ws with curious inquisitive, 
eyes. er people either will not 
look at all, because it makes them 
dizzy and sick, or else, in better case, 
gaze down into its depths, with eyes 
that faith has made very clear and 
fearless. If Kate felt awed, she was 
the only person in the room that did. 
None of the men who were present, 
and there were two or three besides 
the one who had admitted her, seemed 
to have a scrap of that feeling; they 
were drinking gin and water, and 
talking in voices not much lowered 
from their usual rough pitch. They 
did not see anything to be awed at, 
and would have been surprised if 
they had known it was expected of 
them. They had seen heaps of people 
die before now; human lives very 
often went out, like the snuff of a 
candle in Bootle-court; they did not 
see anything out of the way in it; 
there was nothing very odd or awful 
in a ae “going off the hooks.” 
Everybody did it; they should do it 
themselves some day; they did not 
much care how soon. Kate looked 
round once or twice at them, very in- 
dignantly, when their voices rose to 
a pitch she thought most unseemly, 
in that chamber; but they were per- 
fectly unaware of her disapprobation; 
they did not take the est notice 
of her; she would have been very 
much alarmed if eee At ja 
to her great relief, having finish 
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their gin, they got up, and clum 
and stumped out, banging the door 
behind. them. Kate seemed to 
breathe freer when she was alone ; 
she sat down on the bed and touched 
one of the hands lying there so use- 
less, nerveless, so utterly, eternally: 
idle. She could do no good there; 
that was certain—not the least tittle, 
This sick woman was totally uncon- 
scious of her presence; wanted no- 
thing at her hands; no sound could 
reach those dull ears; no sight could 
affront those glazing eyes that were 
closed, and yet not closed. But still 
Kate sat on there, and the idea of 
going away never entered her head— 
sat, with her cloak falling round her, 
in its warm, scarlet folds, the only 
bit of colour in that room, where 
neutral tints held their dingy sway. 
It seemed so cruel, so heartless, to 
leave this poor, unknown creature 
to die all by herself here; it would 
not be cruel, really; but she could not 
divest herself of the notion that. it 
was. Folks have an odd idea that 
it is somehow snugger, more sociable, 
to die in company, with a fit comple- 
ment of tear-stained faces round you, 
than to give your last sigh as a _pre- 
sent to solitude. So the odd, deap 
eyes gleamed softly from under their 
bright lashes, very solemn and specu- 
lative upon the dying face. The 
ionate southern lips parted one 
rom the other, and trembled as a 
great many moving thoughts stirred 
the brain they were the mouthpiece 
of; and Kate fell into a long ponder- 
ing, if she was able to do no good to 
this expiring woman, the woman did 
some good to her. She furnished 
a text from which Kate preached 
herself a very wholesome sermon. 
What Yorick’s skull said to Hamlet, 
this woman said to Kate. “So 
she sone he: se ake pa 

some day, lying e a log, o 
a log oe t, and heave, an 
breathe so loud and_ stertorously : 
pens like that! How dreadful! 
t made her out of breath now to 
think of it. She would have those 
awful colours on her face, green, and 
yellow, and ashy ; who would care 
kiss her — And this pobuix 
appen, must happen ; not possibly, 
not per. but certainly, undoubt- 
edly. There’s one single combat. we 
must all en in, though we know 
for a surety we be beaten. ;. 
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we cannot shirk it, and give Death 
the game ; he will wrestle it out 
with us. She, too, should some da 

have the clammy sweat of that oper. 
ling duel on her brow ; she 

her hand over the low, smooth, fore- 
head as she mused on this, and 
pitied herself very much, and the poor, 
pretty face that would have togrow so 
unsightly. But it must come ; it must, 
it must. Oh, the desolation of that 
thought! And what if God should 
not send her the gift of the dense 
cloak of insensibility he had sent this 
woman? What if she should be 
able to watch her own dissolution, to 
see the steps of the divorce between 
the clinging body and the terrified 
soul ? hat if she should be able 
to gaze with horrified despairing 
eyes down into the gulf she was being 
forced into so ea so fearfully 
against her will? Life certainly was 
not so jocund a thing to her as to 
most young women. She had had 
one or two very hard blows, blows 
that had knocked her down so much 
that she could not hope ever to stand 
up again quite so upright and firm 
as she had done before ; and though 
no one was giving her blows now. 


yet the days somehow lagged, and 
she did not seem to care much 
whether it were even or morning, 


noon or night. But still, however 
chill and drear life might be, was not 
it immeasurably bitter than this last 
dread tussle? How coming into the 
presence of this tremendous person- 
age,this “spectre wititthe bony head,” 
did render insignificant all other per- 
sonages and things whatever! She 
was not having an interview with 
him herself either. She was only in 
the ante-room hearing him hold con- 
verse with another ; and yet all the 
sorrows and the interests that had 
seemed giants exceeding the stature 
of Goliah of Gath, when she entered 
that door, had changed all of a sudden 
into pigmies. Oh God! what did it 
matter whether one cried or laughed, 
whether one had fair weather or 
foul? What mattered any aggre- 
gation of evils that could be possibly 
crowded into one’s narrow § q 
What did anything matter? Of 
what consequence (she could ever say) 
was it that ona certain moon dowered 
June night, while the waves were 
plashing their caressing lullaby, 
that dark man with the rough hewn, 
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strong features, and the lurid, 
agonized eye, had kissed her, heart 
brokenly, and bid her go away 

uickly from him out of his sight ? 

f what consequence was it that she 
had lain all along on the yellow sand, 
and stretched out desolate white 
arms, and called upon Death to come 
and take her from a world where 
there could never be any joy for her 
any more? It was all grasping at 
shadows she saw now, neglecting the 
substance. Looked back on from the 
high mountain tops of eternity, all 
life in its length and breadth would 
seem but a speck, a pin’s point. 
How was it that the tiny bagatelles 
of time present, from being held so 
close to the eye, obscured and shut 
out the huge bulk of things future? 
Why could not one always feel like 
this? Why could not one always 
stay in that state of mind? It was 
the only right state, the only whole- 
some state, the only sane state : all 
other states of mind were nothing 
but disease and madness. Why was 
one always like the dog in the fable, 
dropping the good solid piece of 
meat into the water, to snatch 
greedily at the reflection? Why 
would not things always look the 
same as they did on a Sunday 
evening, when one is reading Jeremy 
Taylor, or some other good book ? 
Why is it so hard to distinguish be- 
tween what will grow bigger and 
bigger every day, and will last 
for ever ; and what will each day 
wax smaller and smaller, and in a 
few to-morrows will be gone as if it 
had never been? Why do things not 
keep their shapes, but are always 
mazing and puzzling one by their 
shiftings and windings? Why, why, 
why? All those questions that 
people ask themselves, and ask other 
people, so often, and so seldom get 
answers to them. Kate went on, 
sitting there, at the foot of the low 
bed, not shrinking from the contact 
with the poor chilling rags, motion- 
less ; and the only sound in the room 
was the heavy stertorous breathing 
that was going to stop so soon. There 
she sat, and fell a pondering on life 


, and ar: or the wonderful- 


ness and inexplicability of the very 
fact of existence ; pondering on a great 
many deep things, that no ponderi 
on can make very clear to men an 
women’s dim eyes. She might have 
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gone on sitting there to this day for 
aught I know, in her complete ab- 
sorption ; but after a long while she 
was roused by the door being un- 
latched and opened by a rough, un- 
careful hand ; and the man who had 
first received her, the man with hair 
dressed & /a hulks, with the counte- 
nance that made one think of the 
ring, the man to whom this “‘ domus 
et placens uxor’ appertained, came 
in and stamped across the bricked 
floor, heavy footed, not much caring 
whether he made a noiseornot. He 
did not look particularly pleased at 
finding Kate there still, and the bull- 
dog apparently also considered her 
“de trop,” for he growled in a not 
very conciliatory manner, and ap- 
peared to have his thoughts filled 
with pinning in general. Kate rose 
up with great dignity off her low 
seat as brave as a lion, and faced both 
dog and man; she felt boiling with 
indignation against the latter. 

“Tm going,” she said, fronting 
him ; “I see you think I have been 
here quite long enough; but I had 
not the heart to leave your poor 
wife all by herself here. Are not 
you ashamed of yourself, letting her 
die all alone here, and not caring a 


“Het is paved with good inten- 
tions,” said some one once, says every- 
body now ; but I suppose that means 
intentions that never come to be any- 
thing but intentions, that remain 
fruitless to their last days. Kate 
certainly did not intend that hers 
should serve the purpose of macada- 
mizing Hades. And what good re- 
solutions she did make that winter’s 
day in that little squalid court. She 
would spend a great deal of her time 
with these poor, wretched people ; 
would go among them five days a 
week at least, and they would have 
to get more civil to her before long ; 
there could be no doubt of that. She 
would do such an immense deal of 
good ; people always did when they 
put their shoulder really with a will 
to the wheel. It was evidently the 
course chalked out for her, now in life, 
and she would followit. After all, it 
was less “flat, stale,and unprofitable” 
than any other course. She would 
practise such self-denials. That copy 
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bit. about it? I wonder how you'll 
like to be served so yourself.” ' 

There she stopped short, and 
wondered much, and trembled a 
little at her own boldness. The man 
shifted uneasily from one leg to the 
other, knocked one dirty hobnail 
against the other, and looked uncom- 
monly sheepish. He- was not any 
great monster of iniquity, only an 
ignorant, big, hulking fellow, who 
had lived with bad men, and heard 
bad words, and done bad things, from 
his earliest youth, and there did not 
seem to be much natural affection, 
or any other good thing left in him 
now. He did look very sheepish now, 
however, and rather ashamed of him- 
self. So Kate thought; and with 
her usual impetuosity, repented of 
having given him such a large piece 
of her mind. She fumbled again for 
the small lean purse, took out the 
very lastshilling, and said; hurriedly— 

“ Here, I’m afraid, nothing will do 
her any good now, for thing! I 


wish to goodness I had come here 
before; but Dll come in to- 
morrow, and—and—here, take this ;” 


and she pokes the shilling into his 
dirty hand, and goes quickly out. 


of “Cowper’s Letters” that she had 
coveted for the last month, lying 
there in the bookseller’s window, in 
its green cloth covering, might lie 
there for the next ten years, and get 
sun-faded, and fly-flecked, for all Ss 
would do to rescue it. 
she felt, too. 
of the 


How valiant 
Being in the presence 
gus King and Lord of all 
terrors, had made any minor fear or 
alarm utterly despicable. She did 
not think anything could frighten 
her to-day. She would confront all 
the ticket-of-leave men in London 
and not flinch. And then it occurred 
to her that, at all events, for to-day 
she had done her duty; she was 
getting very tired and cold; she 
might go home and enjoy luncheon 
with a clear conscience; and that 
arm-chair by the fire, which she 
knew would woo her open-armed ; 
and the old small printed Shakespeare 
that opened so easily at a good many 
a So she turned about, and set 
er face in the ‘direction of home. 
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She thought she knew her way per- 
fectly, and remembered every twist 
and turning of the way she had come ; 
so she took small heed to her steps, 
but let her feet lead her pretty much 
where they would, feeling confident 


they woul ide her all right. So 
she passed along, wrapped up in her 
own thoughts, in the serious thoughts 
her day’s unwonted labours had sug- 
gested. But then, after a while, she 
caught her foot on a sharp stone and 
hurt herself, with difficulty savin 
herself from falling on her face ; an 
that brought her out of her medita- 
tions very eff>_‘ually. She looked 
round her, anu vegan to reflect that 
she seemed to have come through 
more courts, and streets, and back 
places than she had done before; 
this place she was in now looked un- 
familiar. She had never seen before, 
she was sure, that dingy red brick 
building, with J. E. Frickner, Timber 
Merchant, in big black letters, stuck 
up upon it. She was perfectly sure 
A ad never seen that before, or 
she should have remarked that the 
E was turned the wrong way. How 
stupid of her to have lost her way ; 
t into the dangerous bad parts of 
ueenstown, perhaps. Heaven for- 
pid! Another look round ; rather 
an uneasy look, despite the newborn 
valour. Oh, thank Goodness, that is 
acomfort. She must be right after 
all, for there, at the bottom of that 
lane, runs the street she first diverged 
from in the morning. So she goes 
on with a good courage down the 
lane and into the street ; but when 
she gets there she is rather discom- 
fited by the discovery that it is not 
the same street after all. It runs 
parallel to it, and has the same 
variety of gabled and ungabled, tall 
and short houses ; but it is not the 
same. It isnarrower, darker, dirtier, 
altogether rather a villanous looking 
street. Shall she go up or down? 
Which? <A few moments’ considera- 
tion, and then she sets off down. 
That direction must bring one to the 
river, and the river must bring one 
home in time. She is not frightened, 
for what harm can —_ to her, for 
it is still broad day? but she is glad 
that there seem but few people about, 
and she has no inclination to fall 
back into her musings. She looks 
about, indeed, with very wide awake, 
anxious eyés. Some way on, down 
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the street, there is a low public-house, 
standing a little forwards from the 
other buildings, displaying an effigy 
which a person of lively imagination 
and great ingenuity might discover 
to be intended to represent a pair of 
keys hanging up across one another. 
A public-house, with a dingy bow 
window, and a barmaid with a great 
many flowers about her head, stand- 
ing, arms akimbo, at the door. A 
good many men of a very low class 
—coal-heavers, bargees, etc., were 
loafing about, hands in breeches 
pockets, pipes in mouths, and on 
their heads those singular coiffures 
appropriated to their profession, and 
which are distinguished by the care 
with which they shade and protect the 
napes of their delicate necks, Kate 
had a mortal fear of men of the lower 
orders generally ; it was a standing 
joke against her ; perhaps her great 
and exaggerated timidity on this 
score, arose from the fact that a year 
or two ago a drunken sailor had met 
her in a lone country road, had stop- 
ped her, and made some not over 
polished joke at her expense, which 
combined actions had frightened her 
almost out of her wits. Being stared 
at, she did not mind a bit ; she was 
quite used to it ; every man who met 
her, from a king to a tinker, would 
be sure to look twice at her; she did 
not dislike that ; perhaps she would 
have missed it, if they had not ; but 
of tramps, beggars, common men 
generally ; she had an absurd and 
unreasonable horror and fear. She 
crossed the street now, that she 
might get further from this idle 
loafing knot, and marched along with 
rather a quaking heart, very firm 
and solemn, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, trusting then to 
escape notice. But some star, un- 
favourable to Kate, was in the as- 
cendant to-day. As I havesaid, there 
were but few people in the street, 
consequently, those men had, unfor- 
tunately, not much to look at besides 
Kate : add to which, that a person of 
her cut, was a sight not very often 
beheld in this part of the town. 
She was sadly noticeable in her en- 
veloping scarlet cloak, full short 
petticoat, that would sway so as she 
walked, and little neat-shod tripping 
feet. Before she gets opposite to the 
Cross-keys they =_ talking, they 
stare unpleasantly at her ; one bargee, 
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a youngish one, takes his pipe out of 
his mouth, and prepares to speak. 
Kate does not look, but somehow 
knows it, and her heart begins to beat 
very fast. And then, this delicately 
facetious remark comes in a great 
strong loud voice across the road, 
distinct on the frosty air, to her 
ears : 

“Tl gi’e you a ha’penny for your 
crinoline, miss.” She pretends not to 
hear ; she takes no notice, and tries to 
walk faster, without seeming to run. 
Then there comes a coarse approving 
guffaw from the other men, and the 
barmaid with the bad brazen face 
applauds, shrill voiced also. The 
young bargee’s head is turned by the 
success of his wit, he had not calcu- 
lated on such approbation ; he does 
not see now, why he should not pur- 
sue it further. So he strides across 
the road, and quick as the terri- 
fied little feet go, he is almost too 
quick for them. Oh horror! she sees 
that in a second he will be before 
her ; will be standing in front of her, 
barring the road. In that one terri- 
fied moment, she had time for a flash 
of intense longing for Dare by her side, 
to knock him down, floor him ; but as 
no Dare was there, Kate did the best 
she could for herself. Ridiculous 
little coward! on the instant all her 
fortitude and dignity fled: she thought, 
for a certainty, that all the dreadful 
things she had ever heard or read of 
in books, were going to happen to 
her. Now the bargee was not a par- 
ticularly bad sort of fellow in his 
way. Foul-mouthed certainly, after 
his kind, and perhaps a shade tipsy ; 
but for all that, his sole object and 
intention in the present case was to 
be funny! But people’s ideas of wit 
are so exceedingly different, it is a 
thing that nobody has yet been able 
to define ; any more than anybody 
has yet been able to see the wind. 
Kate’s notions of wit were so totally 
different from his, that she did not 
even believe that his end and aim was 
to be witty, and nothing more nor 
less. Down went the basket of tracts : 
“ Little sinners Breeches” grovelled 
on its face in the gutter; ‘* Crumbs 
for the Pantry ” was borne on a light 
breeze to the shrill-voiced barmaid’s 
feet. Kate gave one short, small 
species of shriek, took to her heels, 
and fled for the bare life, as if ten 
thousand devils were behind her ; 
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goaded on by the nightmare idea of 
the big, grimy bargee, following 
hard upon her tracks. Down one 
street, up another, along a dark 
alley, across a court, round a corner, 
bang up against a woman with a baby 
in her arms; down another street, 
between two startled policemen, 
whom she did not see, cy and on 
and on, till she was brought up at 
last ; stopped in her Mazeppan course 
by very nearly tumbling right over 
a harmless little gentleman in black 
clothes, walking orderly along, look- 
ing at a book in his hand, and who 
consequently had not seen the immi- 
nent aver that threatened him, and 
who, by the impetus of her rush, had 
been sent spinning into the middle of 
the road. 

“Hullo,” exclaims the little gen- 
tleman, picking himself up, and a 
good deal surprised, naturally, at the 
vicissitudes of this life. “ Hullo, 
Kate!” he adds, in accents of vast 
astonishment, as he discovers the in- 
dividual who has made him describe 
this parabolic curve. 

“James!” exclaims Kate, in equal 
surprise, but quite under her breath, 
for she is completely spent now, with 
her violent exertions, and she leans 
against a lamp-post and pants, and 
the rich carmine that that mad, wild 
run had brought into her cheeks, 
ebbed away quicker than it came, 
leaving her pale, even to the lips; a 
fair marble image of fear. 

“What on earth has come to you, 
Kate ? What’s frightened you ? Has 
anything happened?” asks James, 
rapidly, in an anxious, concerned 
voice ; and he goes up to the lamp- 
post, and takes a smali hand that is 
trembling and shaking like a leaf. 

“ Happened !” repeats Kate, in al- 
most a whisper, still panting hard ; 
“T should think so indeed. I have 
been running away, for my life, 
from a dreadful man. Oh dear, oh 
dear! I thought he was close be- 
hind me : he’s somewhere near, now, 
I’m sure,” and she shuddered, and 
cast a frightened look around her. 

James looked up the street and 
down the street ; gazed in search of 
this man, this bug-a-boo; but could 
see nothing but an old orange wo- 
man, at her stall, haggling with a 
very little boy, and two or three 
highly respectable personages, evi- 
dently occupied entirely and wholly 
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in their own concerns. Then he brings 
back his eyes to Kate’s face. 

“Dreadful man!” he says, in a 
surprised tone ; “ what do you mean, 
Kate? There’s no dreadful man in 
sight, that I can find out, unless I 
am one myself. Are you quite sure 
you have not been dreaming ?” 

“Dreaming !” repeats Kate, with 
indignation, and she stops, leaning 
against the lamp-post, and speaks 
out of breath still; decidedly, but 
rapid and excited. “ Do you mean 
to say that I dreamt that the great 
big brute tried to stop me in the 
road, and said something to me ; oh, 
I do not know what—something hor- 
rible. Dreaming, indeed! I don’t 
admire such dreams.” 

James listens attentively, and is 

convinced. Then Kate comes quite 
to herself again ; picks > her cour- 
age now that there is nothing to test 
it, and the ludicrous side of the ad- 
venture striking her, she begins to 
laugh. 
“Well, I’ve left them one token of 
affection ; they’ve got the tract bas- 
ket to amuse themselves with ; all 
those little good books you covered so 
nicely. I forgot all about the basket 
and it slipped, of course, off my arm, 
and tumbled down—oh dear, what 
fun—with such a flop on the ground. 
I should have split laughing, I’m 
sure, if I had not been in such an 
awful fright.” 

“Tm exceedingly vexed that you 
should have met with such a dis- 

ble adventure. I should not 
have thought it the least likely, in 
broad daylight ; it ismost annoying— 
most,” says James. 

And it seems to be so to him ; for 
his pale white face looks graver and 
sterner than she had ever seen it be- 
fore ; graver and sterner than one 
could have imagined such a face 
could look ; but even the great Jew- 
ish lawgiver’s Brows curved into a 
frown sometimes—the brows of him 
who was the meekest man upon earth. 

“Oh, what does it matter now ?” 
answers Kate, lightly ; “something 
to put in my journal ; that’s all. You 
see I’m very well able to take care of 
myself, by the swiftness of my move-» 
ments ; and I daresay the man onl 
meant to be facetious ; only bargee’s 
wit is of the most cumbrous. I was 
not afraid of anything the moment I 
saw you,” and she smooths her fuzzy 
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hair, and laughs again at the thought 
of the scattered tracts. 

James felt such a thrill of pleasure 
when she said that, and immediatel 
felt excessively angry with himself, 
for what he called his puerile vanity ; 
the cause was so much dispropor- 
tioned to the effect. He must sto 
this girl from poisoning him wit 
her sweet, unconscious flattery. He 
speaks sternly to her, unpleasantly 
the reverse as he feels. 

“Your flattery is too broad, Kate ; 
even I cannot swallow it. Much pro- 
tection I should have been to you, 
should not I? Much chance I should 
have against any bargee that ever 
was born. You must know that it 
would be more than ridiculous for 
any one to come to me for physical 
help,” and he feels, for a moment, a 
— smarting scorn and ——e 
for his own puny-ness of outwar 
make. 

“Ts it part of your code of religion,” 
asks Kate, gaily, “to snub everybody 
who is so impertinent as to have a 
gas opinion of you ; because, if so, 

shall do my best to frustrate your 
intentions by paying you a series of 
the prettiest of pretty speeches.” 

* Don’t talk nonsense, Kate,” goes 
on James, not able quite to resist the 
incense of that pleasant voice, “but 
tell me what on earth brought you 
into this bad part of the town; you 
have been in amongst all these 
roughs?” 

“What brought me ?” says Kate, 
drawing herself up with much as- 
sumed dignity; “why, duty, of course, 
what else? I’ve been ministering to 
my sheep, as the Evangelicals would 
say. There—respect and admire me 
as much as you please.” 

“Have you, indeed,” asks James ; 
and he shows himself to feel very 

leased now. It is a legitimate sub- 
ject for clerical rejoicing, he thinks. 
“ And how did youget on with them ?”’ 
he asks, with eager interest. “Oh, 
very well,” answers Kate, without 
thinking ; “at least pretty well; at 
least middling ; they did not seem 
particularly rejoiced to see me; your 
people are not very polished, I cannot 
say. They are of the most boorish ; 
I must say that for them. I don’t 
think they can have any of them 
paid the extra twopence for man- 
ners.” “They've not been rude to 


you, any of them?” asks James, 
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hastily, feeling a momentary move- 
ment of most un-Christian rage and 
hatred, vaguely, against some one of 
his remarkably rough flock ; showing 
that, after all, he was a man with 
blood in his veins, and not a god, 
with cool, passionless ichur. “Oh, 
dear no,’ answers Kate ; “nothing 
but their innate ineivility ; nothing 
peculiar to me. I was only joking 
when I said they had not paid the 
twopence.” “Oh, but I know they 
haven't,” says James; “not paid the 
twopence, as you express it; I know 
it to my cost ;’ and then he goes on 
speaking almost to himself as it were. 
“* After all, I’m sure that doing things 
that go against the grain is wholesome 
diet for our sluggish, self-indulgent 
souls ; for ae know it is; but 
for all that, I’m half sorry I put you 
upon this plan, Kate. I'm beginning 
to be afraid that you are too young, 
and delicate, and beautiful, to come 
into contact with such a set of boors 
and ruffians.” He has the immense 
reverence and veneration for woman 
in the abstract, of a man who has 
never had much to say to them ; he 
looks upon them as infinitely tender 
and brittle ; he does not know what 
tough things they are. Kate covered 
him with confusion now, by opening 
her mouth and bursting out laughing 
in his face. “Well done!” she says; 
“thank you a thousand times. rd 
take off my hat only it would not look 
well in the street. That’s the very 
first compliment you ever paid me, 
James, and it is fit that it should be 
a good big one.’ And then she re- 
pents of having made him blush so, 
and goes on quickly, ‘ But I assure 
you you're quite mistaken in thinking 
me delicate. I am as strong as six 
horses ; self-indulgent I am I know ; 
but what I have been seeing to-day 
has made me feel as if I never could 
be so again. Oh, James,” she says, 
her thoughts going back to that late 
scene—“ oh, you know I’ve been sit- 
ting by a woman, watching her die. 
Just think of that. I cannot say how 
awed andgrave and solemnit mademe 
feel. I declare it seemed as if I never 
could be frivolous and flirting, and 
donkeyish again, as long as I lived. It 
made me think—oh, [don't know what 
it made me think ;’ and she broke off, 
ashamed of showing so much of her 
inner self. “It made you think, 
Kate,” says James, with the high 
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glad look ennobling his face as it 
sometimes did, “that since death is 
the end and crown of all life, it would 
be but prudent and wise so to walk 
that that dark crown may not press 
down your brows with an intolerable 
weight, when you come to wear it at 
last.” “ Yes, that’s pretty much what 
I meant, 1 suppose,” says Kate, 
looking down, “ P should not have 
put it so poetically. But really,” she 
went on, “you have no notion how 
good, and steady, and practical I'm 
going to turn. I intend to set upa 
serge gown, with a rope round the 
waist, and a poke bonnet, through 
which my friends may catch transient 
glimpses of my face as through a tun- 
nel. Won't it be becoming?” “Tl 
tell you when I see,” responds James, 
laughing, “not before. My imagina- 
tion is not lively enough to conceive 
such a metamorphosis.” “Seriously,” 
says Kate, “I’ve got half a hundred 
plans in my head, that I want to un- 
fold to you; but I don’t see why we 
should stand stockstill here, catch- 
ing our deaths of cold. I'm sure me 
nose’ll drop off soon. Come an 

walk home with me, and we can talk 
as we go along. Come.” He would 
like hugely to walk home with her, 
and there’s no reason why he should 
not; he is not particularly busy to- 
day ; but that over-strained notion 
of duty will not let him. “No in- 
deed, Kate, I cannot,” he says, reluc- 
tantly ; “it is very bad manners to 
refuse to escort a young lady; I'm 
aware of that ; but I'll engage that 
you shall come to no grief between 
this and your own door.” “ Well, 
it’s very uncivil of you, I must say,’ 
answers Kate, rather vexed, biting 
her lips; not accustomed to have 
anything she asked of men denied 
her. “Oh come, there’s a dear fel- 
low,” she adds, softly, laying a small, 
beseeching hand on his arm. He 
feels what he never felt before to-day, 
that those eyes and those tones are 
making him drunk. He shakes her 
off, and speaks very harshly again 
to her. ‘“ Kate, Kate, why will you 
always be a hindrance to me instead 
of a help? Have not you learned 
to-day what a lot of work there is 
to do, and how little time to do it 
in.” “Don’t come, then,” says Kat 

vexed still; “you're a nasty, dis- 
agreeable old thing. I'll do you that 
justice ; good-bye :” and she spabes 
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hands, nods her small head, and walks 
off down the street, with her light 
springy step, pondering on the mar- 
vellous circumstance of James having 
spoken crossly to her twice within ten 
minutes. And poor James walked off 
in the other direction out of the broad 
streets, with the shops and the fre- 
quent gas-lamps, down into the dreary 
slums, out of which Kate had just em- 
erged : past the Cross-keys, where the 
brazen-faced barmaid was still stand- 
ing, arms akimbo, where the men 
were yet laughing, coarse voiced, at 
the excellent joke they had played 
upon the young ’ooman in the red 
cloak ; passed on and on, with his 
head bent, abased in his own eyes. 
He was finding out fast that he loved 
this girl ; this “girl who had sent him 
spinning off the trottoir ; loved her, 
not in a pastoral, brotherly way, for 
he would not keep that flimsy ‘veil 
before his eyes ; loved her with in- 
finite purity ‘and reverence indeed, as 
it was his way to love; but for all 
that, as man loves woman. He who 
had said to himself rejoicingly a hun- 
dred times, that his bride was the 
Church, and none other, now found 
himself hankering after an earthly 
bride. He who had been dowered 
with high ecstacies, with lofty com- 
munings with the skies ; he who had, 
over and over again, longed to be rid 
of the shackles of the body, that he 
might feel the airs of heaven blowing 
at last, freshly, on a free brow, was 
now being bound tighter and tighter 
by the manacles and fetters of the 
flesh. That heart which had been 
wont to throb with a oneness of long- 
ing for the service of his Lord, now 
beat as quick and tumultuously as 
any other man’s at seeing a little 
coquettish figure coming tripping 
along, to meet him; at seeing rare 
green eyes smiling frankly upon him 
under the black shadow of a little hat. 
He to think of loving any woman—. 
the utter ludicrousness of the idea! 
He whose face and figure could pro- 
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voke nothing but either laughter or 
pity in any woman’s breast. Only 
very great genius could counteract 
the effect of such an outward man, he 
told himself scornfully ; and if he 
possessed great genius, it ‘had been all 
these years hid under a bushel, and 
remained latentstill to all appearance. 
The admirable presumption, too, of 
loving Kate Chester : a girl before 
whom men went down like ninepins ; 

a girl, moreover, whose eyes glanced 
and melted so, only yesterday, with 
untamed, boundless passion for 
another man (“a great hulkin 

butcher of a fellow’) ; he felt incline 

to call him to his own soul, but he 
checked the impulse ; a man certainly 
as much his superior in all external 
gifts as, in all probability, he was in 
all mental ones. Of this girl, whom 
he had so foolishly, rashly hoped to 
be of use to,to make good and happy. 
Of this girl, Satan was making a gin 
and a trap to snare his own soul. It 
was the bitterest, sharpest tem tation 
he had ever had to go through ; but 
he should be enabled to pull through 
yet ; he knew that confidently: He 
would work harder than ever : cease- 
lessly, and eat less—starve out this 
earthly demon. He should kill him- 
self, most likely. Kate had said so ; 
there, Kate again. Well, what 
matter } It would only be opening 
the prison door and letting the cap- 

tive out ; for what, after all, is life 
but a prison-house ? So he toiled on 
that day with a will, going in and 
out at many a low ‘door, praying, 
comforting, exhorting, spending, and 
being spent ; and when he came 
home late at night toil-worn and 
faint, he rejected the mutton bone his 
landlady offered to his notice, supped 
off a crust of bread, and went to bed, 
and dreamed all night that he was 
engaged to Kate Chester, and that 
she was looking up into his face, with 
her hand resting light and warm on 
his arm, as she had done under the 
lamp-post, in the frosty street to-day. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Waar a nice thing cousinhood is. 
After over twenty years’ experience, 
I say still, what a nice thing! I 
said that before, once ; but after 


all, there’s no great harm in saying 


' 
a thing just twice ; 


dreary reitera- 
tions and self-repeatings are, us a 
general rule, only permissible to the 
old and toothless (by-the-by, igor. | 
is toothless, now-a-days) ; but 
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think that even a person who is 
some way off thirty, may be allowed 
to state a fact twice, when they 
wish to impress that fact on their 
hearers. Cousinhood then, let it be 
affirmed, for “positively the last time,” 
is a nice thing ; nice, both in what it 
presents, and in what it does away 
with. Half one’s life is taken up, 
in breaking the ice ; in thawing new 
acquaintances into warmth and good 
fellowship. Perhaps, after all, when 
one has succeeded at last in hammer- 
ing a little hole in the ice, one finds 
nothing but a stinking puddle under- 
neath. It is so nice to be able to 
skip altogether, over the long twilight 
of formality, to jump at once into 
the broad daylight of intimacy. Add 
to which, the chances are that cousins 
will have something of the same sort 
of tastes—will amalgamate well ; 
leaving the same quality of blood 
running in their veins. The jeolege 
is over ; now for the play. The four 
Chester girls’ ideas of this ticklish 
relationship were much what I have 
been writing down. All their lives 
they had been in the habit of being 
kissed, ad lib. by about half ahundred 
male cousins —soldiers,sailors,lawyers, 
parsons ; of telling home truths too, 
and generally fraternizing with about 
the same number of female ditto ; 
and they had now no wish to exclude 
new-found Kate and Maggie, from 
the menagerie, or Happy Family. 
Enlarged views those four virgins 
held, on this theme, certes—they 
went beyond me. The claims indeed 
of friendship and aaene seemed to be 
verged into one, and each augumented 
the other, in this case. To be running 
continually, in and out of each others 
houses, like tame cats ; to have no 
privacy as regarded each other—to 
borrow each others gowns, and copy 
each others head gears—to tell each 
other everything that could be 
brought under the head of a love 
affair ; not forgetting, indeed, minor 
passages of arms—to stand up for, 
and battle boldly, each behind the 
others back, when attacked—to 
squabble a little now and then—to 
keep the river of their loves from 
stagnating into a currentless pool. 
These were in full their ideas and 
notions of the whole duty of cousins 
to each other ; and these ideas and 
notions they honestly tried to put 
into action—not Jetting them rest in 


theory. Any one very short of a job, 
may listen a bit, and hear a few words 
of talk at Grave House, after breakfast. 

One cold, frosty morning, Jane 
comes bustling into the room, neat, 
dapper, sleek-haired, with an armful 
of garments to mend for the family, 
in her fat arms. 

“Any of you girls going down to 
Cadogan Place, to-day?’ she asks, 
2 I suppose, of course, somebody 


Now, Cadogan Place was the blest 
spot which harboured the prettiest 
girls in Queenstown; at least, so 
Queenstown said ; having only tanta- 
lizing glimpses of them as they passed 
along the road, in speckled black 
veils that foiled curiosity, Margaret 
and Kate Chester. 

“T think most likely I shall run 
down there some time after twelve,” 
replies Emily, in the intervals of 
reading a long, crossed, young lady- 
friendish looking letter. “ ’*Ma bo- 
thers so about one’s complexion, if 
one does not take a walk in the 
morning, and it’s as well to go there 
as anywhere else.” 

“T never take any notice of ma’s 
bother about complexion,” answered 
the calm Jane, dutifully. ‘“ What's 
the good?) Walking in the morning 
or at dead of night either, will not 
change tallow into roses and lilies, but 
do go, all the same, and get Kate 
to show you how she does her hair ; 
rolled, you know, and stay luncheon, 
and get the receipt of that pudding 
they had the other day ; pa liked it 
so much ; perhaps they will not 
give it to you. Some people won’t I 
know, but you can but try; and Ill 
come and join you there afterwards 
if I can possibly make time, for I 
have oceans of things to do.” 

“ I wonder you girls aren't 
ashamed of yourselves, the way you 
have taken to living upon these 
unfortunate creatures at Cadogan 
Place ; you're always wearing their 
clothes, or eating their dinners, or 
sponging upon them somehow.” 

All this George growls, looking up 
from the F'ie/d which he is perusing, 
apparently, the fights and other 
instructive things he finds there are 
not very interesting or enchaining to 
the attention. 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
sponging,” replies Jane, rather net- 
tled fe it isan obnoxious word), 
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“Tf we wear their clothes and eat 
their dinners, they wear our clothes 
and eat our dinners. You might 
have seen my black tiara on Maggie's 
head at the concert the other night, 
if you had had any eyes for anything 
but her face. It is quite a case of mu- 
tual accommodation, is not it, girls ?” 

* Well, anyhow,” resumes rge, 
with more a than - 
ness, “you know there can no 
doubt that they must get mortally 
tired of you ; popping in and out, as 
you are doing every hour of the day 
and night. It must be a deuce of a 
bore never to have two seconds that 
ir can call your own ; that you can 

eel free from an invasion of Goths 
and Vandals, or women, which is 
worse. They don’t tell you so, of 
course—they are too civil to do that ; 
but take my word for it, they are 
wishing you away a good deal oftener 
than you think.” 

“George, did it ever occur to you 
to mind your own business,” answered 
his sister, with reddened cheeks and 
an angry irritation. “It is not the 
least consequence to anybody what 

ou think; but allow me to say 
hat I am certain, perfectly certain, 
as certain as you're sitting there, that 
it is a great charity going to see those 
poor girls, and that they think so ; it 
coast be dreadfully dull for them not 
knowing a soul to speak to in all the 
place, except us.” 

“Tt’s their own fault and nobody 
elses, that they don’t know a soul,” 
replies George, rustling his paper, and 
looking up and down the columns 
vaguely : “they might know any one 
there is to know, such as they are,” 
he int with slight contempt 
for the Queenstown aborigines : “ if 
they chose. It was only yesterday 
that young Gresham was asking me 
to introduce him ‘to my cousin, the 
tall one,’ he said. I suppose he meant 
Maggie. I think he is rather gone in 
that quarter, poor little beggar.” 
None of George’s womankind are 
convinced by allthis cogent reasoning 
—not even silen 

“T don’t see why you should sus- 
pect them of telling lies,” begins his 
second sister's pertinacious voice, 
“just because you would not care to 
see us yourself. Margaret always tells 
us she is charmed to see us, and I’m 
sure she looks it; so 1 don’t know 
what else you would have.” 


“Ma t, perhaps,” answers the 
warrior, dubiously, utting down the 
Field, “ but how about Kate ¢” 

“Qh, poor Kate,” replies the young 
lady, lightly, “she sits on the rug, 
and gazes out of the window with those 
great melancholy green eyes of hers, 
and does not say much one way or 
the other, except when you are 
there.” 

“She looks awfully stupid some- 
times,” puts in Mary, from the other 
end of the room, where she is doing 
up accounts : “Six and five, eleven, 
and seven eighteen,’”’—as if she had 
been crying her eyes out—“ and four, 
twenty-two.” 

“ About that man whose photo- 

ph you caught her kissing, no 

oubt ; whoever he was. Silly little 
cat! Fancy saluting a photograph ! 
Poorish fun, eh, girls? Got a nasty 
taste from those dirty chemicals, [ 
should say. I wish to goodness I 
could find out who it was. I should 
die happy then.” 

“T should not think your chatter 
would be likely to make her much bet- 
ter,” mumbles George, crossly, stand- 
ing with his back to the fire : “rather 
worse; at least if she is anything 
like me, it would.” 

Let us now see in what light the 
same subject was regarded in the 
much-talked-of Cadogan Place. 

“ Dear, dear,” exclaims Maggie, on 
the very same morning, at the very 
same hour, looking in a bored way 
out of the window, whence there 
was nothing to be seen but the river 
flowing broadly on, fatiguing the 
senses with the thought of how many 
centuries it had been rolling along 
there in its monotonous brownness 
between its low banks. ‘“ How aw- 
fully dull it is, to be sure. It’s the 
dullest place I ever was in, without 
any exception. I declare I wish I 
was back in the sheepfold, with old 
Daddy Piggott ; it was a shade less 
deadly lively. I wish to goodness 
Blount would come home to enliven 
one a bit. I wish almost anything 
would happen to me; except, of 
course, breaking my legs, or dying. 
It is such a bore not knowing a soul 
to speak to, except the Chesters. 
I declare I don’t know what we 
should do without them.” 

Kate shrugged her shoulders after 
the French fashion De Quincy in- 
veighs against so bitterly, “I'm 
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beginning to come to the conclusion,” 


she said, turning down the corners of 


that undulating mouth of hers in a 
rather dis way, “that it is 
quite possible to have too much of a 
good thing. I sometimes have the 
incivility to fancy that I should not 
at all mind trying to live without 
them, a bit, fora change. They’re too 
kind, don’t you know ?” 

“ Not for me,” says sociable Maggie 
stoutly, “I agree with Alexander 
Selkirk : 


“ Oh, Solitude, where are thy charms?” 


“‘ Now, yesterday,” pursues Kate, 
trying meanwhile cruelly to induce 
Tip to growl by pulling his ele- 
mentary tail, “I could have cursed 
them, circumstantially, with pleasure, 
if it had not been wicked. When I 
had just established myself so com- 
fortably by the fire, with my book, 
and then to hear that unfailing rat-a- 
tat-tat, that comes as regularly as 
the baker’s and the butcher’s ring. 
I knew that peace had fled to the 
Tealms above, then.” : 

“Ah,” said Maggie, with the sha- 
dow of a mild sneer, “I’m not such 
a superior creature as you, you know. 
T like to see my fellow-creatures now 
and then. I confess, indeed, I can 
hardly see too much of them to please 
my own taste.” 

“ Well, tastes differ,” replies Kate. 
“That’s all very lucky ana right, you 
know. Id rather never see a human 
face, all the year round, except my 
own, of course.; it’s always pleasant 
to see that looking at one, in the 
glass ; always except when one’s nose 
gets red.” 

Young ladies are ——— for not 
meaning exactly what they say, in 
any case. I don’t think Kate ex- 
actly hated the “ human face divine,” 
as she protested she did. Habit is 
second nature, too, as everybody 
knows. One gets, almost always, 
rather to like what comes into one’s 
day’s work every day for a good long 
time together. I think even Kate 
(little as she thought it) would have 
missed her snub-faced cousins, if they 
had ceased to come bustling in, cheery 
and laughing, with their vast animal 
—_— and their four black hats, with 
their frequent black feathers, to pro- 
vide which many a Gallinacean fowl 
must have gone tailless. Anyhow, 
like them or not, Kate had to swallow 
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a good dose of them in these sharp 
winter days. As their remonstrat- 
ing brother had said, they were 
always dropping in, either together 
or severally, to learn a new stitch, 
to borrow the last number of some- 
body’s new novel, or with some 
other such Lilliputian excuse. Now, 
the Chesters, as I have before stated, 
were wonderful hands at scraps of 
news, quite wonderful. I never knew 
their equal ; one girl used to come 
rather near them, but not up to them, 
and she died young; they had a 
knack of retailing a small thing, so 
as to make it seem good-sized, by 
dint of pleasant little well-salted ad- 
ditions and comments. Now, how- 
ever high-souled and fine and above 
sublunary matters we may be, or 
fancy ourselves, I think myself that 
there are few of us, whether old or 
young, man or maid, who do not care 
a little bit to hear whether Mr. 
Smith is going to marry Miss Brown, 
or whether Mr. Robinson does really 
bully that poor starved-looking wife 
of his, as they say, or whether (best 
of all this) that odd story about 
oung Snooks and the Irish girl can 
have any truth in it, or whether it is 
only slander. Man is so entirely 
dependent on man ; so much a $ 
so little a whole, that I do not believe 
he is intended to be so self-sufficing 
and self-contained, so like a snail in 
his portable house, as some folks say. 
I think he is intended to take a little 
interest in his neighbours’ concerns ; 
not a spiteful Paul Pry interest, but 
a genuine, well-wishing, hearty one. 
Maggie was honest, at least on this 
score. She owned that news in the 
abstract, news as news, was dear to 
her ; it was a pleasant sauce to the 
every-d solids of household and 
mes ae talk. She did not 
see why a slight appetite for gossip 
need, of necessity, ao the nok 
mind, which was made for small 
things, which had to be uncomfort- 
ably stretched to take in big ones ; 
why it need unfit one to enjoy the 
high and the good and the beautiful 
that one meets with in books, They 
need not clash these two things—this 
iron and this pottery vena But, 
then, Maggie was a benighted crea- 
ture, who did not set up to be any- 
thing but a fairly intelligent woman, 
who thought the world not at alla bad 
sortof place, and liked to suck aa much 
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pleasure out of it as her innocent 
woman lips could get. Kate, I am 
ashamed to say, for I liked Kate a 
great deal the best in most things, 
was in this a small humbug. She 
affected to be lifted up many miles 
in air above her cousins’ matrimonial 
and erotic (not erratic) talk. She 
would get a book, and pretend 
to read it, finding the conversation 
below her intellect ; but before long 
the book would drop out of the white 
fingers, the eyes would shine with 
very unfeigned interest, and the lips 
would frame some question that 
showed she had been listening all the 
time, despite the book, and the high- 
souled contempt for “such rubbish.” 
Young women are such unconscious 
hypocrites. George Chester, though 
he rebuked his sisters pretty smartly 
for their proneness to frequent the 
little house standing back from the 
road, with the laurestine bushes be- 
fore it, was not, by any means, free 
from the same weakness himself ; 
he somehow found himself turning 
in at that white gate very often, in 
the gloaming of those short Decem- 
ber days. He would drop in to 
afternoon tea ; that was mostly the 
excuse. Now George had been wont 
to turn up his massive square nose 
in a manner not intended by nature 
at the mere mention of this illegi- 
timate interloper between luncheon 
and dinner, had given it as his 
opinion, and that of the —th gene- 
rally, that any man must be a muff 
who, as a habit, indulged in it ; but 
I sup George had altered his 
mind now, or else was content to be 
a muff, which, by-the-by, is a thin 

that no man that ever yet liv 

thought himself to be. Yes, George 
sauntered down that little sheltered 
drive very often. The maid got to 
know his face, with the tawny mous- 
tache, and the wide mouth that was 
mostly laughing under it, almost as 
well as she did her own. Up the 
little narrow stairs, into the warm 
scented room, almost every day of 
his life ; and, moreover, did not get 
a cold shoulder turned to him by any 
means when he got there ; got, on the 
contrary, a very frank, hearty wel- 
come, though he did come so often. 
A chair by the fire, in which nobody 
else ever sat when he was present, 


and which was fast getting the 
pleasant home-sounding name of 
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“ George’s chair ;” Tip, ing and 
fawning and wriggling his body into 


the shape of a comma, about his feet, 
as soon as his face shows itself inside 
the door ; Maggie looks up from her 
work, and i. and says, “ How 
dye do, George,” and looks down 
again-—blushes mostly. She’s not 
exactly in love with this young man ; 
Pll tell any one who is curious upon 
this point that much. He is iam a 
slippery fish that she fears it would 
be rather a losing bargain to think of 
loving him ; so she holds her heart 
back with the small strings of pru- 
dence and caution, which may go 
shapany moment. Itisjusta chance 
whether she fall head over ears into 
this dangerous pond, or wisely skirt 
the edge, and walk away. She may 
do one; she may dothe other. Time 
will show. Kate does not care two- 
pence about this man—not half, nor 
a quarter twopence ; of course not. 
She does not care, never again will 
care for anybody in such a shape, 
but that big dark blackguard in the 
Coldstreams, with the rings of brown 
hair, and the teeth that gleam so 
white in the wicked curving smile ; 
the big blackguard, who has unfor- 
tunately got a wife already,and would 
like so much to ignore her. But for 
all that, Kate also blushes when 
Hocge comes up and shakes hands 
with her, aud asks how she is getting 
on—stupid, meaningless blushes, that 
signify just nothing, that there is no 
accounting for ; blushes that inspire 
their popetrnter with a desire to 
tear off her lying cheeks, and lead 
George and his sisters to false conclu- 
sions. She blushes, and sparkles too, 
up at him. The blushes are involun- 
tary ; the sparkles are not; runs 
down, sometimes very unnecessarily, 
and opens the hall-door for him, when 
she sees him coming ; stands talking 
a few minutes in the passage, her 
ey draperies hanging ghostly round 
er in the dim, uncertain light ; does 
not seem in any hurry to return to 
the warm-peopled drawing-room. 
She practises several other little 
wiles; I forget now exactly what 
they were. iles they were, how- 
ever, indubitably—nefarious little 
flirt as she is. 
This is the sort of scene that any 
disembodied es (for no one ham- 
red with a y could without a 
adder well have got up to the win- 
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dow to look’ in) might have beheld 
towards five o’clock, on one of these 
brief winter days, when the sun hardly 
got up before he went in his laziness to 
d again : a smallish room, with a 
pleasant odour of tea in it, an odour 
not very hard to be accounted for, 
seeing that all the paraphernalia for 
tea was standing on the round table 
with the shabby-coated books, and 
the work-boxes ; no candles or gas, 
nothing that made one feel any op- 
pressive obligation to do something ; 
nothing but firelight ; two or three 
girl shapes indistinctly seen looming 
in different comfortable attitudes 
about the room ; girls with hats in 
their laps, that showed them to be 
but strangers, and birds of passage ; 
Maggie standing up by the table, 
ouring out tea, that steams after its 
Kind, ragrantly, standing up with 
the outline of her slight bending 
figure neatly cut out against the un- 
certain blaze; George in his own 
chair, leaning his head on his hand, 
gazing with a very contented aspect, 
first at one of his cousins, then at the 
other, out of a pair of eyes that had 
a good deal more brightness and 
twinkle in them than softness or pro- 
fundity. Now for Kate. I always 
keep. her to the last, because it is so 
sweet to me to talk of her, because I 
loved her. She never sits decorously 
on her chair like other people, when 
she can possibly help, nor is she doing 
so now ; all along on the ‘rug she is 
lying, at George’s feet, with her 
hands under her head, which head is 
resting on a cushion that she has 
tugged down off the sofa, with a view 
to making herself as comfortable as 
circumstances will permit. A very 
free-and-easy sort of way to be re- 
posing in, no doubt ; but then George 
was nothing but a cousin, so what did 
it matter? Perhaps Miss Kate was 
aware, or half aware, of how well this 
recumbent attitude displayed how 
utterly becoming it was to that lithe 
waning little figure, with its easy 
curvings and roundings. What a sin 
it seemed that that (as man called it) 
flawless form should ever have to 
grow skinny and bowed, or shapeless 
and unwieldy, in unsightly old age. 
We might have spared our silly ap- 
rehensions and regrets on that score. 
t was never given time to do either. 
Maggie finishes pouring out the tea, 
casts a reproachful look (unseen in the 
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semi-darkness) at theinattentive hero 
who does not offer to help her in 
handing the beverage sacred to 
washerwomen ; snares the unhappy 
Tip into supporting himself un- 
steadily on his woolly hind quarters ; 
further beguiles the accomplishe 
quadruped into walking for about 
half a second on a pair of tottering 
hind legs in a manner feebly imitative 
of the human gait ; listens with in- 
terest to some rather dull anecdotes 
narrated by George of the prowess of 
various dogs of his acquaintance, 
and more especially of the “tall 
doings” of a certain unparalleled bull 
terrier owned by Grattan of “ ours ;” 
interrupts at last the flow of his 
eloquence to say— 

“Blount has made up his mind to 
exchange into the —th. I forgot 
to tell you before.” 

“ Him,” says George, patronizingly, 
“those young fellows are always for 
chopping and changing. I wonder 
you let him pitch upon the —th 
though ; it was rather weak of you, 
was not it?” 

“ Why?’ asks Maggie, her eyes 
growing round with surprise, and a 
misty vision of all the very naughty 
snares, dimly imagined by her to be 
lying in wait for all Her Majesty’s 
servants, as soon as they donned the 
fatal red coat, flashing across her igno- 
rant, innocent mind. 

“Oh, meeting particular,” replied 
George, carelessly thrusting his hands 
deep into his coat pocket, “only 
they’re popularly supposed 
rather a rapid lot, that’s all.” 

“Popularly supposed,” repeats 
Maggie, scornfully ; “is that all. I 
never yet knew anything or anybody 
to be the least like what it was ‘ popu- 
larly supposed’ to be.” 

“T know one fellow in the —th,” 
puceeey George, “and a rattling good 
fellow he is, too. Always getting 
into hot water about some thing or 
other. Hampton is his name; one of 
the Hamptons of ——shire. Mad as 
a hatter; always was, his governor 
had to take him away from Eton for 
getting into some row or other with 
a ate 
“Ah! what a rattling good fellow,” 
says a mildly ironical voice from be- 
nWell. Kai laugh 

te, you may laugh,” re- 
lies arn he is not ‘fond of 
rony, not being good at it himself, 
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all that. What I was going to say 
about him now was, that a short 
time ago his tailor became so unplea- 
santly unremitting in his attentions, 
that he had to ask for three months’ 
leave, and go to gaol. Poor old devil, 
he’s in quod now.” 

“Tn what ?” 

“Tn quod, in gaol, you know. I 
did not know it till a day or two 
ago, when I had a letter from him, 
dated, —— _ paras he 
seems pretty jolly ; says he has met 
a fellow he ae there, and that 
they manage between to kill time 
ats 5 tidily.” 

“You speak very coolly of it, as if 
it was a regular phase of military life. 
May I ask were you ever in quod, as 
you call it youself?” 

“No,” said George, pensively gazing 
into the fire, “but I had a near squeak 
for it once, very near. I say, Maggie,” 
he continues, “what are the odds 
against that young hopeful you are so 
proud of, seeing the inside of one of 
those mansions, where Her Majesty 
entertains her subjects free of expense 
within the year ? 

“Oh, George, don’t say such cruel 
things,” cries Maggie, distressed, and 
tears filled her simple eyes. “The 
idea of Blount Chester in prison, like 
a murderer or a felon !” 

Her notions of debtors’ prisons are 
hazy ; she imagines each insolvent 
gentleman solitary in his cell, and his 
walking exercise confined to the 
dreary promenade of the treadmill. 

“ What a pair of ravens you are,” 
calls out Kate, lazily, from her lair 
running in her head, perhaps she had 
some recollection of a picture she had 
once seen of Cleopatra, in eee 
she had chosen now. Certainly, even 
the Egyptian queen, “ brow-bound 
with burning gold,” could never, even 
under the purple canopy of her soft 
floating barge, lulled by the river 
breeze, blowing freshly from off old 
Nile, have looked more completely, 
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bewitchingly restful, than did this 
young person I am talking about. 
“Magyie, dear, never mind what 
he says. Blount will not go to the 
dogs any quicker for George’s kind 
prognostications. George, bring me 


my tea. 

“That I will,” says George, with 
alacrity, and he jumps up suddenly, 
tumbles over Tip, and addresses to 
that injured animal one short, rude 
word, beginning with the letter d. 
Tip howls a little, as was expected of 
him, and is then soothed with bread 
and butter, and gradually calmed. 
Then George carries over Kate’s tea 


with infinite care and solemnity ; 


carries it over, and stands patiently 
by while she gazes up at him, too 
lazy for the slight exertion of taking 
it, laughing in the fire-light from 
under her half-closed, drowsy lids. 

“Don’t be so silly, Kate,” says 
Maggie, rather tartly. “You are 
getting too old for those infantine 
airs.” 

So Kate draws herself slowly into 
a sitting posture, and says, resuming 
the former topic of conversation— 

“ Poor old Blount, I hope he’ll be a 
good boy ; not too good a boy though, 

don’t like very good boys, they’re 
mostly very dull ones. Sowing wild 
oats is a disagreeable expression, but 
I don’t think there is generally much 
to be liked in those who never had 
any to sow. They are mostly nega- 
tive sort of characters. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

“TI don’t know,” said George, 
bluntly, looking rather shocked, “ but 
I don’t think that’s a very nice senti- 
ment for a young woman, Kate.” 

“Tsn't it?” said Kate, languidly, 
“well, I never was strong at nice 
sentiments. Wicked men are the 
pleasantest, you must own,” she said, 
thinking of one wicked man, and so 
thinking a tender light came into her 
eyes, and George thought the tender 
light was for him, and was more mis- 
guided than ever. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


LrevTEenant George Chester, of Her 
Majesty's —th Regiment, was, in 
these aforementioned winter months, 
something of the same mind as the 
gentleman in the “ Opera,” 
who affirmed, “ How happy could I 


be with either, were tother dear 
charmer away.” 

“Ttis ‘embarras des richesse; isn’t 
it George ?” Louisa = to him 
that very morning, laughing, “ isn’t 

shame that people 


it? Its such a 
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aren’t allowed to have harems in 
Bagent, don’t you think so 1” 

t isa great mistake making love 
to two sisters at once. It is difficult 
at first, and impossible afterwards. 
The balance will incline to one side 
or the other, try as one may to keep 
them even. It did not yet appear 
whether Maggie’s or Kate’s side of 
the scales would go down and win 
the day. George tried hard to be 
quite impartial. If he had been 
unable to resist the temptation of 
squeezing Maggie's Hand, or at least 
one or two of her fingers, when she 
handed him something he imme- 
diately tried to compensate it by 
going, and sitting very close to Kate, 
and gazing at her with a longing, 
despairing gaze, which his well- 
featured square face could assume at 
will. Or else, vice versa. Kate’s 
hand squeezed, and Maggie gazed at. 
But it would not do he felt; and he 
was beginning to get rather uneasy 
on the score, to think of “hooking it,” 
as he phrased it, back to Aldershott. 
I don’t think he got any cvdo¢ from 
either of his dear friends, for his 
impartiality, it made them feel rather 
irritated against him, on the con- 
trary. As for Maggie, she could not 
help thinking within her own heart, 
that after the tremendous catastrophe 
her sister had met within the love 
line, she ought to have done with 
men for ever, ought to have subsided 

uietly, into the blighted, retired- 
Lomthomenth line. Kate did not 
look at things in the same light at 
all, as may be imagined. Because 
she had been more unfortunate than 
any woman ever had been since 
Ariadne ; because she was not a bit 
happy now was no reason why she 
should not try and amuse herself a 
little with the small shreds of amuse- 
ment that came in her way. When 
a woman knows within herself that 
though she is not regularly beautiful, 
she has got within arte f a gift of 
odd, inexplicable power to draw man 
to her ; she likes to use that gift; to 
keep it from getting mouldy; to 
prove to herself, practically, that it 
is not lessening, or getting damaged. 
Very commonplace of her, you’ll say. 
Yes, very; but then she was com- 
monplace. Itold youso before. She 
had more faults than I could count 
on my fingers. She did not care for 
this man, so I said a page or two 
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ago; but no one would have believed 
that she did, but she laid herself out 
so to please him. One day she even 
went the length of unplaiting with 
swift, warm fingers, all the wavy 
coils of that fuzzy hair that a painter 
would have gone wild about, let the 
ruddy treasure fall heavy round her 
throat, because he had affected to 
doubt its being all her own; had 
asked her, as a favour, to prove her 
right of possession in it, by this 
infallible proof. She was heartily 
ashamed, certainly, the moment she 
had done it, and twisted it up again 
— quickly, into a big, untidy, 
oose knot ; but for all that, she did it, 
and because he asked her, too. It 
wounded her vanity that this one 
dull young man stood out so stiffly 
against her, shilly-shallied andlivered 
so weakly between Maggie and her. 
He should like her best, she vowed, 
internally, one day when she felt 
more reckless and ill-conducted than 
usual Yes, he should, by hook or by 
crook ; that she was bent on; and 
then the little villain thought of 
Dare, and cried, and kissed the 
battered photograph rather more se- 
verely than usual. George knew that 
Kate had a district; knew in what 
direction it lay; had been down 
somewhere over there once, a year or 
two ago, to ferret out a man said to 
keep a stock of inestimable pugs on 
sale ; he knew, also, her usual hour 
for emerging from the obscurity of 
her low haunts into the brilliancy 
and well-flagged glory of the High- 
street. Kate had told him all this, 
whether with any ulterior object or 
no, I'll not say. I do not want to 
make out the child worse than she 
was; anyhow, whether she intended 
anything to come of this information 
or not, something, a not very impor- 
tant something indeed, did come of 
it, and on this wise, it fell out. Kate 
was coming back, after her custom, 
about her usual hour, one heavy- 
clouded, angry-looking December af- 
ternoon, out of the scene of those 
labours which she had taken upon her, 
asasortof penance, a sort of safeguard 
against going utterly to the bad, as 
she often felt a mad impulse to go 
in her strong despair and life weari- 
ness ; was coming back rather sober 
and solemn. She was tired, too, and 
cold ; her fingers were numb, because 
being still haunted by a big basket, 
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(a new one, ‘worthy successor of the 
old) ; a muff was an impossibility to 
her. She had rather a good fit upon 
her now ; such came usually about 
once a fortnight and lasted for about 
an and a half or two hours. 
Rather out of heart, too, and weighed 
upon by having seen a great many 
people hungry and sick ; and by hav- 
ing very littie means or capacity for 
feeding or healing them. So she 
passed along rather wearily towards 
the High-street, where they were 
just beginning to light the lamps ; 
warming up the cold misty twilight 
a bit, with the yellow glare. But 
when she emerges into the market- 
place, and casts a tired indiffer- 
ent glance around, there comes a 
gleam of pleasure into the eyes, not 
a very big gleam, but enough to 
make her think less about the poor 
people, less about her numb hands, 
to mitigate her sufferings, generally. 
It served, too, to make quicker and 
lighter by a few shades, steps that 
had been very lagging and devoid of 
energy before. hat sight was it 
then, one feels disposed to ask, that 
put this sort of Galvanic life and 
movement into Kate’s languid limbs ¢ 
A not uncommon sight, certainly ; 
a young man of a thick solid make, 
the back of whose bullet-head seemed 
very familiar to her eyes, standing 
with a cigar between his lips, staring 
at the effigies of the Queen, and the 
Royal Family, and Lord Palmerston, 
oa all the other eo , in the 
window of the bookseller’s shop in 
the corner; a young man who had 
been standing there, for about a 
quarter of an hour, turning his head 
round every two seconds, to sweep 
with his gaze the narrow street out 
of which a figure was expected to 
emerge. I do not think I need say 
who the young man was. He turned 
his poet | round again now, rather 
impatiently, saying within himself 
that “he was blowed if he’d stay 
much longer,” a vulgar expression 
which I regret to have to record. 
This time, however, his gaze was a 
successful one, it took in the object 
it desired—the woman with the light 
springy walk, He threw away the 
cod of bis cigar and went straightway 
to meet her, in an accidental promis- 


cuous way. 
* You Kate,” says he, with 
about the most feeble and altogether 
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abortive attempt at surprise, that 
ov. foolish young man ever assumed. 
“Who'd have thought of catching 
you away from the fire on such an 
ungodly sort of day? Been doing 
the good Samaritan, and all that sort 
of thing, eh ?” 

His meek little ruse did not in the 
least deceive clear-sighted Kate—not 
in the least—but somehow she was 
rather pleased that he should have 
thought of practising it. She gives 
him her hand, and Tike up in his 
square British” phiz, dowering him 
with one of those smiles, which 
those who get them think all the 
more of, because her face is habitu- 
ally such a peculiarly sad one ; not 
pensive, but downright sad. 

“My dear George,” she says, with 
mild rebuke, “do you know where 
you'll go to if you tell such shocking 
fibs? Don’t I know that you have 
been looking out for me, for the last 
half hour ; straining your eyes down 
North-street to catch the first glimpse 
of this gaudy cloak of mine. Now 
do not deny it, George ; it is no good, 
you know, for you'll not convince 
anybody, not even yourself.” 

George is rather a out by this 
extreme candour. He looks exceed- 
ingly confused at this detection ; 
sleepish, too, decidedly. 

“Monstrous conceited of her,” he 

reflects, “to say so, even if, she 
thought it ;’ so he answers rather 
on his high horse, pulling at his 
amber moustache, to soothe his feel- 
ings. 
“You're not shy, Kate, I will say 
that for you; but do you mean to 
say you think I have nothing better 
to do than to be lying in wait at, 
street corners for you all day; do 
you think it is such a mighty treat 
for = to walk home ten yards with 
you ?” 

“Perhaps, not,” replies the young 
deceiver, modestly. “I su pose I 
was judging you by myselt” She 
siniles up at him still, in a coy man- 
ner, inwardly tickled at his anger ; 
he cannot resist the influence of that 
smile, in which sweetness and an ad- 
mirably simulated shyness are mixed 
together in such just proportion. 

Let’s drop the subject,” he says, 
good-humouredly ; “ perhaps I was 
waiting for you, perhaps I was not. 
Anyhow, as I am here, I —_— I 
may be allowed to escort you home } 
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There’s no harm in that, I should 


say. 

“Decidedly not,” answers Kate 
gaily, “the road is public property, 
you know, and if you choose to wa 
alongside of me, of course I cannot 
help it—can I?” and she appealed to 
him with rp turned eyes. 

Now, of all Kate’s wiles, that 
glance innocently wicked, and wick- 
edly innocent, was the one that met 
with her brother Blount’s most 
unqualified disapproval. She never 
dared practice it when he was by ; 
but he was not by now; so, having 
shot her Parthian arrow in peace, 
she and her cavalier toddled aimica- 
bly along down the hard, slippery 
trottoir. 

“How’s your sister? how’s Mar- 
garet ?” inquires George presently, 
“ Where is she to-day ” } 

“ How do I know ?” egies Kate, 
pouting: “ Where she always is, I 
suppose. Poking over the fire, with 
a novel. You had better go and find 
out for yourself if you are so anxious 
to see her.” 

“But I am not at all anxious,” 
replies George, delighted, “I cannot 
manage you both at once—one at a 
time is enough for me.” 

“T don’t think I am very hard to 
manage,” answers Kate, pensively, 
“at least not by those I love,” she 
adds, turning away her head. 
“There’s a pretty good opening for 
the old blockhead,” she says, inter- 


nally. 

” Deat demonstrative little thing,” 
thinks George, meanwhile, “ cannot 
hide her feelings a bit.” “ Those you 
love,” he repeats,sentimentally, “ How. 


many come under that 
head, Kate, I wonder” ? 
“Oh, never mind, it does not mat- 
ter—not many,” she replies incohe- 
rently ; and George feels his ears 
growing red hot. He bathed in plea- 
sant confusion—she stifling inward 
laughter, they walk on in silence. 
“What book is that you've got 
there?” he asks, at length, when 
the cold air has cooled his ears a 
little, “shan’t I carry it for you?” 
“Yes, if you wish particularly, 
you may,” answers his companion, 
giving it to him. “TI cannot say that 
it is very heavy. It is only a Bible 
that I have been reading out of to- 
day to a poor old man, who, I flatter 


ortunate 
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myself, did not understand a syllable 
of it.” 


“What an odd mixture you are, 
Kate,” says George, looking at her as 
he might have looked at some lovely, 
uncanny sort of Lurline ; admiring 
her hugely, but not exactly knowing 
what to make of her, what with her 
tracts and “the wicked lightnings of 
her eyes.” “Three partsdevil and one 
part saint, you are, it seems to me, as 
far as I can make out,” 

“Thank you,” says Kate, bowin, 
her head ceremoniously to him: “ 
live in hopes of changing the propor- 
tion, and being three parts saint and 
one part devil, one of these fine 
days ;” and she shoots out green light 
of intoxication and mischief, from 
under the shady black hat. The 
good fit has not lasted an hour 
and a half to-day; only about 
twenty minutes. “If you were my 
sister,’ says George, starting a new 
subject, “I should not allow you to 
be walking about the town so late as 
you are now. Indeed, I very much 
doubt whether I should ever let you 
go poking about these back places, 
even in broad daylight. You ought 
to leave that sort of work to old girls 
in wigs and spectacles, and red noses ; 
you are too young by half, too pretty, 
too,” he adds, rather hesitatingly. 

“T daresay you are right,” answers 
Kate, affecting a deference for his 
opinion which she was far from feel- 
ing. “I daresay, if there was any- 

that cared sufficiently about me, 
to look after me, that I should) be: 
stopped from these prowlingsef mine; 
but, you see, there is not anybody 
that does care much about me. nt 
is too young to exert authority over 
me ; and you see, George, you are not 
my brother, and——. I’m very glad of 
it,” she ends, dropping her eyes de- 
murely, 

“So am I,” says George, under his 
breath. 

Kate affects to misunderstand his 
meaning. “Are you”? she asks 
naively, “Ah, I daresay: you think 
I should not make a pleasant com- 
panion for household life. Hot-tem- 
and exigeante, perhapa Ab, 
wall you said differently the other 
night. iva 
“What do you mean” ? inquires: 


George, eagerly. ee 
“Oh, nothing. I don’t know why I 
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remember such trifles ; it is very silly 
of me ; only—I can’t help it—only it 
seems such afew days since you were 
beseeching—absolutely beseeching— 
Maggie and me, that as Providence 
had not made us your sisters, to 
constitute ourselves such, that’s 


“Oh, that was all bosh, of course,” 
replies George, dismissing this charge, 
lightly, “at least. No, it was not, 
either. I don’t think self-dubbed, 
mock sisters are at all bad sort of 
things ; very superior to the genuine 
article, in fact. I don’t object at all 
to that degree of relationship. It 
gives one all the privileges of a bro- 
ther, without any of the drawbacks. 
A cousin ought, by right, to have one 
or two of those privileges—don’t you 
think so, Kate ?’ and he looks hard 
at her, and has the satisfaction of 
ound her blush a little, in the gas- 
ight 


ght. 

* Pretty well,” thinks Kate ; “he 
is getting on nicely. Adieu! senti- 
mentality, for the present, or you'll 
be getting me intoahobble.” Soshe 
considers it best to drop the subject 
of cousins’ rights, and changes the 
theme rather abruptly. ‘1 suppose 
I need not go through the farce of 
asking you in to tea this afternoon— 
it would be about as absurd as asking 
myself? You'll come, and brighten 
us lovely women up a bit, will not 
you ?” 

* Not to-night, thank you, Kate,” 
replies George, reluctantly. “I am 
afraid I really cannot. I have got an 
appointment at the billiard-room at 
five. You see, that young Gresham 
asked me to have a game with him 
there to-night ; so what could I do 
but say I would ?” 

“Oh, pray, make no excuse,” an- 
swered the girl, huffly, “if you're 
pleased. I am sure so am I,” and 
to prove how pleased she is, she con- 
tinues, after a pause, somewhat ven- 
emously, “ How I hate billiards ! 
Nasty things! I hope to goodness 
that Blount will never take a fancy to 
them.” 

“ Nasty they may be,” answers 
George, provoked ; “though I don’t 
see why. Butall I know is that they, 
have kept me from hanging myself, 
more than once, when I have had a 
long leave to spend here, and had no 
mortal thing to do besides.” 
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“Though you call yourselves the 
superior animals, you men are wretch- 
ed things, after all,” pursues Kate, 
contemptuously, turning up her small 
white nose. “I begin to iook upon 
you as not much superior to the 
highest classes of apes ; minds very 
often closely approximating to the 
simian type, as they say in books.” 

“What has put you upon these 
uncomplimentary reflections with re- 
gard to us, now particularly?” asks 
George, not much relishing the idea 
of his similitude to a baboon. 

* You,” replies Kate, candidly, 
gazing straight before her. 

George half thinks that “ the dear, 
demonstrative little thing” of ten 
minutes ago is getting unpleasantly 
rude. “May I ask,” he inquires, rather 
nettled, “ what there is particularly 
wretched about me you are the first 
person to discover it, if there is any- 
thing.” 

“Why, just look at you,” replies 
his cousin, not taking much ‘pains to 
smooth his ruffled feathers, ‘ how 
pitiably short of a job you are. So 
are all ordinary men. So dependent 
on little, trifling, outside circum- 
stances ; so little self-sufficing. A 
man with a gun and a brace of point- 
ers, trudging through turnips ; or a 
man pulling up stream in an eight 
oar, with seven others, for the bare 
life ; or a man going across country on 
a good horse—any one of these is fairly 
happy, and fairly respectable ; but a 
creature kicking his heels in a coun- 
try town, gaping at the silks and 
satinsinthe shop windows——. Well, 
I don’t want to be uncivil ; but, 
George, now answer me truly—do you 
think there could be a more despi- 
cable object ?” 

George recovers his good temper. 
What is the good of being angry 
with this changeable little person, 
with the——. Yes, it was loving— 
with the loving, shy smile, and the 
odd, deep eyes. “ I do not feel any- 
thing particularly despicable,” he 
says, laughing cheerily, “ walking 
along with a pretty girl, who is doing 
her very best to entertain me.” 

“Very best ?” repeats Kate, melting 
into guast softness again. ‘“ That 
shows how very little you know of 
my very best——. Yet.” The last 


word is hardly audible. 
“Well, if it is not your very best, 
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it is your second best,” says George, 
philosophically ; “and it is quite 
good enough for me.” 

Old booby, says Kate, inwardly. 
He actually did not perceive that last 
affectionate hint of mine. She looks 
up the street, and sighs—“ I’m afraid 
—I mean I think that our pleasant 
téte-d-téte is drawing near a close, 
George. I think those are your sis- 
ters that are just coming round the 
corner now.” 

“They might just as well have 
been kind enough to walk in the 
other direction to-day, and left us in 
peace—might not they, little one?” 
asks George, condescendingly. 

“What an imposing phalanx they 
make, George. How proud you 


ought to be of having so many tons’ 
weight of womankind belonging to 
ou.” 


“You're not over fond of my wo- 
mankind, Kate, for some reason or 
other.” 

“Yes, am. They are dear, good, 
useful girls ; but they’re not quite 
my sort. I do not get on with them 
quite so well as I do with—with— 
some other people I know of.”’ 

“They're not so bright as they 
might be; I know that. I don’t 
suppose we any of us are,” remarks 
George, with humility ; “nothing 
like you and Maggie ; but for all that, 
they might be worse—though their 
legs could not well,” he concludes, 
with some chagrin. 

“Their legs, George ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure. I could tell Loo 

all over Queenstown by those unlucky 
pins of hers.” 
“ Poor Loo! ‘ If ignorance is bliss,’ 
&c. How conceitedly she comes 
stumping along, happily unaware of 
your ridicule.” 

“ It is not ridicule, I don’t want 
to ridicule the old girl, It isa fact. 
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Loo’s warmest admirer could not 
deny that her supporters are co- 
lumner.” 

“Hush! she'll hear you. Well, 
girls.” 

A chorus of several voices greets 
George. The two words, “ Why, 
George,” repeated in four different 
keys, all expressive of surprise, “ we 
thought you were gone to the billiard- 
room. You told us you were going 
when we asked you to take a walk 
with us. We have just been sending 
Charley Gresham off there to look 
for you.” 

“ A little exercise will do the young 
ruffian no harm,” -responds George 
superbly, in answer to the cackle of 
his womankind. “I did say I was 
going to the billiard-room, and I am 
now. Good-bye, Kitty.” And in- 
flicting a rather painful, but well- 
intentioned hard pressure on Kitty, 
and receiving from that artless crea- 
ture a tolerably eloquent look, to 
sustain him during his absence, he 
strides off down the street. 

“So this is what you call district 
visiting, is it, Miss Kate?” remarks 
one of the quartette, when George 
has disappeared ; “this is going to 
see the poor, is it ?” 

“Oh, miss!” chimes in another, 
roguishly, “the High-street is the 
scene of your labours, and poor 
George your one proselyte, is he te 

“Of course it is pleasanter and 
easier hunting for souls when you 
hunt in couples,” adds a third ; and 
then they all laugh, and their laugh- 
ter sounds the more unmusical to 
Kate, because in her guilty soul she 
knows she has not been behaving in 
a way that admits of her assuming 
airs of indignant innocence. She 
attempts no refutation. “Adieu, 
young ladies,” she says coldly ; “if 
you are going to be witty, I’m off.” 
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AcTIon represents but an infinitesi- 
mal part of the thoughts which are 
continually succeeding one another 
in the human mind. Who can tell 
what undulations of thought, what 
unexpressed questionings and theories 
have passed through the most vulgar, 
average mind that ever was? As 
latent heat prevails throughout na- 
ture, even in bodies, such as ice, with 
which the notion of heat would at 
first sight appear utterly irreconcil- 
able, so thought pervades the human 
species, giving it its swi generis mode 
of existence. But, as the latent heat 
scattered through bodies is not per- 
ceptible, and avails nothing, unless it 
be brought forth by some unusual 
action produced in those bodies, by 
friction or combustion ; as the bodies 
in which this heat becomes mani- 
fested are comparatively few ; so the 
thinking life of societies can only be 
expressed in a few individuals, whom 
mankind term men of genius. A man 
of genius expresses the thought of an 
epoch, while his contemporaries are 
forgotten ; whether 


“Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial currents of the soul ;” 


or the wild luxuriance of their 
thought wanted pruning, being de- 
ficient in the tact, order, and orga- 
nizing power which belong to genius. 
But if they have passed away, if 
their names are forgotten, their 
thought, or what of it was valuable, 
does not perish. It lives, though not 
immortalized by themselves. The 
innumerable rills and riverlets that 
pour their waters into the Mississippi 
or Amazon are unknown ; yet they 
contribute to form the great, world- 
famed rivers. In the same manner, 
the thoughts of a society, no longer 
scattered among many individuals, 
may become embodied into unity ; 
like a fair human form, which, were 
it analyzed, would be found to be 
composed of elements in themselveg 
inert, and bearing no affinity to life. 
When united and vivified by genius, 
the thoughts of the masses are made 
to form a@ being, not fleshly, but of 
the intellectual order ; a being visible 


to all imaginations ; the type, the in- 
tellectual embodiment of the age, 
which it represents to the eyes of 
posterity. Such ideal beings are as 
immortal in the memory of mankind 
as if they had been real heroes of real 
history. Real heroes are now nothing 
but names. We know very little of 
their character, which has come down 
to us in isolated traits. We remem- 
ber Alexander, because he wept when 
he had no more worlds to conquer. 
But in the intellectual represen- 
tative of an epoch, we have a 
whole character, not a mere frag- 
ment. We have a personification 
which we can know as thorouglily 
as one of our friends, on which 
we can with equal accuracy pro- 
nounce a verdict, and which may 
sometimes exercise more influence 
on our manner of thinking. Even 
literary heroes in time became less 
— to us than their creations. 

omer and Shakespeare are immor- 
tal; but little is known of them. 
From their works we may conjecture 
that they were humane, generous, 
eminently sensitive to all good inspi- 
rations. But they are not incarna- 
tions of the modes of thinking and 
feeling proper to their age. ence, 
though they arereveredand cherished, 
they cannot be considered as types of 
their time. They were concrete and 
imperfect ; types of the abstract re- 
presentatives of the spirit of their 
respective ages. We know much of 
Timon and Othello ; they are among 
us, they move us to wonder, pity, or 
musing on the tangled web of human 
life; they thrill our hearts and 
stimulate our thoughts ; suns of the 
intellectual world, they ever rise in 
unfaded brightness. But what do 
we know of Shakespeare? The im- 
mortal poet, after giving birth to his 
immortal offspring, has buried himself 
from our admiring and inquiring gaze. 
Why are his creations more real to us 
than he whose wondrous fancy gave 
them shape? Because they are 
eternal nature individualized and 


idealized, purified from all dross of 
circumstance ; all their characteristics 
are clear to a degree which the reality 
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never presents. Whoever saw a 
Falstaff in real life? yet, doubtless, 
there are many Falstaffs ; but their 
gross sensuality, their selfishness, 
their deep-rooted attachment to the 
earth, are not apparent, being con- 
cealed tunder a thick incrustation of 
conventionalities, and mixed up with 
so many intermittent gleams of a 
higher nature as suffice to veil the 
baseness of those ignoble beings, even 
to the most penetrating gaze. Society 
contains no Miranda, no Hamlet, any 
more than the Australian mines con- 
tain gold in its refined state; not 
nature herself, these characters are 
above nature, purified from natural 
inconsistencies by the refining pro- 
cesses of genius. 

Among those airy children of ima- 
gination there are hierarchies, princi- 
palities, and powers. Not everyone 
of them unites in himself the univer- 
sal characteristics of his age. This 
high mission is reserved for some 
chosen creation, which becomes a 
beautiful and comprehensive incarna- 
tion of the tendencies of the age ; 
it appears to posterity an intelligible 
symbol of its time ; history illustrates 
it, and it illustrates history. It thus 
acquires a relative as well as an abso- 
lute, an historical as well as an 
esthetical value. It will also modify 
the thought of succeeding ages—for 
other thoughts will crystallize around 
it, and the structure will increase, 
like a coral formation which may be 
the foundation of an island. 

It would be a most interesting 
historical work to trace the manner in 
which literary types have arisen, the 
circumstances that gave them birth 
and the influence they have exerted. 
And here a distinction must be estab- 
lished between principal types and 
secondary types. The latter are as 
numerous as second-rate poets and 
men of talent—the former as few as 
representative men and writers of 
the first order—nay, great types are 
few even comparatively tothe number 
of men of genius; for, not all these 
have left types behind them. Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Milton, have not; 
while less exalted names have taken 
up the ottice of leaving an ideal repre- 
sentative of their age. Sometimes 
men of genius have delineated charac- 
ters which belong to another age : 
thus Byron’s “Don Juan” and his 
“Childe Harold” belong to the 18th 
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century, and have nothing in common 
with the aspirations of the 19th. 

The consideration of all characters 
which, in dramatic or narrative 
works, may claim the rank of types, 
would embrace the entire range of 
literature. In this article we purpose 
viewing only the three types which 
stand at the head of all others in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
with a glance at those that arose 
previously. It is necessary that we 
should first consider representative 
types, as distinguished from less im- 
portant and secondary personifica- 
tions. If the full literary value of 
representative types is to be realized, 
if all their significance is to be appre- 
hended, they must be viewed under 
two aspects—the absolute and the 
relative, or, in other words, the zesthe- 
tical and historical. For it is obvious 
that, apart from the meaning which 
they bear in relation to their time, 
these types have an absolute indivi- 
dual significance, complete in itself. 
The latter is the more partial or ob- 
vious view—that which is taken by 
the hasty or superficial observer. 
Macbeth is an ambitious man ; Ham- 
let a young dreamer ; Don Quixote a 
respectable monomaniac. Merely as 
such, these characters powerfully ex- 
cite our interest ; the masterly deli- 
neation of them as individuals is suf- 
ficient to stamp them as creations of 
the first order. But, even before a 
relative or historical meaningissought 
in them, their absolute character may 
be more fully investigated. 

Of course the more intimate abso- 
lute characteristic of literary types 
must be common to them all ; just 
as the bodies of men are all fashioned 
after the same absolute model, though 

resenting innumerable relative dif- 
erences of conformation and feature. 
The common basis of the types must 
be an element common to all ages, 
since the types are produced by those 
ages. In order, therefore, to find it, 
we have but to ask, what is the great 
element common to all ages, whether 
heroic or prosaic, religious or irreli- 
ious, superstitious or enlightened ? 
f we glance at the great productions 
of all countries and times, from the 
Book of Job to Werther, we shall 
find that the existence of evil is the 
phenomenon which has most struck 
the imagination of mankind, and 
given rise to most deep searchings 
5 
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and effusions of sentiment. Even the 
existence of God does not strike our 
senses with such overpowering force 
as the presence on earth of an ele- 
ment contrary to man’s welfare. 
The problem of evil obtrudes itself, 
as it were, upon man, who cannot 
rest till he has attempted to 
answer the question ; who feels him- 
self irresistibly prompted to take cog- 
nizance of evil, whether to explain, 
affirm, or even deny it. The existence 
of evil has differently affected diffe- 
rent classes of men; the illiterate 
becoming superstitious, have con, jured 
up gnomes, = evil influences 
without number ; thinking men have 
framed philosophical or theological 
systems, or have avoided an inquiry to 
which they felt themselves unequal ; 
ts have reflected in their verse the 
right colours of pity and hope, and 
the sombre hues of despair to which 
the knowledge of evil gives rise in 
the hearts of men. Most of the super- 
stitions into which the people were 
lunged during the middle ages can 
resolved into symbols of the pre- 
dominance of evil ; nor was it sur- 
prising that evil should have exercised 
so powerful a fascination over the 
minds of men, for those gloomy 
times saw desolations to which the 
greatest calamities of our day are but 
as the European storm to the tropical 
hurricane. In the fifteenth century, 
for instance, war, famine, and pesti- 
lence made frightful havoc in Europe. 
Some evil power seemed to have 
assumed the government of the world. 
The result was such as cannot surprise 
us, if it be remembered that even in 
the enlightened days of modern his- 
tory, great events, wars, and revolu- 
tions, ne about many cases of 
madness. Mankind seemed to have 
run mad. There was a_ general 
craving for wild dances, in which 
young and old, weak and strong, 
a. weird circles, went through 
frenzied evolutions. The fifteenth 
century gave expression to a grimly 
ironical gaiety in the dance of death. 
Death being proclaimed king of the 
world, his subjects paid him loyal 
homage. Communion was sought 
with the infernal powers ; witchcraft 
spread its black nets over the minds 
of the people. No doubt the votaries 
of that art were imbued with a firm 
faith in its reality, amounting to a 
monomaniacal delusion. The degraded 


African nations who worship evil 
spirits and fetishes, are not more 
oppressed by the potency of evil than 
our ancestors were four or five centu- 
ries ago. In the poet who sums up 
the spirit of the middle ages, we ob- 
serve the sombre resignation of a 
great mind to which the world has 
left no hope. Those medizval times, 
which gave birth to our modern civi- 
lization, had thus a most vivid sense 
of the predominance of evil—that 
phenomenon which in all ages most 
engrosses the attention of mankind. 

ut when darkness and ignorance 
are dispelled, terror and superstition 
give place to ridicule. Not that 
there can be no ridicule during the 
dark period—there is, and must be, a 
bitter irony against evil. But ridi- 
cule, which is a protest against 
either real or fancied evil, may be 
serious or sprightly, bitter or frolic- 
some, according to the evil which it 
assails. Addison’s exquisitely caustic 
strictures on the absurdities of fashion, 
belong to the slightest species of ridi- 
cule, Senha the evil against which 
they protest is but a triflingone. They 
resemble airy gnats attacking with 
their sharp stings insects scarcely 
more ponderous than themselves. 
But Swift’s satire, being aimed at 
social shortcomings, which, as long as 
they exist, produce much evil, be- 
comes a serious, bitter, pitiless satire 
—a sardonic laugh very different from 
Addison’s good-humoured smile. Sa- 
tire in the middle ages was a bitter 
andalmost despairing protest ; where- 
ever great woes are in existence, the 
popular mind strives to react, to prop 
itself up against them, by ridicule, 
however coarse and grim. 

These facts are concordant with 
what would a priori be expected 
from the very nature of ridicule, 
which is an abnormality, a conscious 
falsification of thought, imitating, 
while protesting against the too real 
abnormality w ich constitutes evil. 
A man assailed by misfortune would 
see his heart broken on the rocks of 
despair, did he not boldly face the 
evil, breast it, and ride over it in 
safety. Giving vent to irony under 


, the pressure of evil relieves the soul, 
as giving vent to cries relieves the 
body when it is in acute suffering. 
Hence, ridicule, especially in its most 
refined form, is the resource of the 
weak; women use it better than 
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men. Great satirists have, for the 
most part, been gentle and sensitive. 
Voltaire, that pitiless railer spent 
much money in improving the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers 
at Ferney. Great writers must be 
considered as weak in power and in- 
fluence, though not in intellect, com- 
ee to the whole social mass ; 
nence, they make use of ridicule 
when protesting against the faults 
of the masses. It is only when 
satirists inveigh against individuals 
that they forget their mission, and 
misuse their weapon, like a soldier 
who makes use of his bayonet in a 
brawl with civilians. But in all 
other cases, irony must be considered 
as a mode of expression, legitimate 
to men who, prompted by an honest 
indignation against evil, oppose their 
individual weakness to the great 
public body. It is like a lever mov- 
ing a ponderous mass which would 
not yield to clumsier efforts. 

If, then, the contemplation of evil, 
and the weakness of man against it, 
give rise to ridicule ; if this disposi- 
tion is common to all ages, it follows 
that it must constitute the primary 
element of literary types. From 
Gargantua to Don Juan, irony is 
their essential characteristic ; the 
badge of their being representatives 
of human thought and sentiment ; 
the talisman by which they influence 
the universal heart of mankind. 
Gargantua’s ridicule is coarse, and, 
so to speak, physical, falling only on 
external things ; Teufelsdréckh, in a 
more subtle and philosophical view, 
derides also sentiments and doc- 
trines ; the difference between these 
types is proportionate to that be- 
tween their respective epochs, but 
their instrument is substantially the 
same; just as a ship is a ship, 
whether she appears as the Great 
Harry, the Victory, or the Warrior. 

So essential is the element of irony 
to typical characters, that its presence 
or absence affords a ready criterion 
for discriminating those literary crea- 
tions which are types from those 
which are not. Thus Romeo, who 
affords the most beautiful and appro- 

riate idealization of the passionate 
love, remains in the domain of 
Cytherea, and is no type of his age, 
because there is no irony in him. 
Wholly taken up with his own senti- 
ments, he neglects the problem of all 
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lives and all ages—which is not love, 
but evil—so that, however great his 
merits as a secondary character may 
be, he has no title to be considered as 
a general type. 

rony, then, constitutes the abso- 
lute character of ltterary types. Their 
relative or historical character will be 
identical with the historical character 
of their age, which they faithfully 
reflect, as the sea rolls gray waves 
under lowering clouds,and blue waters 
under a cloudless sky. It is this 
faithful reflection of their age which 
gives them a historical value far 
above that of any chronicle, however 
minute and detailed it may be. For 
the latter gives us only the skeleton 
of history, while they show us the 
muse in all her beauty of freshness 
and colour. 

In order to apprehend more full 
the nature of literary types, it wi 
be useful to glance at those which 
were eee in Europe, from the 
revival of letters to the eighteenth 
century. These types amply illus- 
trate the unity and solidarity of 
Europe as a form of civilization. 
They show us some elements of 
civilization developed in one country, 
and other elements in another, and 
afterwards assimilated, drawn forth 
into the common stream. Thus, in 
the sixteenth century, France first 
felt the reviving influence of Italy, 
and transmitted it to England. ii 
is to France, therefore, as having first 
experienced the impulse of the wave 
of learning, that we must turn to find 
the earliest literary types of modern 
times—indeed the only types which 
the sixteenth century affords. In 
England we find no great literary 
creations before the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when Shakes- 
peare produced his “ Macbeth,” his 
“* Othello,” and his “Hamlet.” Many 
of Shakespeare’s characters, and 
chiefly the secondary ones, are cer- 
tainly coloured by the manners and 
opinions of their time; but none 
of them concentrates the inmost 
thoughts, the aspirations of their 
age, in such a degree as to constitute 
a literary type in the proper sense of 
the term. Thus, in an age when 
Europe resounded with satirical 
attacks against the corruptions of 
the clergy, Shakespeare does not 
afford the slightest representation of 
that spirit. The poet's gentleness 

5 
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and his reverence for religion, may 
a account for this forbearance ; 

ut it is chiefly owing to the fact, 
that Shakespeare being the poet of 
the world, undertook to paint univer- 
sal human nature rather than the 
manner of thinking and feeling pecu- 
liar to a single age. From his very 
elevation it follows that we cannot 
look in his dramas for any literary 
type of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
centuries. As for the dramatists that 
preceded him, they present us only 
with secondary characters, powerfully 
drawn indeed, but far too limited 
and microscopic to be considered as 
representative of their time. They 
fall below the mark ; Shakespeare 
soars above it. 

Turning to France, we find that 
Rabelais gives us the literary type of 
theage. In his “Gargantua,’’ the ec- 
centric author, whose eye was not less 
philosophical than humorous, has 
embodied all the aspects and tenden- 
cies of his time. Europe was then 
like a huge serpent in the throes of 
skin mutation. The spirit of inquiry 
had arisen ; it had been, in the same 
age, represented in Italy, England, 
and Germany, by Folengo, Skelton, 
and Luther, who, together with Ra- 
belais, are the heralds of the great 
modern reaction against the middle 
ages ; who sound the alarm, and call 
upon the nations to begin the onward 
march. Bacon had not yet arisen to 
formulate these aspirations after 

rogress into a philosophical system ; 
Eiolcospense had not as yet begun, 
like a morning bird, to pour forth 
that song which may be considered 
as the epic of the newly-dawning 
world. Allas yet was confusion ; all 
the elements of civilization were con- 
flicting in chaos. Mankind appeared 
to be as intoxicated with knowledge 
as men who have been unused to 
wine, and whom the first draughts 
inebriate. The study of the ancients 
begot a fanatical imitation, frenzied 
attempts to transfuse the classic lan- 
guages into the modern idioms; irony, 
innocent of all modern notions of 
restraint, broke out into universal 
guffaws of derision. Reckless of the 
terrors under which emperors h 
bowed their heads down to the dust, 
Luther hurled insults and anathemas 
on the Pope, Skelton made Wolsey 
tremble, Fol 1 
kitchen-worship into which the re- 


engo had sung the’ 


ligion of religious orders had degene- 
rated; the tocsin of examination 
resounded throughout the civilized 
world. 

These characteristics of the age are 
expressed in its literary type, which 
symbolizes a burning thirst for know- 
ledge. Gargantua has been gifted by 
nature with a stature unusual among 
the sons of men. The consequence 
is a Brobdignagian appetite. Dire is 
the havoc wrought among geese, 
capons, et hoc genus omne, in order 
that Gargantua’s stomach may be 
well lined. His insatiable maw en- 
gulphs huge piles of food ; the long 
catalogue of dishes is the epos of the 
culinary art. But these voracious 
—— are to Gargantua the 
egitimate impulses of nature. His 
mind is as insatiable as his body. He 
devours as many books as loaves ; he 
suffers himself to be crammed with 
all the learning of his times; and 
such success crowns his studies, that 
he becomes as ignorantly learned as 
any scholar in the Sorbonne. The 
history of his youth contains the first 
inquiries respecting the art of educa- 
tion, and gives many sagacious hints 
which are far in advance of the age, 
and were afterwards developed by 
Voltaire and Rousseau. In short, 
the character of Gargantua is like 
that of the sixteenth century, inquir- 
ing, hungry and thirsty after know- 
ledge, and addicted to assailing with 
relentless irony the representatives 
of the past. 

If we now glance at the sixteenth 
century in England, we shall find it 
brightened by the dawning light of 
inquiry. At first all is confusion and 
disorder ; England is convulsed by 
the throes of the Reformation ; Skel- 
ton hurls invective against the clergy ; 
the Church of Rome is overthrown 
in the strangest possible manner. But 
towards the end of the century the 
chaos begins to subside ; a philoso- 
phical system, and a series of poems, 
which may be-said to form the epic of 
modern civilization, are about to 
spring from the opinions and tenden- 
cies of the age. Bacon has been 
spending thirty years in meditating 
his “Novam Organum,” and pub- 
lishes his “‘ Essays” in 1597. Shake- 
speare is about to erect a landmark 
between two worlds, revealing them 
each to the other ; with the best cha- 
racteristics of the middle ages—faith, 
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loyalty, reverence—he combines the 
tendencies of thenew era—knowledge 
of the world, irony, spirit of analysis. 
But in no single type has the immor- 
tal poet embodied these aspirations. 
His imagination was too boundless 
to concentrate an age into a single 
character. Like the sun, which shines 
both on the just and unjust, Shake- 
speare has impartially brightened, 
with the rays of his genius, all the 
modes of human nature, leaving to 
inferior men the care of portraying a 
particular age. 

In Spain Cervantes illustrates the 
progress of the modern spirit. His 
“ Don Quixote” may be considered as 
the type of the first part of the seven- 
teenth century. The meaning of that 
immortal creation has been discussed 
with much variety of opinion ; some 
accounting ““Don Quixote” to be a 
lament over expiring knighthood ; 
others, an allegorical representation 
of the soul dragging after it a gross, 
a sensual squire—the body. Whether 
such meanings were consciously ex- 
pressed by Cervantes is doubtful ; 
though, without over-refining, they 
may be considered as being included 
in his work through the intuitional 
power of genius. But even if they 
are accepted, they are secondary to 
the meaning which Cervantes had in 
view, which was, to satirize the 
mania for romances of chivalry. 
These tales were deluging Europe, to 
the extinction of all good taste. Pas- 
torals were poured forth ad nauseam ; 
Cervantes himself had in that respect 
sacrificed to the taste of the times. 
What he ridicules in “ Don Quixote” 
is corrupt taste ; not the age of chi- 
valry, but the spurions imitation of 
that age ; the mock enthusiasm that 
merely read of heroic deeds without 
performing any ; the affectation and 
cant which must have been odious toa 
man like Cervantes. He showed that, 
when read with a paltry, canting 
enthusiasm, chivalric romances were 
useless and deteriorating ; that if 
they happened to be taken in earnest 
and put into action by a virtuous 
enthusiast, the result would be 
Don Quixote’s monomania; and 
the latter supposition being more 
obnoxious to ridicule, he developed it 
with inimitable humour, thus by im- 
plication urging his contemporaries 
to discard vain reveries about the 
past, and set their hearts on things 
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fitting to a progressive age. This was, 
doubtless, the primary aim of Cer- 
vantes. But, under the hands of 
genius, the cultivated soil brings forth 
more than one kind of fruit. Other 
teachings than the primary one may 
be culled from “ Don Quixote,” whe- 
ther their author was, or was not, 
conscious of their existence in his 
work. Don Quixote, besides being 
a protest against a literary evil, was 
made a type of his age. 

He is depicted as impulsive, but 
withal clear-headed on all points but 
that of hismonomania. His aims are 
noble; and the fatal error which 
blights all his devotion has not made 
hiin utterly ridiculous. His enthu- 
siasm, at worst harmless to all but 
himself, is one which appeals to our 
sympathy. His devotion to the 
past well portrays the Spain of that 
age. Like Don Quixote, she had 
wedded her affections to the past ; 
like him, she beheld society under the 
aspect which it represented in an age 
gone by, and her wish was to make 
modern things conform with the things 
of yore. Spain was as a Quixote 
among nations. Closing her eyes to 
the present, she clung to the super- 
stition and punctiliousness of old, 
thus marring her interests and draw- 
ing down upon herself the derision of 
the world. 

If “Don Quixote” be attentively 
read it will beseen that Cervantes, far 
from crushing his hero under ridicule, 
treats him lovingly, and endows him 
with many noble qualities. The irony 
of Cervantes was not contemptuous ; 
it was a tender emotion, neither a 
titter nor a laugh, but a gentle, re- 
proving smile. Ifthe Knight of La 
Mancha was outrageously behind the 
age, he was not on that account to be 
mercilessly derided. Others could be 
equally absurd without being equally 
disinterested. Was not Sancho in 
his own way as extravagant as 
Quixote? It was Sancho who was 
to bear the brunt of Cervantes’ satire. 
The fat squire represents modern 
positivism. When reading the nar- 
rative in which he is connected with 
Quixote, we see that we are standing 
on the limit of two worlds, without 
having as yet decided for either. It 
is this double portraiture of the past 
and the future that makes “Don 

uixote” the representative work of 
Europe for the seventeenth century ; 
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for, inthe beginning of that age, the 
world, agitated as it had been, had not 
as yet pronounced for any decisive 
course. The elements of a new state 
of things were formed, but had not 
cohered into a definite mass. In 
England, France, and Spain, the age 
of chivalry was gone for ever ; irony 
was doing its work of destruction, but 
the new age of scepticism and in- 
dustrial development had not yet 
dawned. Don Quixote was voted 
absurd, but Sancho had not yet been 
made king. 

Cervantes dimly perceived rising 
Sanchoism, and the ridicule with 
which he assailed it is softened by no 
tender touches. Had he foreseen the 
development which it was destined 
to attain, he would probably have 
heaped his most withering sarcasm 
upon it. As it is, however, his work 
is an admirable type of the state of 
Europe during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Irony is the chief characteristic 
of such transition periods, the most 
obvious work of which is the destruc- 
tion of the past. While this is being 
effected, the elements that shall form 
the future are stealthily at work, like 
mineral masses slowly crystallizing 
in the depth of the earth, while the 
upper strata are crumbling away 
under the influence of winds and rain. 

Since the first Revolution, which 
had secured civil freedom, and pre- 
pared the way for freedom of thought, 
there had been more elements of 
ao in England than in any other 

uropean nation. These elements 
were now consolidated by the second 
fall of the Stuarts. On the other 
hand, France, who had been for so 
many years in the ascendant, was 
now exhausted by wars and mis- 

overnment. While the English were 

eposing James, because he had 
attacked the liberties of the nation, 
the subjects of the grand monarch 
were eating grass. Henceforth the 
office of fanning the flame of civiliz- 
ation has belonged to England. 
But, as great reforms cannot be 
consummated in a day, it was to be 
expected that the eighteenth century 
in England should be a period of 
struggles, as well as of progress The 
tree of freedom was* planted in our 


midst ; but it was delicate and liable 
to be blighted; it was necessary to 
dig around it and dung it. The 
eighteenth century is a time of tran- 


sition, of conflict between various 
elements—between order and dis- 
ordér, progress and conservatism, 
morality and immorality. The general 
law of human affairs being progress, 
the issue of the conflict was not doubt- 
ful; but the struggle was to be pro- 
tracted during a whole century. 
Cabals, intrigues, and party struggles, 
made up a clamorous chaos. Poli. 
tical honesty had been destroyed by 
political vicissitudes—the Church con- 
tained many “time-serving priests 
all over the nation ;” religion had not 
yet recovered from the attacks made 
upon it. But what great principle 
stood above the chaos, regulating it 
and working through it? It was 
the inheritance transmitted by the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— 
the spirit of inquiry, which moved 
thinkers and writers of all schools. 
Both assailants and defenders of 
religion—Shaftesbury, Toland, Boling- 
broke on one side, Clarke and 
Berkeley on the other—have recourse 
toa much more extended and serried 
array of reasonings than was dreamt 
of in the philosophy of preceding 
ages. The practical infidelity which 
followed the Revolution is drawn up 
into an ethical system; and the 
orthodox defend Christianity with 
still greater metaphysical acumen. 
The eighteenth century being then 
the confused, but sure development of 
the germs of progress, scattered 
abroad by the revival of letters, it re- 
mains to inquire in what way that age 
considered the perennial phenomenon 
of evil. Swift gives us the answer 
to that question. It was reserved for 
that great man, who was the most 
original genius of the eighteenth 
century, to cast the thought of the 
age into a literary type. Gulliver is 
the first of the three Spectators, as 
we may call them ; offspring of the 
two most eventful ages in history— 
characters which are made to survey 
the whole world, and to pronounce, 
whether by implication or plain 
verdict, on the great problems of 
humanity. These creations stand 
oper even among Soeny types— 
they are more universal in their range 
of vision, and no less coloured by the 
tints of that age of which they 
pene the most rare picture. 
hey are not made for the mere 
amusement of a novel-reader. They 
are valuable histories. Nor must 
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this view of them be deemed far- 
fetched. Far more extraordinary is 
the theory that a man, the wisest 
and greatest of his time, would take 
up the pen to write a common 
nursery tale; and yet that such a 
tale should be accounted his master- 
piece. This theory has actually been 
mooted respecting Rabelais. If inan 
age when, for social as well as literary 
motives, allegory was universally 
adopted as the means of instruction 
and amusement, Rabelais’ work is 
to be considered as a mere fairy tale, 
we do not see why no higher meaning 


should be attached to the “ Pilgrim’s © 


Progress,” than that which children 
in the nursery attach to it. If, how- 
ever, we consider allegorical works 
in their true light—as embodying the 
thought—whether political, philo- 
sophical, or religious—of the author, 
we must not refuse to accept 
“ Gulliver's Travels” asa summary of 
the thoughts of the eighteenth 
century, of tendencies which were 
concentrated in the presiding genius 
of the time—Jonathan Swift. 

That great man has been censured 
for his “Gulliver.” The starchy 
morals of our age have been scanda- 
lized by the Yahoos. Abuse has been 
heaped upon Swift because, to a 
superficial glance, his love of man- 
kind is concealed under the garb of 
misanthropy, because his soul was 
filled with ane indignation at the 
sight of evils prevalent in his time, 
and because his manners were eccen- 
tric. The public at large resemble 
that young curate who, being bullied 
by Swift, rose from table and left 
the room, saying that no gentleman 
could stand such treatment. He did 
not know that what he could not 
have borne from any other man was 
but the kindly humour of an eccentric 
man of genius. Swift was not ac- 
tuated by malignity; his seeming 
rudeness was merely intended to 
bring out a man’s character at once ; 
and he invariably gave his esteem to 
those who had penetration enough to 
understand him, and bear his rough 
humour with blandness. But of 
course these were, and still are, in 
great minority. 

Like a prophet of old, Swift raised 
a fearless, piercing voice of grief and 
rebuke, in the midst of a perverse 

eneration. Like a prophet he has 
_ stoned. His name has been 
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held up to the execration of man- 
kind by men who judge of the 
eighteenth century by the standard of 
the nineteenth. It is time that we 
should form a more correct estimate 
of that great man. The majority of 
Englishmen should regard him as the 
majority of Frenchmen regard Vol- 
taire—as not only a great wit but a 
great philanthropist. His wit, though 
coarser than that of Voltaire, was as 
fertile ; his originality of genius was 
greater ; his philanthropy was more 
practical, and was longer exercised ; 
and his name is not associated witha 
struggle against the truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

Though an original creation, Gul- 
liver must, as a literary type, reflect 
the mode of thought of his age. No 
wonder, then, that he babbled of 
Yahoos. Everyone will agree that the 
eighteenth century was a bad age—a 
period of moral decadence—during 
which, while the great destinies 
of the nation were being slowly 
shaped beneath the surface, the sur- 
face was froth and scum. Coral 
islands, before they are inhabitable, 
are nothing but dangerous reefs. 
The eighteenth century, while con- 
taining great germs of good, was in 
itself a necessary evil. Society had 
not yet recovered from the pernicious 
effects of the Restoration. The age 
in which Wycherley and Congreve 
had pleased, had left deep traces into 
the heart of England. The nation 
had fallen from her first works ; fri- 
volity, voluptuousness, selfishness, 
were at a premium. Addison com- 
plains that there are many passages 
in the writings of Shakspeare which, 
being tinctured with a religious spirit, 
would not be tolerated by a modern 
audience ; he is grieved at the thought 
that England should distingush her- 
self among nations by infidelity. Nor 
had this infidelity anything in com- 
mon with the learned and critical 
scepticism of our age. It was flip- 

ant and superficial. “One gets by 

eart a catalogue of title-pages and 
editions, and immediately, to become 
conspicuous, declares that he is an 
unbeliever ; another knows how to 
write a receipt, or cut up a 
dog, and forthwith argues against 
the immortality of the soul. I have 
known many a little wit, in the 
ostentation of his parts, rally the 
truth of the Scripture, who was not 
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able to read a chapter in it” ( Tatler, 
No. 3). After the peace with France 
there was an importation of French 
fashions and frivolity; but at the 
same time French refinement was 
left behind. Under the two influ- 
ences of levity and coarseness the 
nation had fallen into a slough, ex- 
trication from which could not but 
be gradual and difficult. That con- 
summation had not yet taken piace, 
although Addison had given the first 
signal of reaction, by showing that 
wit, humour, and knowledge of the 
world, could be united with a genial, 
refined, and reverent spirit. But as 
yet Addison stood isolated in a per- 
verse and adulterous generation. 

This stagnation could not last. To 
Swift was committed the charge of 
cleansing that Augean stable, the 
eighteenth century; but he could 
not do so without stirring up a rank, 
putrescent mass of corruption ; nor 
could it be expected that he could 
keep his hands quite spotless in such 
offensive work. If Gulliver is some- 
times coarse, it is because his age was 
so, and he had to speak the language 
ef his contemporaries if he would 
reprovethem. He lighted his alarm- 
fire with the fuel of the time. 

Swift was not a solitary misan- 
thrope who delighted from his study 
to rail at human kind. His genius 
was eminently practical. He threw 
himself into the strife of parties with 
all the ardour of a man of the world, 
He was continually fighting with his 

owerful pen in the cause of Ireland. 
The Drapier’s Letters, the most im- 
portant of these poetical writings, 
show to what extent he devoted his 
energies to the public welfare. The 
popularity he thus gained was im- 
mense, and, with all his cynicism, 
he was not so indifferent to it as he 
himself believed. There was no man 
of letters in that age who knew _so- 
ciety so well—none more fitted to 
take a survey of it and paint its 
image in imperishable colours. It 
was his very range and piercingness 
of glance that made him so intole- 
rant of vice ; when red-hot iron comes 
in contact with cold water, the latter 
is dissolved, with much noise and 
hissing, into steam; and such was 
the effect produced by the contact 
of Swift’s ardent soul with cant and 
corruption, His sensitiveness was so 
great that his mind writhed under 


the perception of evil; and these 
writhings at last ended in entire, 
permanent distortion. If poetry be 
considered, not as an accumulation 
of images and common places about 
love and purling streams, but as the 
production, even in unadorned style, 
of a powerful character that reflects 
the tints of the time as well as the 
universal nature of men—then it 
must be conceded that Swift was 
the greatest poet of that unpoetical 
age. Pope was an elegant versifier 
without much fancy. Addison was 
too placid and busy about littlethings. 
Swift alone united creative power with 
great sensitiveness ; and both these 
gifts with that universal genius, pos- 
sessed by none but himself in his 
time, of viewing mankind as a whole, 
and attempting a synthetical delinea- 
tion instead of taking a limited and 
microscopic sphere of observation. 
In the observation and description 
of little things he indeed equalled, 
if not excelled, his contemporaries ; 
but he did not as they remain among 
scribblers, patches and fardingales ; 
he rose above “the town” and cast 
his eagle glance over the whole 
world. 

Even when most imaginative, his 
works were eminently practical. 
They all bore reference to some 
principle he wished to inculcate, to 
some rule of conduct which he 
wished to enforce. In this respect 
Swift, next to the author of the 
“True Born Englishman,” is the 
most perfect literary representative 
of the British mind. His sturdy 
sense rejected all empty and frivolous 
theories ; plain and practical truth 
alone could move his genius, stir it, 
arouse it to powerful protests against 
the hollowness of the time. To him 
the end of all teaching, whether re- 
ligious, literary, or philosophical, 
was fruit. He sneered at Berkeley’s 
idealistic theory ; at the time-serving 

riests and bad writers that were to 

2 found all over the nation. 

It is in vain to allege that his mode 
of viewing the world was tinged 
with misanthropy, The world, as it 
then was, could not otherwise be 
viewed by an earnest man whose 
feelings went beyond the cold sneer 
of Pope, or the placid smile of Ad- 
dison. Rain and wind are necessary 
and grateful phenomena of nature ; 
but it is only after the thunderstorm 
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that the air is cleared, and all nature, 
as it were, renovated. 

It is in “ Gulliver’s Travels” that 
Swift’s genius flashed most brightly, 
illuminating the eighteenth century 
horizon with a momentary, vivid, 
and penetrating glare. The fancy 
displayed in the “Tale of a Tub,” 
the biting sarcasm fearlessly hurled 
at all abuses, are concentrated in 
“ Gulliver’s Travels ;’ and that wond- 
rous production besides displays a 
winning naiveté, an exquisite grace 
of manner, that make it the delight 
at once of the most unlettered, and of 
the most critical readers. It is no 
less valuable to the historian ; for 
‘Gulliver’ is the first of modern 
cynical spectators. It is the first 
of that immortal series of types, off- 
spring of the modern spirit of re- 
morseless examination. Incarnation 
of satire, he roams the world, as 
restless as the Wandering Jew or 
Sinbad the Sailor ; and though his 
adventures yield to no fairy tale in 
luxuriancy of the marvellous, he can 
find in them so many points of simi- 
larity with the real world, that he 
rebukes its vices and shortcomings 
with the most stinging satire. The 
force of this contrast lends double 
smarting to the wounds he inflicts. 
Voltaire said of Abbé Guénée, who 
had written an answer to the patri- 
arch’s attacks on the Bible—* This 
fellow makes believe to kiss my 
hand, but bites it sorely the while.” 
And the same may be said of Gul- 
liver’s satire. Never was contrast, 
that most powerful element of in- 
terest in fiction, so effectually used. 
It is not that “Gulliver” is an al- 
legory—when it was written, the age 
of allegories was gone by. It is 
more than an allegory—it is a long 
antithesis, in which most airy freaks 
of fancy are continually being op- 
posed to the most sober reality, the 
elfect being conducive to the infi- 
nite pleasure and surprise of the 
reader. It is neither a fairy tale nor 
a newspaper article; neither pue- 
rile like the one, nor simply practical 
like the other. It combines truth 
and fancy together, so as to produce 
a startling effect ; as the air is com- 
posed of two gases, one of which 
alone would consume, while the other 
would extinguish, all life ; but their 
harmonious union constitutes a mix- 
ture fit to be the breath of life. 


To heighten the contrast, the cen- 
tral figure in all this farrago of won- 
der, is the most practical, common- 

lace, matter-of-fact man alive. All 
apping knows him. Old sailors are 
ready to testify to his existence. He 
reports what he sees in the precise 
and detailed manner of the log-book. 
A sturdy, energetic Saxon, he is 
among cynical spectators what Lu- 
ther was among Reformers—the most 
practical, and withal most moderate. 

e is not only a good-natured youth 
like Candide ; nor an aspiring dreamer 
like Teufelsdréckh ; but a matter-of- 
fact, plain Englishman, who surveys 
the strange things brought under his 
range with as much coolness as any 
human being can display ; who be- 
haves with fortitude and boldness in 
adversity and danger ; who loves his 
country still, notwithstanding all its 
faults ; and has no greater wish than 
to get back to it. He is emphatically 
the English cynical spectator ; he 
does not, like Candide, finally yield 
to circumstances, and take up his 
abode in a foreign country ; nor merge 
into a cosmopolitan dreamer, like 
Teufelsdréckh ; but he conquers all 
obstacles, and returns to his native 
country, to end his days among his 
family, where he displays no more 
fancifulness or eccentricity than does 
every bilious old Nabob, and every 
mahogany-faced old sailor, whose 
brains have broiled for twenty years 
in a tropical sun. 

The cynicism of Gulliver is as pun- 
gent as his character is matter-of- 
fact. This was what would naturally 
be expected, and no more than what 
was found to be the case with many 
an old sailor, especially in those days, 
A man, whose every other word was 
an oath, and whose good nature was, 
to a superficial glance, buried deep 
under a thick incrustation of rough- 
ness, would not have spoken, con- 
cerning evil in the world, less openly 
and cynically than Gulliver. His 
misanthropy is the misanthropy, if it 
may so be called, of hundreds of 
soured old seamen. It does not, then 
outpass the bounds of reality ; and 
Gulliver must not be branded as an 
unnatural monster. Is his cynicism 
misanthropy in the proper sense of 
the word? The feeling of Timon— 
a promiscuous, inveterate hatred of 
mankind —is alone to be properly de- 
signated as “ misanthropy.” But, in 
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its common acceptation, that term is 
applied to a far less virulent feeling. 

ulliver is certainly sleanthropical, 
if to be misanthropical means to be 
sensitive (we grant, morbidly sensi- 
tive) to the evil existing in the world; 
to be unsparing in the denunciation 
of that evil; to be so taken up by 
that gloomy contemplation as to lose 
sight of the numerous acts of devo- 
tion, disinterestedness, and magnani- 
mity, which, in every age, ennoble 
the human race. A philanthropist 
who has visited Whitechapel may 
bewail its squalor and crime, may 
utter a cry of agony at the sight of 
masses of population little better than 
savages, without being charged with 
mnisanthropy, because he does not 
sufficiently remember that the divine 
image is not yet obliterated in the 
most wretched of mankind, that hope 
is a duty which is binding on the 
observer. 

But an ardent, imaginative mind 
may go further, and generalize a one- 
sided view of mankind. “ These men 
are bad—therefore all men are bad 
and detestable.” This is a theory 
that seldom or never influences the 
propounder of it in his dealings with 
men—for wicked actions proceed 
from wicked hearts, and not from 
hearts that hate evil. The wicked- 
ness of man remains for the observer 
a mere speculation, a dogma which 
his aggrieved soul has set up to sa- 
tisfy his repulsion for evil ; but prac- 
tically he is not the less humane, and 
generally finds that those who come 
within his sphere are, somehow, bet- 
ter than his theoretical mankind. 

If this is misanthropy, Gulliver is 
certainly obnoxious to be charged 
with it ; nor does he attempt to deny 
the imputation. Swift gives us the 
key to his whole life and writings in 
these significant words—“ I hate and 
detest that animal called man asa 

eral species, though I love indi- 
duals.” 

This is the great cynic’s utterance 
—open, straightforward as the man 
himself. He is not afraid of being 
called a man hater. He glories in 
what he calls his misanthropy, and 
intends to propagate it. He has 
framed a theory, and he thinks the 

tance of that theory necessary 

to honest men. He hates the 
jes ; he dubs himself a misan- 
Unfortunately, the species is 


an abstraction—a phantom, like Al- 
naschar’s despised lady. Individuals 
are the realities, and those he loves ! 
We knew it without his telling us 
so. Good cynic! Well might he say 
his re was not quite of the 
same kind as Timon’s. 

We think his cynicism and rough- 
ness are simply those of Goldsmith’s 
* Man in Black.” As long asthe world 
exists there will be honest eccentric 
men,whose heads aresterner than their 
hearts, who vent in a seeming indig- 
nation against men what is indigna- 
tion against vice alone ; whom, ac- 
cordingly, those who are not familiar 
-~with the eccentricities and inconsis- 
tencies of human nature, mistake for 
Timons ; although their satirical but 
benevolent nature has nothing in 
common with those men who, blinded 
by the wrongs they have undergone, 
labour under a moral hallucination, 
see nothing but evil in the world, and 
make individuals accountable for the 
faults of the species. Timon does not 
love the species any more than the 
individual. There is the greatest 
possible difference between his wild, 
undiscriminating, mind-clouding pas- 
sion, and the cool, observing, thought- 
ful misanthropy of Swift. Let it be 
granted that he hates all men ; he 
lays down that proposition with the 
calmness of a mathematician enun- 
ciating a theorem ; such is the con- 
viction he has been led to by ex- 
perience ; like any other theory, it 
may be erroneous ; but whether cor- 
rect or not, it is the fruit of observa- 
tion and thought, not the offspring of 
passion. The hypochondriac who 
aftirms that he is made of glass, and 
liable at any moment to fall to pieces, 
affirms nothing more improbable, 
more absurdly fantastical than Ber- 
keley’s theory, that all matter—the 
earth, the air, the sea, and all things 
contained therein—are nothing but 
unsubstantial shadows. Yet this 
theory is deemed worthy of con- 
sideration and reputation, simply be- 
cause it was arrived at by thought, 
and by thought not diseased in itself, 
however extraordinary its fruit might 
be ; while the hypochondriac’s de- 
ylusion being a mere freak of fancy, 
excites in the beholder nothing more 


than pitying derision. 

Swift’s misanthropy is an intellec- 
tual error, Timon’sa moral aberration ; 
and the latter’s disposition alone pro- 
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perly deserves the name of misan- 
thropy. The former error may be 
termed misanthropical judgment. It 
is based on a narrowness of vision, or 
rather on a certain concentration of 
vision, upon one point, from which 
some of the greatest thinkers have 
not been exempt. Descartes saw 
nothing but whirlwinds in the system 
of the universe ; some great physi- 
cians have seen all diseases in the 
liquids, others in the solids, of the 
human frame. Great philosophers 
have explained all physical pheno- 
mena by innate ideas, others by the 
senses. Great divines have been 
equally partial to their own side, 
equally averse to acknowledging any 
truth as existing on the other side. 
Narrowness and exaggeration seem, 
in a great measure, to be the lot of 
the human mind. Why should great 
authors be exempt from extreme 
views? Their pursuits certainly pre- 
dispose them to wide aspects of human 
nature, but in proportion to the energy 
of their thought and fancy, are they 
liable to see one point in stronger 
colours than the rest. Even in our 
comprehensive times, we are not so 
free from prejudice, partiality, obli- 
quity of vision, as to be warranted in 
blaming or depreciating a great obser- 
ver because he framed his theor 

of human nature on the facts which 
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had most impressed his susceptible 
mind. If it true, as Montaigne 
has it, that human fancy can conceive 
no stranger notion than has already 
been fostered by human speculation ; 
if, therefore, as old Burton says, phi- 
losophers are mad ; if, on the other 
hand, there is in human nature more 
of the fool than of the wise, and the 
popular mind is prone to entertaining 
vulgar errors, why should genius, 
which stands midway between philo- 
sophers and the vulgar, enlightening 
both, but drawing its materials from 
both—loftier than the common mind, 
more human and less pedantic than 
the philosophical mind—not meet 
with that toleration for its errors 
which sages claim, because of too 
much thought, and the multitude, 
because of too little thought ? 

To look at the sun dims and jaun- 
dices the sight. Swift contemplated 
evil with an eagle glance ; but, not 
withdrawing his eye in time, the 
result was that exaggerated sensitive- 
ness to evil which the world has been 
pleased to construe into downright 
malice and fiendish hatred of man- 
kind, 

Concerning the manner in which 
Gulliver considers evil, we shall only 
remark at present, that he investi- 
gates social phenomena in the moral 
point of view rather than the physical. 





TINTED SKETCHES IN MADEIRA. 


THE FLIGHT TO THE MOUNT. 


Tue influx of strangers to Madeira 
increases year by year. Rich in- 
valids seek its ubrious shores, 
because “its climate is the finest in 
the northern hemisphere ; exceeding 
that of all other climates in steadiness 
of temperature from day to day ; not 
being half so variable as either Rome, 
Nice, or Pisa, and only about one-third 
as variable as Naples.” Menof science 
pay it flying visits, in order to test 
the theories of the astronomers, geol- 
ogists, and naturalists who have 
preceded them, and to propound new 
ones. The children of genius come, 
trusting to find it the “nursing 
mother” of their beautiful imaginings. 
Travellers come with— 





“ Note-book crowded full 
Of all its history and romance, 
To measure it with tape and rule ;” 


And all come, filled with the expec- 
tation of having heart and mind taken 
possession of by its singular and un- 
paralleled scenery, which has obtained 
for it the graceful titles of “ Flower 
of the Ocean,” and “Queen of the 
Atlantic.” 

In visiting, however, the numerous 
laces of interest and beauty in 
[adeira, there is no particular route 

or plan observed, though there are 
times and seasons when many of them 
may be seen to more than ordinary 
advantage. As an instance, I may 
mention Nossa Senhora do Monte, 
commonly called the Mount church. 
Visit this at any period of the year, 
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and the magnificence of the view 
which it commands will repay even a 
trian for the toil of ascending to 
leaving in his memory a “ posses- 
sion of beauty for ever ;” but visit it 
on’ any of the days intervening be- 
tween the sixth and fifteenth of 
August, and those scenes which poets 
and painters in “no idle dreaming” 
have délineated, will present not only 
endid and luxurious pictures set in 
e¢ frame of “heaven’s wide arch,” 
but sparkling living illustrations of 
Madeira in its singular blending of 
social and religious life ; in its festive 
gaiety of heart and costume ; and in 
its wondrous adaptability to pleasure 
and idleness. 


It is the sixth of August, 1864, ° 


and the glorious sunshine is deepen- 
ing the mellow tints of fields and 
gardens; diffusing a rich splendour 
over the golden groves, warming into 
a’ red glow the brown and orange 
dyes of the leafy woodlands, flashing 
in the noisy cascades, and illuminating 
the sea with bright shifting glances ; 
while on the ambient air come thril- 
ling strains from winged warblers, 
“linking our sense to music of the 
sky,” and almost drowning in their 


’ full gushings the chimes which in 


merry peals are proclaiming from the 
belfry of the Mount church, that at 
noon the next day would commence 
the celebration of the festival, annu- 
ally observed by the Madeirans in 
honour of the “ Lady of the Mount.” 
In a few seconds the pleasant peal, 
baffling the sweet notes of the feather- 
ed songsters, diffused itself like a 
silvery shower over the green hills 
with their wealth of tropical foliage 
and perfume; over the white city 
cradled in such sylvan beauty as 
“detains the enamoured sight ;” 
reaching down to the beach, and 
away over the blue waves, to where a 
little forest of picturesque spars an- 
nounced the presence of an unusual 
number of foreign vessels. Between 
these and the shore were lines of 
gaily painted boats, which during the 
morning had come in from the Des- 
ertas and Porto Santo, crowded with 
villao, or peasantry, in their brightest 
holiday ‘attire, and each party being 
accompanied by a guitarette-player. 
Long before the clamorous bell had 
thus widely spread its message, there 
were hu of the natives, chiefly 
villao and vendadores, keeuly listening 
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for the first stroke disturbing the 
startled air, and which had no sooner 
reached them, than with glad foot- 
steps keeping time to their heart’s 
music, they went hastening towards 
the Mount. From the hamlets hidden 
in the purple mist floating over the 
central ridges of, Pico Ruivo and 
Pico itens they come in Indian 
file, now between precipitous ravines, 
and now having on one hand a white 
torrent rushing between steep banks, 
and on the other a perpendicular wall 
of rock, from whose craggy summit 
the beautiful wild goat looks wistful- 
ly down, as if half inclined to descend 
and dispute with them the right to 
use a pathway hardly affording a 
sufficient footing for himself. Still 
with fearless grace they continue to 
advance, secure in their supple 
strength and their sure firm step, 
each one carrying a burthen on either 
head or shoulders, and joining as 
carelessly in the chorus of the airs 
sustained by the guitarette-players, 
as do these groups following their own 
minstrels over the zig zag roads lower 
down, and of whom they catch occa- 
sional glimpses. 

Like those whom we first noticed, 
they too have their faces towards the 
Mount, and so also have the multi- 
tude coming up from the travessas 
and lanes of the city, driving before 
them strong oxen yoked to sledges, 
on which various articles of household 
furniture had been carefully piled ; 
mules with bells suspended from 
their necks, and bearing heavy sacks 
of flour and vegetables, and patient 
donkeys laden with panniers of salted 
conger eel and tunny fish, the flesh 
of goats, and loaves of brown bread. 
Heavily, however, as the animals 
were burthened, it did not appear that 
they carried sufficient to satisfy the 
necessities of the motley crowd, each 
of whom appeared, gracefully bal- 
ancing on his or her head, some pic- 
turesque load. The men, except 
those who drove the oxen, carried 
baskets filled up with either Valencia 
melons, or water melons, or huge 
bunches of unripe bananas, or quavas 
and pomegranates, or fresh fish, 
These latter, by the way, were in such 
astonishing varieties as could be met 
with only in Madeira; while in the 
ao shading of their lustrous 

es and fins, they were more beau- 
tiful than the 
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% Rainbow tinted shell which lies 
Miles deep at bottom of the sea, in all 
Colours of skies, and flowers, and gems, 
and plumes.” 
Endeavouring to rival the men in 
strength and usefulness were boys 
carrying round hampers of limes, 
citrons, green and purple figs, custard- 
apples, and grapes; while the women 
walked with ease and freedom 
beneath handsome wickerwork bas- 
kets heaped with plums, passion 
fruits, butter, eggs, and rich cakes 
made of fine abut honey, and walnuts. 
Bustling and hurrying, laughing 
and singing, this picturesque con- 
course, increasing at each travessa, 
reached the Careiro, or Sackville- 
street, of Funshal ; passing the club- 
house, where surprised and amused 
faces looked smilingly down on them ; 
passing the college, where no one 
seemed to take any notice of them ; 
and passing the barracks, where idle 
Portugese soldiers loitered to exchange 
jokes with the handsome maidens 
and graceful matrons. On still over 
the bridge which spans the torrent 
of Santa Luzia, and then by the shady 
road running along the left bank, 
rising higher and higherin picturesque 
curves through groves and gardens, 
where oranges, pears, limes, grapes, 
and cactus triangularis, with its 
transparent pulp, grow in paradisial 
luxuriance and perfection ; where 
Sn and raspberries are 
ound garlanding the same cane ; and 
os and pine apple ripen side 
y side. Ascending still, they pass 
cottages where pumpkins are trained 
over arbours, and vines droop their 
luxuriant clusters round doors and 
windows ; pass high walls enclosing 
the pleasure grounds of English wine 
merchants ; pass corn fields fenced 
with trellised vines; pass rich and 
tastefully planted slopes where the 
feathery banana and brilliant coral 
tree are grouped with gigantic 
fuscias and graceful acacias; where 
noble plane trees stretch their green 
arms over pleasant rustic seats ; 
and willows dip their branches into 
flashing currents, and see their in- 
verted shadows trembling in the 
liquid mirror. On and up a little 
further went the brightly-dressed 
merry company, reaching at last the 
wide-spread grove of chesnut trees 
clothing the hill on which the “Mount 
church” stands, and then mingling 





gaily and rolickingly with the crowds 
who had arrived before them,..and 
who were busy erecting canvas tents 
and booths of green boughs, .a 
spreading fruits and meats, and 
wines, and pyramids of flowers, on 
tables constructed of doors laid on 
tressels ; besides otherwise prepari 
for the refreshment and comfort 
those who were expected. to visit, the, 
Mount next day, and during the; 
tet days of the feast. 

he example of diligence and acti- 
vity set by those who had first arrived 
was eagerly followed by those who 
had come up from the city, and lo 
before the solemn glory of sunset had 
tinted “the skies with a thousand 
hues unknown to the daylight,” the 
noise of business and bustle had 
given place to the dreamy sounds of 
guitarettes, the deep chorus of men’s 
voices, the joyous strains of violins, 
the beat of feet on the fragrant 
sward and on the paved roads, as 
the assembled hundreds closed the 
day’s labours and toil in “ wildly 
rolicking” 

“ Till in verriest 
Madness of mirth, as they dance, 
They retreat and advance, 
Trying whose laugh shall be loudest 
and merriest.” 


THE FESTIVAL. 


The morning succeeding the “ Day 
of the Flight” (as the 6th of Au 
is termed by the Madeirans) had just 
opened with a radiant eye on the 
broad world’s silence and repose. 
The church of the “Lady of the 
Mount” was still lying half in shadow 
of the verdant curtain of chesnut trees 
and vinhaticos clothing the hill above 
and below it, and the summits of the 
mountain rising behind to a height 
of 4,000 feet (6,000 from the level of 
the sea) were yet enfolded in soft 
purple glories; while over its 
shadowy sides crept the lance-like 
golden rays, looking down into dee’ 
ravines, where dew-lit leaves breath 
fragrant welcome; stealing to the 
shingly beds of winter torrents, and 
poavernens, tuA summer streamlets 
into crystal threads ; shooting wide 
over forests, groves, and ens, 
over the white church and the green 
mount circled by the tents and booths 
of the multitude, still held in the 
spell of refreshing sleep ; over the 








city lying calmly in alternate light 
and shadow ; and over the sea which 
was all aglow, and trembling with 
delight. Such was the jubilant face 
which, like a thankful child, the 
island of Madeira turned up to the 
serene splendour of the vault bend- 
ing over it, when the bells suddenly 
rang out a joyous summons to the 
sleepers to awake and come forth. 
The call was quickly responded to, 
and men and women in bright festive 
array soon appeared, completing the 
arrangements and adornments of the 
canvas tents, and of the “ barracas,” 
as the booths of woven branches are 
called by the people of the island. 
The beauty of the interior of these 
] tents is indescribable, and the 
er must therefore trust to his 
own imagination for a picture of one 
of them, formed of interlaced branches 
of palm, orange, lime, banana, vine, 
h, and almond trees, the ripe 
ruit drooping inside, white the sun- 
light without, struggling to peep in, 
edges every leaf with gold. 
Diced the natives, there is a 
tradition about these barracas, that 
the people were taught to erect 
them by Marié, the wife of Alvar 
the governor, in order that the He- 
brews might not attract observation 
when holding the “ Feast of Taber- 
nacles” during the week in October, 
in which the Madeirans celebrate the 
vendemmia or vintage feast. Be this 
as it may, the appearance of a bar- 
raca both within and without, with 
only two exceptions, is Jewish. In 
its form it exactly resembles the 
booth which the Israelites were com- 
manded to make and dwell in during 
the eight days of the “ Feast of Taber- 
nacles.” It is similar also in the 
character of its simple furniture, the 
mattress serving as a bed by night 
and a seat by day ; the few vessels of 
metal and earthenware ; the bottles 
made of the skins of goats to hold the 
wine ; the pitchers of classical shape, 
in which the women draw water from 
the spring ; and the little lamp of 
oriental form which is kept burning 
day and night. Thus far, the resem- 
blance is perfect ; then come the ex- 
ceptions. For the small aaa 
dressed in blue and silver, before 
which the perfumed oil feeds a weak 
flame, there is no similitude in the 
tabernacle of the Hebrew ; nor are 
the sounds at the door, where thirsty 
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customers buy or barter fruit and 
wines, like the sweet voices of praise 
and thanksgiving ascending from the 
tent doors of the Israelites, and seem- 
ing to join “earth with heaven, and 
heaven with earth.” 

While some, as we have already 
said, are putting the last finishing 
touches to the tents, there are others 
spreasiing tables under the shade of 
chesnut trees, and heaping them with 
piles of alligator pears, near which 
they place small saucers containing a 
mixture of pepper and salt—the 
proper seasoning for this fruit—pyra- 
mids of peaches, plums, and mangoes ; 
while from the lower branches of the 
trees they suspend dozens of round 
flat cakes, strung on a flaxen cord, 
like beads onathread. Others, again, 
preside over tables where rows of 
little mugs, containing delicious 
Madeira-grown coffee, are flanked by 
huge platters of bread, interspersed 
with quaint-looking jars of quince 
mapilads and quava jelly, preserves 
for which the island is famous. 

Meanwhile, through all the bustle 
and amusement, time was passing 
noiselessly by, and the multitude were 
only reminded of his mute march by 
the din and clamour sent floating 
around on air-woven wings by the 
united efforts of gunners, bell-ringers, 
and trumpeters. This continued from 
seven teak till eight, when the rich 
harmonious music ofa band succeeded, 
and immediately after, from the adro 
in front of the church, rockets and 
other fire-works were let off, looking 
dim and feeble in the golden glow of 
nature’s day-spring, to announce to 
those far off and out at sea, what the 
noise of instruments had proclaimed 
to these near at hand—the beginning 
of the Festa do Monte. 

The church of Nossa Senhora do 
Monte is a conspicuous object at a 
distance of many miles from Madeira, 
owing both to its great elevation, atid 
to the strong contrast between its 
white walls and the dark back ground 
already described. It is a large con- 
vent-like building, with square win- 
dows, and towers bordered with 
black, Near it is the residence of 
the pe and the house occupied 
by the altereiro or verger, and the _ 
“ Pilgrim’s Home,” in which strangers 
may lodge during the festival. In 
front of the church is a large square 
surrounded by a low wall and stone 
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seats: this is called the adro, and is 
at all seasons, as well as during festas, 
the favourite lounge of the Madeirans. 
Looking over this wall, you see a 
handsome terrace, which is reached 
by a flight of basaltic steps, and 
below if the mount beautifully 
planted. During the days of the 
festival, the roads running round and 
through this are thronged with gaily- 
dressed people, eating and drinking, 
buying ‘id selling, singing and 
dancing ; while minstrels—including 
the performers on guitars, guitarettes, 
and violins—venders of toys and curi- 
osities, children and beggars, mingle 
with every group, and add to the 
eae effect of the gipsy scene. 

or is the vast and motley assemblage 
composed of natives only. Foreign 
sailors, who have come up from the 
vessels anchored in the roads, are 
there in considerable numbers, look- 
ing confused by the strange sights 
and sounds around them, and be- 
wildered by the dazzling appearance 
of the maidens in their bright dresses 
of striped cotton or marrapuja, their 
tightly-fitting scarlet bodices closed 
in front with thickly set rows of gold 
buttons ; their rich, dark hair par- 
tially concealed by either scarlet or 
blue silk half handkerchiefs, called 
lengos, or perhaps by little squares of 
snowy white clear muslin, exquisitely 
embroidered ; while their ears, necks, 
and fingers gleam with ornaments of 
pure ott. though in general of coarse 
workmanship. Foreign gentlemen 
are there too—Irish, English, and 
Scotch—some of whom gather in 
front of rudely constructed stalls, and 
make purchases of beautiful little 
baskets made from the heath plant, 
which here grows to the height of 
thirty feet ; or chairs made from the 
same; or perhaps cigar-cases, or 
paper-cutters, or work-boxes of inlaid 
woods, on which the peasant-manu- 
facturers of Madeira so happily dis- 
play their imaginative skill, in the 
variety of elaborate designs and em- 
blematic devices which they work 
out by the admixture of atoms of pine, 
orange, walnut, til, box, cypress, and 
chesnut trees; while others of the 
foreign party appear to vie with the 
impressionable seamen in their open 
admiration of t girls, famed all 
over the world for grace of movement 
and beauty of form ; and ifin feature 
they fall short, as arule, of the classic 
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delicacy of outline or colouring which 
one is led to expect from their sculp- 
tured forms, they possess at least a 
wealth of most attractive charms, in 
the abundance of their soft, dark, 
lustrous tresses, in their pearly 
teeth, and in their large dreamy eyes, 
with their quenchless light, like 
“ diamonds in the dark.” 

Elbowing this crowd are manchila 
men, displaying their active and 
athletic persons in wide, white, cotton 
breeches, yellow boots coming half 
way up the leg, blue or pink silk 
jackets, and straw hats with lon 
flaunting ribbons. Lightly an 
gracefully these men bear on their 
shoulders pretty showy-looking ham- 
mocks, having silk curtains of various 
colours looped with either gold or 
silver cords. Within these recline 
ladies, chiefly the wives of rich vend- 
adors, arrayed in damasks and bro- 
cades, wearing diamonds and ame- 
thysts set in the far-famed filla 
work of Pinto e Sousa, the fashion- 
able Lisbon jeweller, and having on 
their proud heads little French bon- 
nets, which serve at least the pu 
of supporting a profusion of artificial 
flowers. 

As the day advanced the crowd in- 
creased, the whole island giving u 
its inhabitants, old and young, ric 
and poor, to the enjoyment of the 
festival. Shortly after 12 o’clock the 
hidalgoes began to arrive, displaying 
to the admiring eyes of the multitude 
—from whom, erent on the occasions 
of grand festas, they keep strictly 
aloof—that luxurious pomp, bespeak- 
ing at once both their affluence and 
their pride. Superbly dressed, though 
in colours somewhat too bright to suit 
the sombre taste of the people of 
other climes, and with “ the waving 
grace of quivering plumes,” the ladies 
ascended to the adro, escorted by 
crowds of cavaliers, and followed by 
numerous attendants, taking their 
seats in the established order of their 
rank. Then, after a short season of 
rest, they entered the church, sweep- 
ing through its long aisle to the altar, 
while the wives of the vendadors, 
eapage ag Bae Per eo kneel- 
ing there, moved away with the guie 
of trained habit. 7 “- 

Distinctions both in rank and creed 
are nowhere more openly asserted 
than in Madeira, where the aristoc- 
racy guard their exclusive privileges 
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with despotic selfishness, and the 
Church maintains hers with an en- 
grossing spirit approaching to in- 
tolerance. This social and religious 
tyranny, however, is in no way dis- 
agreeable to any class amongst the 
natives, and strangers are hardly sen- 
sible of it in a country where the 
universal rule of conduct is frank 
politeness. 

But to return to our subject. All 
the riches and magnificence of the 
church are displayed during this fes- 
tival. The altar is laden with vases 
of gold and silver, exquisitely traced, 
and filled either with flowers of pure 
white, breathing softest perfume, or 
piled with blossoms of gorgeous tints 
and rich odours, while the whole 
building is profusely adorned with 
wreaths, and drapery of gold and 
silver tissue. 

Just at noon, a priest gorgeously 
robed begins the “text,” or twelve 
o'clock service. His cope is em- 
broidered with gold ; his girdle and 
maniple, though they represent the 
cords and bands with which the 
Saviour was bound, glisten with 
bright threads ; his amice is of soft 
white satin ; his chasuble of rich silk, 
having the purple cross on the back 
edged with treble rows of seed pearls ; 
his albe is of the finest transparent 
lawn, and is embroidered with the 
elaborate needlework for which the 
women of the island are famous. 
While this priest is engaged with the 
noon service, two others, also wear- 
ing rich vestments, pass continually 
backwards and forwards from one 
end to the other of the railings in 
front of the altar. One of these 
carries on his hands a small figure or 
image of the Virgin—the same, it is 
said, which angels brought down 
from heaven and laid beneath a group 
of chestnut trees on a bed of bella 
donna lilies, to indicate where a 
church should be built—arrayed in 
silver gauze, and having a golden 
glory on its head. With the quiet 

ce which distinguishes all Ma- 

eirans, he presents this to the kiss 
of each individual kneeling before 
the railings, and afterwards permits 
all who desire it, to press to its bright 
vermilion lips bouquets of flowers, or 
little golden ornaments, such as 
hearts and crosses—beautiful and 
simple tokens of human love, in- 
tended for dear ones at home, whose 
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absence may have been caused by 
age or illness. 

While he is thus engaged, the other 
priest is passing continually from one 
end of the cancelli to the other, with 
his head bent over the worshippers, 
whom he reminds that the festival 
is held, not only in honour of the 
Virgin’s life, but in commemoration 
of her resurrection. As all educated 
Madeirans, however, are supposed to 
be familiar with the circumstances of 
this event, the particulars—just as 
in Britain—are related only in ser- 
mons, when, for the instruction of the 
lower classes, the preacher describes 
how the Virgin lay stretched in death 
in a small house in the heart of 
Jerusalem, at a time when the 
Apostles were scattered abroad 
preaching the gospel to the Gentiles ; 
who, in a moment of time, eleven of 
them, borne on invisible wings, came 
flying into the chamber, from whence 
a spirit had just passed into the 
golden doors of heaven ; how they 
found the bed surrounded by angels 
whose faces shone like silver fire, and 
whose voices resembled the music of 
a sweet full choir heard from afar ; 
how they remained altogether in that 
room, which was filled with heavenly 
fragrance and light, until the third 
day, when they carried forth the body, 
from which no trace of beauty was 
passing away, and laid it in a stone 
sepulchre in the Garden of Geth- 
semane ; how they lingered at the 
tomb for three more days, the angels 
remaining to console them till the 
dawn of the fourth, when they 
ascended beyond their reach of vision 
on shining crystal steps, thronged 
with forms of glorious beauty ; how 
on the next day St. Thomas arrived 
weary and footsore, and desired to 
have the sepulchre opened, when lo, 
it was found empty, and then the 
eleven remembered that the angels 
had expanded their glorious wings as 
they ascended, thus concealing from 
their uplifted gaze some object too 
radiant for mortal eye to look upon. 

Such is the tradition of the resur- 
rection of the Virgin, which the 
priest reminded the Madeiran congre- 
gation was commemorated in the 
“Festa do Monte,’ and which 
Britons celebrate in the “Feast of 
the Assumption.” 

Considering the vast multitude 
assembled on the Mount, there were 
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comparatively few persons in the 
church : only just enough to make 
the tout ensemble a rich picture, such 
as Titian or Guido would transfer to 
their glowing canvas. A crowd 
would prevent your being able to 
judge of the fine proportions of the 
lofty centre aisle, or to see the 
gorgeous decorations of the transepts 
or side chapels, one of which is dedi- 
cated to St. Jago Minor, and the 
other to St. Lourenco. But there is 
no crowd, and you see one thin bright 
stream of people quietly entering the 
church, and another leavingit. You 
see queenly forms kneeling at the 
altar, and you admire—for who can 
help it ‘their soul-lit eyes, and the 
soft caressing hand with which they 
touch the delicate little figure before 
they press their coral lips to it with 
a yearning tenderness. You see 
others waiting in attitudes of un- 
studied grace for their turn to kneel, 
or you watch them breaking up into 
groups and entering the chapels, 
which, on the present occasion, are 
lavishly adorned with silk and velvet, 
and gold and silver drapery. An 
you see peasant women, graceful as 
the best of them, kneeling, or even 
sitting on the floor, large bright 
shawls hanging in folds around them ; 
and peasant girls and young vend- 
adors, sweet and fresh as primroses 
and brilliant as marigolds, in little 
knots near the pillars, or opposite 
to some of the gorgeously coloured 
pictures of saints and martyrs. While 
your eyes are thus feasted, your sense 
of hearing is receiving dreamy im- 
roe of the mingled sounds of 
ow voices from the altar, and 


whispered Pa from the women, 


and echoing footsteps in the aisles, 
and occasional high and rapturous 
strains from the choir, and grand 
symphonies from the organ. These 
last attract you to the gallery, where 
from the window you have a scene 
which it is a high privilege to look on 
once in a lifetime. 

Beneath you is the adro and the 
Mount, as already described ; farther 
down lies the city, its white streets 
creeping up into hills clothed with 
beauty as with a garment, while en- 
circling, or rather enfolding them, is 
an amphitheatre of mountains, whose 
brows are flooded in golden light, 
whose feet are covered with ocean’s 
foam, and down whose sides streams 
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white like silver, yet clear as crystal, 
run with constant music. And then, 
surrounding the whole, like a float- 
ing zone of light, or a glorious girdle 
enamoured of its centre, is the beau- 
tiful azure sea, the hem of her robe 
like stainless snow, and sunbeams 
crowding over her, as if forgetful of 
their home in the skies. 


THE FIRST EVENING OF THE FEAST, AND THE 
LAST. 


Until the evening, the scenes within 
the church and without, described in 
the last chapter, varied but little from 
hour to hour; then all traffic, ex- 
cept in refreshments, ceased, and the 
soft vesper bell, flowing down “like 
some old poet’s rhymes,” reached the 
multitude scattered wide now over 
the Mount and-the hill side. Some 
were sauntering through calm groves ; 
some were down in pleasant ravines, 
scrambling through ferns and odorous 
underwood, and over moss-covered 
rocks, from which an occasional slip 
into the babbling stream added to the 
enjoyment ; and some were in groups 
under the broad chestnut trees, list- 
ening to improvisatores recounting 
marvellous legends, or extolling the 
youth and beauty of the maidens, and 
the strength and grace of the men 
whom the occasion had assembled. 
Others, again, were waltzing to the 
music of the band; while others 
danced tothe mirthful notesof violi 
which set dainty feet twinkling an 

lancing like sunbeams through a 
eafy screen. And then there were 
others—and those not a few—wan- 
dering in pairs in every direction. 
They were lovers all ; and the exqui- 
site harmony existing between the 
young and happy. so circumstanced 
with regard to each other in Madeira, 
and the lovely flowery scenery with 
which they are surrounded, can only, 
in my opinion, find its lel in this 
self-same “ island ise,” in a pic- 
ture, or in the life-dream of some 
impassioned poet. 

umerous marriages follow the 
interval of idleness and pleasure oc- 
casioned by the celebration of this 
festa. The Madeirans are affectionate 
and impressionable, possessing, not 
alone the yee of sentiment and 
idea, but of real life in its simple and 
noble purity ; while their power of 
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improvising is but the natural result 
of their intense perception of the 
perfections with which they are sur- 
rounded—the peony of nature creat- 
ing poetry in themselves. 

The instinctive principles of the 
Madeiran women are pure and beau- 
tiful. As mothers, they are unsur- 
passed in love and devotion to their 
children ; as wives, they are fond, 
faithful, and gentle ; as sisters, they 
are generous and self-sacrificing ; 
while the men have the character of 
being ardent and impassioned as 
lovers, tender and affectionate as hus- 
bands, and loving and indulgent as 

rents. In fact, it is said that 

adeiran housewives never scold, 
Madeiran children never cry, and 
Madeiran masters never give way to 
violent temper. 


This is a long digression, and the 
praise it embodies seems high and 
exaggerated ; yet, I believe, taken 
collectively, it is true, nor have I ever 
heard any one really acquainted with 
Madeiran character deny that in their 
domestic relations they come as near 
perfection as any other people in the 
world ; while with those nationalities 
—if I may so speak—which we can- 
not respect, and must ever condemn, 
we have nothing to do in a paper 
such as this. Once for all, however, 
I may just remark here, that it is 
almost impossible to describe Madeira 
or its inhabitants without appearing 
to deal in fables; or at least to 
delineate them by means of “ word- 
painting instead of simple expres- 
sions. Yet, if one attempts to picture 
what is wondrously beautiful, what 
is more necessary than to try—even 
though it is often a failure—to find 
suitable language? The poet, in of- 
fering his tribute of homage to 
“Grace,” could use no other than the 
glowing language which he did, and 
which, with equal fitness, might be 
employed in describing this lustrous 
island ; for truly of her also it may 

said :-— 


“Bright are her garments, bright and 
many-hued ; 
Violets, and pinks, and roses all com- 
bine ; 
Their tints Sidonian, and yet all subdued 
By some soft breath, with mellow ra- 
diance shine. 
And whose can bethat breath, O Grace! 
but thine? 
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Who, at thine own will, tamest th’ ethe- 
real dyes, 
Else splendid over much from heaven's 
own mine. 
*Tis thou who send’st the light to soothe 
all eyes, 
Till colors sink into the soul like har- 
monies.” 


Immediately the “vesper bell,” to 
which we alluded in the beginning of 
the chapter, rings, the hidalgoes leave 
the Mount, retiring to the palatial 
quintas in the neighbourhood ; while 
the rich vendadors, or shopkeepers, re- 
pair to the cottages which they have 
engaged for the week, whose owners, 
in turn, rent little palheiros, or huts, 
the ordinary occupants of which are 
content to live for the time in the 
coat air, sleeping under trees, or on 
the floor of the church. 

Just as the grandees are leaving 
the adro, rockets are sent off, fol- 
lowed by other fireworks, such as 
Catherine-wheels, serpents pursuing 
butterflies, and other quaint devices. 
Lastly, the whole front of the church 
appears beautifully illuminated by 
graceful festoons of small oil-lamps, 
and then the ceremonies of the day 
are officially over ; for lo! that for 
which they had been watching ap- 
pears— 


“ in the painted oriel of the west, 
Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines, 
Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love and 
rest.” 


Each succeeding day from this, the 
first evening of the festa, to the 15th, 


which is the last, repeats its prede- 
cessor; and on that, which is the 
most eventful of all, the “ pilgrims” 
come up to the Mount by hundreds. 
They are of all ages and stations, 
though it is rare to see one of noble 
birth amongst them, and but few men, 
except the aged. In times of grief 
and anguish, these people had pro- 
mised to perform a pilgrimage to the 
Mount Church during the ‘Feast of 
the Assumption, and to offer gifts to 
the “Lady,” proportioned to their 
means, should their great troubles be 
rolled away, and they are now fulfill- 
ing their vows. Many of them have 
walked several miles, and then, though 
ready to faint with fatigue, they 
climb the long flight of basalt steps, 
already mentioned, on_ their knees ; 
while some few arrive in hammocks, 
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and kneeling at the foot of the stairs 
in all the gracefulness of youth and 
strength, reach the uppermost step 
with damp brows and forms writhing 
with pain. At the church door they 
exchange the gifts which they bring 
in their hands for a lighted taper, 
and passing with this (still on their 
knees) into the church, they make 
their way to the altar, and press their 

arched lips to the image of the 

adonna. This done, their next and 
last duty is to drink of the waters of 
“the fountain ;’ and oh! if they 
could only taste of them then, what 
a pleasant and refreshing conclusion 
it would be to their weary pilgrimage ! 
But that cannot be;.the fountain 
trickles from a cleft of the rock on 
which the church is built,and through 
a dense crowd they must press their 
way out of the church and down to 
this. It is well they are no longer on 
their knees. 

A picturesque porch, supported on 
basaltic pillars, serves to keep the 
trickling spring clear and cool, and 
also contains beneath its shelter an- 
other image of the Madonna, with a 
spangled robe and a golden glory, 
which is further protected from being 
injured by light and heat by a heavy 
glass-shade, around which hang bas- 
kets of flowers; while in front is sus- 
pended a small oil-lamp, kept burning 
continually day and night all through 
the year. Close to the fountain are 
some beautiful plane trees, throwing 
around it the charm of alternate light 
and shadow, while above it is one of 
the finest chestnut trees in the island. 
Each pilgrim on entering kneels, and 
then filling no cup, but simply ap- 
plying their dry mouth to the sweet re- 
freshing water, quafis a deep draught. 
Entering by one arch she leaves by the 
opposite, and thus there is less crush- 
ing immediately near the fountain 
than anywhere else. 

Meanwhile, the festa is drawing to 
a close; yet the people, in no degree 
wearied of the festivities, even on 
the evening of the eighth day, are 
endeavouring to press into moments 
the joys of hours. The dancers ap- 
pear to have wings to their feet : 
the singers have acquired more lusty 
notes, if not fresher tones : the brass 
band is braying its best: the lovers 
only are silent; even of their next 
meeting they cannot speak, they had 
found that place so sweet. Hark! 
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there goes the gun. The festa is 
over. The band ceases: the people 
hurra: the withered branches of the 
barracas are tossed into the air: a 
living stream pours down towards 
the city, and there is silence on the 
Mount. 


“ Ah! when shall they all meet again ? 
As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, 

‘ For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever!’” 


THE CAVE. 


Some days have passed since the 
celebration of the Festa do Monte, 
and once more the brief but exqui- 
sitely beautiful gloaming is passing 
away. There are no bells ringing out 
now from the domes, on which the 
sun-set glow is still lying warm, nor 
is there any other music floating on 
the air than that of the sweet ceaseless 
voice of the streams as they hold their 
constant way towards the sea. By- 
aud-by this hushed repose is broken 
by strange wild notes coming from 
various directions—from the ravine 
below—from the hill above—from the 
distant mountain ridges. You pause 
a moment in amazement, and then 
you recollect having heard that the 
yous are in the habit of calli 
1ome their cattle with the anibioal 
conches, This explains the mystery, 
and yet there is one low, long-drawn, 
frequently-repeated note which seems 
to have a significance of its own, 
Reader, should you ever find yourself 
in Madeira, watch for this strange, 
lingering note, and trace it to its 
source, even should it lead you, as it 
will, up to where the mountain is 
bare and barren—where the red fer- 
ruginous earth is beautified only by 
masses of scoria, and the basaltic 
rocks by little shumac plants and 
creamy-white lichens. 

Once again you are likely to hear 
it when you have reached this eleva- 
tion, and it has guided you to a ridge 
the summit of which has a castellated 
appearance, and round which you 
follow a narrow path for afew a. 
when you are suddenly stopped by a 
high wall of basalt, stretching across 
your path to the edge of a fearful 
precipice. You hear the waters roar- 
ing far below, and trembling to think 
of the danger, from which you had 
escaped but by one step, - draw 
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back in dismay, and turning the 
shoulder of the ridge again, prehabie 
sit down to take breath. 

Presently you see yon a man coming 
up the mountain path, and following 
him at some distance another and yet 
another, while from the right and left 
others also are coming, and each one 
turns the shoulder of the ridge, salut- 
ing you as he passes. All appear to 
know that you are from “one of the 
British Queen’s islands,” as they ex- 
press it in Madeira—a fact of trivial 
consequence in their estimation in 
comparison with being “of the Queen 
of Portugal’s island,” except just at 
that particular time, when they are 
coming stealthily one by one, in fear 
of their very shadows, and yet in 
their heart of hearts trusting in you, 
stranger though you are, because you 
are a Briton. 

The conch which served to guide 
you to this spot has long since ceased, 
and you now observe that, except 
yourself, each man who has responded 
to its wild call, carries in his hand 
an adexa or small pickaxe. If you 
can speak Portuguese, address any 
of them fearlessly, and ask permission 
to accompany them, and if you are 
unacquainted with their language, let 
them understand your wishes by 
signs, and you will meet with a ready 
compliance. There is gladness as 
well as kindness in the voice of the 
man who undertakes to be your guide, 
as he tells you to follow, and then leads 
you cautiously and almost tenderly 
round the wall of basalt by means of 
well-cut steps, which, however, over- 
hang the precipice in so fearful a 
manner you cannot choose but hold 
your breath and set your teeth. He 
encourages you by his cheerful voice, 
and by his words, if they convey any 
meaning to your ears, to be steady— 
to keep to the right, pressing near 
to the wall as possible. In about a 
moment the danger is past, the path 
is wide enough for two, you round 
another projection, and lo! you are 
on a little patch of soft green m 
about five feet aan ee an arche 
opening into the t ridge of rock, 
or rather on this side “ wall of rock,” 
from whence issues a faint lig 
Your ae enters, and invites you 
to do the same. 

There are pictures which I cannot 
paint with pen and ink, and this is one 
of them. I hope to do is to convey 
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by means of simplest words a faint 
idea of the scene within. The cave was 
forty feet by twenty, and fifteen feet 
high. The roof and sides were en- 
crusted with stalactites and pebbles, 
and plumed with tufts of wavin 

ferns. At the upper end was seate 

on a fragment of rock an elderly man 
in the neatest festa dress of the villao. 
The light of a small oil-lamp placed 
on a projection behind and above his 
head, fell partially over him, reveal- 
ing a graceful though weakly form, a 
low, broad brow, and black lustrous 
tranquil eyes. On either hand, near 
the sides of the cave, and more in the 
stream of light than the old man, 
stood some ten or a dozen women, 
wearing snowy lencos drooping down 
to their shoulders, and small blue 
ts over their scarlet bodices. 
The thick gold chains called locos, 
usually worn on all public occasions 
by women of this class, were laid 
aside, and only a few retained their 
gleaming finger-rings. Between these 
and the entrance were crowded as 
many men as the cave would con- 
veniently hold, a narrow passage 
only being left down the centre, 
which enabled you to see the silver- 
blue sky beyond glorified by thou- 
sands of shining worlds. There was 
perfect stillness ; every man standing 
uncovered, holding his hat in his 
hand with his adexa, the head of 
which rested on the ground. Onthe 
faces of the women only there was a 
calm, and a full and quiet happiness. 
Occasionally they turned their eyes 
to where stern visages were but half 
revealed in the dim light, beaming 
with such unutterable trustfulness as 
betrayed the pride and entirety with 
which they reposed in the strength 
and love of those who had come there 


prepared to grapple with death if ne- 
cessary for thelr sakes. wal were 


all in a Salvator Rosa-like light and 
shade, from the aged man beneath 
the lamp to the shadowy forms stand- 
ing near the entrance, where the 
starlight from without and the last 
faintest verge of the lamp-rays within 
mingled into one. This is the picture, 
which remained silent, and almost as 
motionless as if painted on canvas, 
for a period long enough to allow the 
visitor to inquire mentally—‘“ What 
will come next? What are these 
down-trodden, patient Madeirans 
about todo? Are they going to pro- 
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pose an overthrow ofthe government ; 
or will they try to blow up the island 
on the same principle which once led, 
it is said, to a like attempt on St. 
Helena ; and which caused Sampson 
to pull the tower over his own ears ? 
And then, what are women doin 
here if there is wrong or danger 
Ought they to be found standin 
there amidst armed men in the wild 
light and shadow of that cave? Are 
they waiting to witness scenes of jar 
and strife? Are they determined on 
adding to the danger of those who 
would shelter them even from their 
very fears? Are they using aright 
theinfluence of their grace con beauty 
by quickening into life the stormy 
passions of vexed men’s minds, and 
ought they not rather make it the 
load-star to keep them in the ways of 
ustice, and peace, and household 
ove t 

But there is no time for any more 
hard questions. The old man rises, 
and with those tender dark eyes, 
looks quietly around, as ifto ascertain 
whether all whom he expected are 
present. He speaks, and even should 
you understand modern Portuguese, 


you will be at a loss to comprehend 


the patois he uses. You must wait 
yet a little longer for the solution of 
the mystery. 

There is a slight movement 
amongst the people when the old man 
had ceased, followed by a moment’s 
perfect stillness, and broken then, 
not by any harsh sound, but by the 
clear soft voice of a woman stealin 
along that dark vaulted roof, anc 
then rising and leading the voices of 
all the rest, until there bursts on the 
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ear of the astonished and delighted 
British stranger, 


* All hail the power of Jesus’ name!” 


Oh, what a surprise; what a 
beautiful and joyful surprise for him ; 
and what a surprise, too, Ihave, no 
doubt, for many who will read these 
pages, to learn that even here, amongst 
the natives of Madeira, the Lord hath 
not left himself without witnesses— 
that even here there is a little leaven, 
which shall-remain till the whole be 
leavened. 

Prayer followed, then a_ short 
earnest exhortation to steadfastness 
in keeping the faith ; and lastly, a 
second hymn. This time it was # 
Portuguese composition, and in its 
wild, unexpected, and plaintive ca- 
dences, resembled the hymns which 
one hears from congregated thousands 
in the fieldsin the neighbourhood of In- 
verness, when the Highlanders come 
down to the “tables” once in every 
six months, and sing in their native 
tongue, during these open-air services, 
the very same hymns which, hundreds 
of years ago, might be heard in the 
dead of night stealing up heavenward 
from the glens and caves of the 
mountain fastnesses. 

When the service was concluded 
the people departed, leaving an in- 
terval of afew seconds between the 
exit of each. A parting blessing 
from the aged elder followed them ; 
and I have no doubt that those who 
had assembled in fear and trembling, 
separated in renewed hope and 
strength, and returned to their homes 
in the full possession of that peace 
which “ passeth all understanding.” 


GARRICK.—PART II. 


But in the following month the 
famous comedy of “The Suspicious 
Husband” was brought out, and an- 
ger, one of his most successful 
and spirited characters was added 
to Garrick’s repertoire. Actor and 
character were indeed worthy of 
each other, for nothing can exceed 
the buoyancy, the unflagging gaiety, 
the frolicsome abandon of this prince 
of good-natured rakes. Worked into 
a novel, it would have been a good 
and popular character. It is one 
of the few diving comedies, is written 
with extraordinary animation, and 


reads now almost as fresh as on the 
day it appeared. As acted by Gar- 
rick and Mrs. Pritchard, it must have 
been an admirable entertainment. 

The gaiety of Ranger starts from 
the moment the curtain rises. His 
talk with the servants ; his reply to 
his friend, when he had been up all 
night :— 

“The law is a damnable dry study, Mr. 
Bellamy; there have I been at it these three 
hours; but the wenches will never let me 
alone. 

“ Bel.—Three hours! Why, do you 
usually study in such shoes and stockings ? 



















“ Ran.—Rat your inquisitive eyes! Ex 
pede Herculem, Egad, youhaveme. The 
truth is, I am but this moment returned 
from the tavern.” 


His quotation from “my Lord 
Coke,” in “a case I read this morn- 
ing,” and his friend’s expostulation, 
“ My Lord Coke?” and his answer, 
“Yes, my Lord Coke ;” and the 
whole kept up in the same tone of 

mdon, make it a most entertaining 
production. To the end of his life 
almost, it was one of Garrick’s parts, 
and would seem to have suited him 
“to a hair.” In the same free key 
as the “ Wonder,” and having its 
window and rope-ladders, and bed- 
chambers, it was yet the work of a 
beneficed dignitary of the Church, 
Doctor Hoadly—a matter that did 
not offend the delicacy of the king, 
who was so delighted with it, that 
he sent a hundred pounds to the 
author, and had the play dedicated 
to himself. Garrick himself wrote 
prologue and epilogue, the last of 
which, in the shape of a fable, ended 
with rather an awkward suggestive- 
ness as tothe author of the play—* But 
here no artifice can hide the ass.” 
And the jealous growling spirit of the 
manager, took a general expression, 
“the manager an owl,” to himself. 

This excellent piece, besides other 
examination, drew forth an excellent 
bit of dramatic criticism from Foote, 
then playing at Drury-lane, and pre- 

ring his “Diversions of the Morn- 
ing,” in which he pronounced it to 
be the best comedy since Vanburgh’s 
“Provoked Husband.” Italso brought 
out a bit of criticism in the odd shape 
of a farce by Macklin, which lived 
but one night. In short, the play ex- 
cited a storm of criticism at the Gre- 
cian and other coffee-houses, and 
was a sensation of the day. 

Yet with the prosperity of his 
season, the manager’s behaviour and 
temper was a little strange. He had 
a spite to Garrick, and seemed to 

ge the success that brought to 
himeclf such profit. When the houses 
were overflowing, he was seen peeping 
through the curtain at the audience, 
muttering “Ah, you are there, are 


desired to re-engage Garrick for another. 
+ Davies. 


Garrick. 
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you? Much good may it do you!” 
One of his pastimes even was to go 
down upon his knees, and give a 
burlesque of the curse in Lear, “in 
Garrick’s manner,” to the obsequious 
applause of some dependants. It is 
said even that he might have readily 
secured Garrick for many seasons, 
but that he preferred his dislike to 
his interest, and let him go without 
a word.* In May the season closed, 
with, it is said, receipts to £8,000. 

The title to the Drury Lane patent 
thus offered to Garrick, can be traced 
in afew words. Without going back 
to what might be called the “ Black 
Letter” times of the stage, we may 
start from the time when it was 
shared between Colley Cibber, Wilks, 
and Dogget ; a period stretching from 
about the beginning of William the 
Third’s reign, until George the 
Second’s. Soon Booth the actor took 
Dogget’s place : the patent had been 
just renewed for twenty-one years. 
Soon came the amateur young 
manager who purchased the whole 
of Cibber’s share, and half of Booth’s 
for £5,500, an enormous price con- 
sidering the decay of the property. 
Later on Giffard purchased Booth’s 
remaining half, and thus at High- 
more’s break-up in 1733, the proprie- 
tors of the patent were Highmore, 
representing one-half, and the Widow 
Wilks and Giffard. Fletcher then 
appeared and purchased the whole 
for little more than the unlucky 
Highmore had given for half. He 
ruled a very languishing and dis- 
tracted kingdom until the year 1743, 
when his health being impaired by 
out, he thought of retiring to 
‘rance, not however before he had 
hopelessly involved his property. 
The patent had been mortgaged for 
three thousand pounds to Sir Thomas 
de Lorme anda Mr. Masters ; and an 
unsuspicious Mr. More had been 
persuaded to advance money for the 
redemption of the patent, being told 
that seven thousand pounds would 
set it free, and took as his security 
the theatre properties and wardrobe, 
with title to enjoy all the receipts. 
But he was presently surprised by 
»seeing in the papers a public notice 
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that the patent was to be put up to 
sale under a decree in Chancery, and 
he was in this embarrassing position 
that he might be the owner of a 
theatre without a patent. 

After some negotiations two bank- 
ers in the Strand, Green and Amber, 
into whoge house many of the county 
receivers were in the habit of deposit- 
ing the land tax, proposed as a scheme 
to Lacy, whosesteadiness and business 
habits had attracted attention, a sort 
of panels on this basis. They 
were to pay Fleetwood an annuity of 
six hundred a year; the patent was 
to be set free, and paid off; More 
was to let his mortgage lie out at 
interest, and Lacy’s third in the 

purchase was also to stand over, and 

e gradually discharged by his share 
in the profits. To this arrangement 
everybody agreed. 

Acouple of years later came a money 
crisis ; the Bank of England rocked 
and tottered ; and the house of Green 
and Amber, called on suddenly by 
the Exchequer to pay in some large 
balance, nearly £20,000, had to stop 
payment ; the theatre had been going 
from bad to worse; the audiences 
were growing thin, and the actors 
receiving no pay, assumed Mrs. 
Cibber’s description of “ Lacy’sragged 
regiment.” Stillhehad struggled and 
with difficulties closing about him, 
with his mortgagée actually about 
to sell the green-room properties, and 
break up the whole concern, extricated 
the theatre with surprising skill and 
readiness. Riddle, a receiver for 
the county of Bedford, was father-in- 
law to Green, and was being made 
accountable by the Government for 
the sum lodged with the bankers, 
which amounted to nearly £20,000. 
To him Fleetwood proposed that his 
interest in getting a new patent—the 
old one, which had but a couple of 
years to run, being only worth a 
trifle ; and thus enormously increased 
the value of the security. Riddle at 
once agreed to so advantageous a 
proposal; and Lacy having taken 
steps to apply to the Duke of Grafton, 
at once thought of Garrick as the 
best partner he could have in such a 
speculation. As he wasto be for many 
years the useful friend and assist- 
ant of the great actor in managing 
this great institution, a few words 
about his history and character would 
not be out of place, especially as Mrs. 
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Gisher had Just hewn found in a 
rather disagreeeble light. 

“A man of the name of Lacy,” 
and “this man,” as Sir John Haw- 
kins oenhomepeaney called him, was 
in trade in Norwich, about the year 
1722. He belonged to the Irish 
family of the name ; and having met 
with some misfurtunes in business, 
he went up to London and joined 
Rich’scorps. He seems to have been 
a person of steady purpose and good 
business habits, had a clear ail 
without genius, and, above all, a 
buoyancy of disposition and purpose 
not to be checked by reverses. Above 
all he had character ; and the players, 
in some of their squabbles, had 
accepted his word as ample security 
that they were to be paid their claims. 
He had a rough boisterous manner 
which commended him to a particu- 
lar class, and was, perhaps, an earnest 
of his honesty. He tried a great 
many schemes. He joined with 
Feilding in the unfortunate adven- 
ture at the Haymarket, and played 
the tragedy poet in the drama 
“Pasquin,” which brought about the 
fatal Licensing Act. This, no doubt, 
led to his appearance as a lecturer 
at York Buildings, a natural protest 
against the persecution which had so 
injured him; for many of the actors 
were now’wandering about destitute 
and unable to get their bread. This 
he called “ Peter’s visitation.” It 
was maliciously said, that his object 
was to compete with the popular- 
ity of Orator Henly’s show, but 
the explanation was, no doubt, what 
has been given. His strictures, 
however, as they gave great offence 
to Sir John Hawkins, from their 
dealing freely with “the great offi- 
cers of state and the clergy,” we 
may assume to have been harmless 
enough and founded in reason. This 
entertainment, however, seemed to 
have come under the power of the 
Act, and was stopped, which the 
pompous Tory knight vindictivel: 
describes as—“ he was seized, dealt 
with as a vagrant, and silenced.” 

He it was who had started the 
ideaof Ranelagh, that building which, 
according to Johnson, gave such an 
“expansion to the human mind.” 
In this enterprise he was badly 
treated by his partner, but managed 
to withdraw from it successfully, hav- 
ing sold it at a profit of £4,000, toa 

















Mr. Burnaby. — Finally he was an 
assistant to Rich, at Covent Garden, 
when an opening came for the nego- 
tiation for Drury-lane. 

Lacy was about this time liv- 
ing in Quin-street, Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, looking about for some new 
scheme, was “supposed to understand 
stage management,” says Sir John, 
contemptuously, “and had some 
friends,” An important one was the 
Duke of Grafton, the Chamberlain, 
whom he had met out on hunting 
parties, and used such opportunities 
as the field opened to him, having 
always refreshment ready, to ingra- 
tiate himself. It was supposed, too, 
that the Tory sympathies of the Duke 
leant towards the Irish Lacys. But 
Garrick, who was Paginsing to know 
dukes and lords in plenty, no doubt 
hel him ; and as it is said that 

y Burlington had used her inter- 
est with the Devonshires, it is not 
unlikely that Garrick had already com- 
menced the intimacy that was to 
end in his marriage. The new patent 
was readily obtained; and, indeed, 
it was likely that the authorities 
would be glad to have one theatre 
at least which was likely to be well 
conducted, by steady, respectable, 
clever men, instead of as hitherto, by 
adventurers and spendthrifts. 

Garrick had three friends, men of 
business and of substance, who assist- 
ed him through the negotiation— 
Draper, the partner of Tonson ; Clut- 
terbuck, a mercer; and Doctor Sharpe, 
who afterwards wrote some Italian 
travels coloured by the grossest pre- 
judices, On the 9th of April, 1747, 
an agreement was signed between the 
two future patentees, on the follow- 
ing terms :— 

e total present liabilities of the 
theatre, including the mortgage to 
Green and Amber, the mortgage to 
Mr. Meure, arrears due to actors 
and tradesmen, were set down at 
twelve thousand pounds, There 
was besides an annuity of £300 to 
Cawthorpe, and another of £500 to 
Fleetwood. Of this twelve thousand 
Garrick, helped by his friends,* found 
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eight.t Each party was to draw 
weekly or otherwise, £500 a year as 
manager, and Garrick was to receive 
besides £500 a year salary for his 
acting, but was restrained from play- 
ing at any other house except on the 
terms of dividing profits with his 
fellow manager. By thus putting 
more money into the adventure and 
receiving more out of it, the greater 
weight and interest came to him. 
On the whole it was a fortunate in- 
vestment for his money. Rarely, in- 
deed, have the functions of a popular 
and “drawing” actor, and that of a 
skilful manager been so fortunately 
united. 

With the new season, and the new 
management there was to set in a 
hopeful era for the drama. At Drury 
Lane was to come the reign of judg- 
ment, sense, fine acting, lavish yet 
judicious outlay, excellent yet not 
“sensational” attraction, and skilful 
management ; and on these charac- 
teristics was to follow prosperity. 
And not only financial prosperity ; but 
almost at once came a sudden eleva- 
tion of thesocial status with which the 
drama was to be recognised. It rose 
into respect and consideration. The 
other theatres shared in the general 
“rehabilitation ;” and he would have 
been a bold magistrate who would 
have now dealt with a manager of 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden “as 
a@ common rogue or vagabond.” 

On these principles the new man- 

agers went vigorously and at once 
to work. They were determined to 
get together “the best company in 
{ngland ;’ and by the middle of 
July were busy remodelling the 
house. They shared the labour be- 
tween them — Garrick undertaking 
the intellectual duties, engagement 
of actors, selection of plays, &c.; 
Lacy looking after the theatre,scenes, 
wardrobe, andexpenses. And through 
all their long connexion they seem 
each to have kept within the domain 
they had marked out, and to have 
discharged their separate parts with 
an exceptional harmony. 

The interior of the theatre, as laid 





’ 
* “T have a great stake, Mr, Pritchard, and must endeavour to secure my property 


and my friends’ to the best of my judgment.” —Letter to Pritchard, ‘Garrick Correspon- 


dence,” vol. i, 54. 


+ This is on Davies’ authority, for the agreement makes no mention of the contribution 


of each party. 
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out by Wren, had one remarkable 
feature. The stage projected for- 
ward by many feet, in a sort of oval, 
into the y of the house, and 
followed the semicircular shape of 
the benches of the pit. The actors 
made the entrance through doors 
which were down near to the 
audience. Thus there was one more 
side-scene necessary. The player was 
thus in the middle of the house, 
every whisper and play of expression 
was perceptible, every rich or fine 
coloured habit had a more lively 
lustre, and the stage had a greater 
depth.* Cibber looked fondly back 
to this arrangement, and reasonably, 
for it would be in favour with the 
vld school of declamatory actors, 
who would wish their measured 
utterance and mouthings to be heard 
and seen to the best advantage. But 
it obviously interfered with stage 
illusion and abridged the space for 
the audience. Very soon, a little 
after the commencement of the cen- 
tury, alterations were made, the stage 
was shortened and thrown back, and 
for the first doors, where the actors 
entered, stage boxes were substituted. 
By this alteration the house was 
made to hold “ten pounds” more 
than it did before. 

By July the managers were “in 
the midst of bricks and mortar,” and 
Lacy was busy making new ap- 
proaches to the house, altering it 
internally, painting and decorating. 
By fresh arrangements they contrived 
to increase the paying accommodation 
by forty pounds a night. Thus the 
very first step of Garrick in his 
adventure was marked by that sound 
thought and profit which attended 
all his actions. He himself had gone 
down to his family at Lichfield, had 
found damp sheets at Coventry, and 
had to be bled. He was fast enlist- 
ing recruits; and it is characteristic 
that at the earliest moment he found 
on his hands, he used it to the service 
of all his friends. Barry, growing in 
prosperity, already pronounced supe- 
rior to Garrick in many favourite 
parts, he retained at his house. 
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Mrs. Cibber, his friend and corres- 
pondent, was of course engaged. In- 
deed it was whispered that the man- 
ager’s favour was to place her in 
every leading part. his rumour 
even reached Bristol and brought up 
a petulant remonstrance from the 
Pritchards, husband and wife, and 
thus early gave Garrick his first 
managerial experience of the morbid 
sensitiveness of actors. A protest 
he answered in the good generous 
and reasoning way which afterwards 
became almost habitual with him 
in dealing with such wounded sensi- 
bilities. He showed him temperately 
that it was the proprietors’ interest 
that Mrs. Pritchard should have her 
proper place at the theatre, and not 
be sacrified to the empire of “any 
haughty woman.” An expression 
that seems to hint that there was a 
coldness between the former friends. 
Perhaps Mrs. Cibber was offended that 
her advances and advice as to the 
patent were passed over. And hav- 
ing reassured these jealous souls, he 
gave them the best proof of his 
regard by making their son treasurer 
to the theatre. 

He also engaged Macklin and his 
wife. A man who, under a fancied 
sense of gross injury, had attacked 
Garrick with both tongue and pen. 

It is amusing to read Macklin’s 
biographer on this act of Garrick’s, 
which, even if it were an act of atone- 
ment, had a certain graciousness. 
“ Although Mr. Macklin,” he says, 
“had just cause to remember the 
cruel treatment he had formerly 
experienced at the hands of Mr. 
Garrick, yet the nobleness and gene- 
rosity of his mind prompted him now 
to dismiss it totally from his recollec- 
tion.” This is exquisite. Kitty 
Clive, “Peg” Woftington, Delane, 
Havard, Sparks, Yates, and Wood- 
ward, who was to join after a 
Dublin engagement was concluded, 
all made up a company that was not 
merely strong, but brilliant. Quin 
alone, still morose and aggrieved, re- 
fused an engagement and retired to 
Bath.t 


* Her Majesty’s Theatre is constructed on this principle. 
+ Later when he wished to join Rich's company, his curt application is well known:— 
‘* Dear sir, I am at Bath. Yours, James Quin.” And the answer as curt :—“ Stay 


there and be d——d. Yours, Jonw Ricn.” 








At last, on September the 15th,* 
the playhouse opened brilliantly with 
a fine prologue, frem the pen of 
Samuel Johnson, with Macklin as 
Shylock, and an epilogue spoken by 
Woffington. The prologue—weighty, 
impressive, and sonorous, contained 
these famous lines— 


“Those who live to please, must please to 
live.” 


And the fine encominm of Shakes- 
peare— 


* Panting time toiled after him in vain !” 


and expounded to the audience the 
faith and principles of the new 
management. 

They were not to expect rope- 
dancers like Mahomet, boxers like 
Hunt, flying-chariots, and such panto- 
mimic tricks. It was hinted—but the 
remedy lay with the audience them- 
selves—that the stage could hardly 
reform itself, but must follow the 
taste of the public. Garrick de- 
claimed Johnson’s majestic lines with 
fine effect, and there must have been 
felt a singular appropriateness when 
he said— 

“From bard to bard the frigid caution 
crept, 

Till declamation roared, while passion 

slept.” 


And at the bottom of this bill the 
curious audience found another hint 
of reform—that there was to be no ad- 
mission behind the scenes ; and “it 
was humbly hoped” that the audience 
would not take it amiss. Significant 
too was the choice of Macklin’s Shy- 
lock—a ready comment on John- 
son’s lines ; for Macklin was of Gar- 
rick’s own school of writing, and 
with them no declamation was likely 
to roar. 

Garrick himself fell ill a few days 
after the opening of the theatre, and 
as Johnson’s fine prologue was re- 
peatedly called for, it was at last 
published, with an apology from the 
manager, who hoped they would ac- 
cept it in that shape. He himself 
was not able to appear until a month 
later, when he came on in Archer. 

Behind the scenes a new order 


and regularity had been introduced. , 
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Reforms were sadly wanted there 
for the greater actors had become 
careless as to learning their parts ac- 
curately, and were often heard ap- 
pealing to the prompter. A strict 
attendance at rehearsal was enforced 
the plays were better mounted, and 
the parts carefully prepared. 

Some of the older actors, who 
from habit supplied. the defects of 
memory and carelessness by “a bold 
front and forging matter of their 
own,” were tacitly rebuked by being 
gently left aside for some time. 

The management relied principally 
on good stock-pieces, well supported 
with one or two strongly-cast re- 
vivals, and a new play or two. 

Barry was put forward as the lead- 
ing actor. He played in “ Hamlet,” 
“King Lear,” in the “ Provoked 
Husband,” with Mrs. Woftington in 
“Henry V.” Nights of special at- 
traction were, when Mrs. Woffington 
came out in her famous “ breeches 
part,” Sir Harry Wildair, with 
Garrick as Fribble, to wind up the 
evening; or such nights as when 
Garrick and Barry played together 
in the “Orphan,” in the “ Fair 
Penitent ;’ or when Mrs. Cibber, 
Garrick, and Barry were joined in 
“Venice Preserved.” The parts in 
this play seem to have been cast @ 
travers, for Garrick took Jaffer, the 
weak, tender, loving, irresolute con- 
spirator ; while Barry was the fierce, 
impetuous, and unscrupulous Pierre; 
still with the “enchanting melody” 
of Mrs. Cibber in Belvidera, and the 
nobleness and passionate tcnderness 
of the play itself, it proved a great 
attraction. Later, on another stage 
Barry took his right part, and all 
this time artfully eeaed it to profit 
as an opportunity for studying Gar- 


rick, 

Mrs. Cibber had another opening 
for the enchanting melody in Polly ; 
but the new comedy of the “ Found- 
ling,” by Edward O’Moore, brought 
out a wonderful cast. Barry showed 
his grace and tenderness in Sir 
Charles; Macklin, as Faddle, found 
a part that suited his oddities and 
convulsed the audience. Saddle, 
said to have been modelled after “an 


* Murphy and Davies both say the 20th; but Geneste, who was better acquainted 
with bills, &c., is likely to have been more accurate, 
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ingenious young gentleman” who had 
some skill in taking off the opera 
singers, and was allowed by the 
ladies who had turned his head to be 
sent to gaol for forty pounds, was 
given to Macklin, who delighted the 
audience in a part eminently suited 
to his rough and broad eccentricities. 
Mrs. Cibber was all softness and 
music, and Woffington, in Rosetta, all 
pertness and prettiness ; but Garrick, 
who had been given Young Belmont, 
a sort of walking gentleman, by his 
extraordinary spirit and versatility 
contrived to lift it into perfect pro- 
minence. No wonder the play had 
a run. 

To Shakespeare due homage was 
paid in the “ Tempest,” and in a re- 
vival of “ Macbeth ;” but a AMJacheth 
cleared from the “improvements” and 
decorations with which it had been 
daubed over by the clumsy mechan- 
ists of the stage. These were the 
features of the first season of the 
new management, which was certainly 
carried through with spirit and effect. 

For September the 2nd_ began, 
when the chief attraction at the com- 
mencement lay in Woodward and 
his special range of character, and 
Barry in “Othello” and “ Hamlet.” 
But the chief attraction before Christ- 
mas were two Shakespearian revivals. 
Never was there a more legitimate 
triumph than that of Garrick and 
Mrs. Pritchard in Benedick and 
Beatrice, for it was the triumph of 
true genius exercised in the most per- 
fect and buoyant bit of comedy that 
could be conceived. So evenly match- 
ed were their famous powers, and so 
sparkling the alternations of their 
vivacious rivalry, that the town 
found it impossible to decide on the 
superiority between them. But a 
yet more important revival had been 
occupying his thoughts, and was the 
result of much pains and care. This 
was “Romeo and Juliet”—the play 
of poetry, grace, and tenderness, put 
into the appropriate hands of the 
very priest and priestess of grace, 

athos, and tenderness—Barry and 
rs. Cibber. Here again we have 
that temperate self-denial of Gar- 
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rick; for it was a tempting oppor- 
tunity, and though the part was in- 
finitely more suited to Barry than to 
Garrick, the town would have readily 
found indulgence for the manager, 
who had seized on the prize for him- 
self. But he took the play with him 
into his closet, and with an odd in- 
consistency, the man who just cleared 
“ Macbeth” from the thick crusts and 
varnishes with which Davenant and 
other Shakespearian “restorers” had 
quoted it, did not shrink from putting 
an entirely new catastrophe to this 
story of the Verona lovers. 

There are many who go to our 
theatres now, and are melted over the 
wakening of Juliet in the tomb, and 
the long and touching scene between 
the lovers that follows, and never 
dream that Romeo should originall 
have died just after his combat wit 
County Paris. The whole of the inter- 
viewis a clever bit of sham Shakespea- 
rean writing, really well done, even to 
the “fathers have flinty hearts,” which 
has been sometimes quoted as a bit 
of the true stuff. It is impossible 
to deny that the play gains in acting 
by this daring interpolation, which, 
besides, was in some degree justi- 
fiable, as being based on the version 
of the tale as told by Bandello.* But 
at the same time he deserves in- 
finite credit for the manner in which 
he has fallen into the tone of the 
situation, and caught up the sweet 
key of Shakespeare’s music. So 
dramatic is this finale, and now 
grown so indispensable, that the play 
is never played without it, and if it 
were revived or written as Shakes- 
peare wrote, it would, no doubt, be 
sadly inefficient for the “star” actors 
playingit. Garrick himself attended 
all the rehearsals, gave his hints, 
watched it carefully, and the result 
was a marvellous performance, which 
drew the whole town for nineteen 
nights. 

Meanwhile his old friend and 
school-fellow “Mr. Samuel Johnson,” 
struggling on through “ garret toil 
and London loneliness,” glad to get 
fifteen pounds for a masterly poem, 
busy with what must be called the 


* Murphy’s praise of this alteration amounts to extravagance. ‘Garrick, beyond all 
question, has shown superior skill” (toShakspeare!). ‘‘ He rousesa variety of passions. 
We are transported with joy, surprise, and rapture, and by a rapid change we are sud- 
denly overwhelmed with despair, grief, and pity. Every word pierces to the heart, and 
the catastrophe as it now stands is the most affecting in the whole compass of the drama !” 














































































most gigantic “hack-work” that could 
be conceived, the great “English 
Dictionary,” had. thought of his old 
tragedy, which years before had 
brought him up to London, full of 
theatrical designs. A very different 
fortune had befallen the actor and 
the scholar, who had started together 
from Lichfield. Garrick was at the 
head of the first. theatre in England, 
in easy if not opulent circumstances ; 
Johnson was still fighting a cruel 
battle, and not yet known as the Dr. 
uel Johnson who was the weight 
representative man of sturdy Englis 
nciples and morals, and whose 
glish writing was the pure classic 
model of the time. For Garrick to 
take his friend’s play, and use his 
pew and resources to place what 
e must have seen, was a heav 
and unskilful, even compared wit 
the dreary models of history, tragedy, 
was certainly no little proof of kind- 
ness and true generosity. “ Irene,” 
some acts of which had been written 
in a country town before its author 
had read Shakespeare, which had 
been read with Peter Garrick in the 
Fountain coffee-house, then  fre- 
quented by Fleetwood, was actually 
now at the beginning of the new 
year in rehearsal at Drury Lane. 

The manager, who even said that 
the author had no sense of tragic 
emotion, tried hard to have some 
“ business ” introduced into the play. 
He felt that Johnson’s cold and 
solemn platitudes would set the 
audience yawning or empty the 
theatre. . But Johnson hotly resent- 
ed this interference, and it had nearly 
become a general quarrel. It is 
characteristic that Garrick should, 
instead of using his power, merely 
apply to a common friend to reason 
with the angry author. “Sir,” said 
Jobnson, in reply, “ the fellow wants 
me to make J met run mad, that 
he may have an opportunity of toss- 
ing his hands and kicking his heels.” 
The “fellow,” however, did not play 
Mahomet, but Demetrius. Mahomet 
was given to Barry, no doubt to give 
the play every advantage: but he 
made only a part of it. 

On the 6th of February was the» 
first night of “ Mahomet and Irene,” 
more remarkable perhaps from its 
showing Johnson in the side boxes of 
the theatre out of his old brown 
suit, glowing in “a laced waistcoat” 
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and new flaming scarlet coat, flitting 
from, in that unwonted raiment, the 
coulisses, where were the actresses, 
to the boxes, and from boxes to the 
coulissesagain. Surely here isasubject 
for our Wards and O’ Neils, as charac- 
teristic and suggestive of humour as 
Leslie himself could have found. 
With that fresh and delightful mas- 
ter, the “scarlet coat” assorting so ill 
with the rude, heavy features of 
Johnson, would have lit up a picture 
as remarkable as Uncle Zoby in the 
“Sentry Box.” 

It was an anxious night. In the 
beginning, before the curtain rose, 
strong catcalls were heard, to which 
the author himself alluded a little 
imprudently in his prologue. The 
epilogue was said to have been writ- 
ten by Sir William Yonge. “I know 
not,” says Boswell, in his own true 
key, “how Johnson’s play came to 
be thus graced by the pen of a person 
then so eminent in the political 
world,” And this obsequious doubt 
seems well founded, as the better 
opinion would appear to be that it 
was in part written by Johnson 
himself. 

Garrick had spared neither trouble 
nor expense for his friend. All that 
could be done for it in the way 
of sumptuous dresses and eastern 
scenery was done ; but it was of no 
avail. Though the prologue “soothed 
the audience,” neablas could lighten 
the hopeless declamation of the piece, 
which was as cold and insensitive as 
the most monotonous of the French 
school. The grand “spectacle” could 
not help it off. Even the clap-trap 
description of the English Constitu- 
tion, which one of the Turks said he 
had heard of, was of small profit. 
Mrs. Pritchard, Barry, and Garrick 
declaimed their dull parts with sur- 
prising vigour and elocution ; but 
nothing could give it spirit. Even the 
desperate resource suggested by Gar- 
rick to furnish some motion to the 
piece, of having the heroine put to 
death by the bow-string before the 
audience, became ludicrous by the 
contrast, and the audience screamed 
out “Murder! murder!” Still a 

lay that could be kept on the stage 

or nine nights could not have been 
so hopelessly bad, though this alone 
may be set ? the account of the fine 
pageant and an eager curiosity. 
Meanwhile the reputation of the 
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Violetta continued to increase. 
One of her ardent admirers was 
Zoffany, destined hereafter to paint 
many pictures of her future husband, 
and to him she sat for an excellent 
portrait. But a curious whisper of 
gossip, which connected her name 
with that of the king, actually 
found its way into print, and a ae 
tical satire, the names disguised under 
classical titles, and which may be 
explained by a key, hinted how 
Monarchus had seen Viola, “the 
celebrated Saltatrix,’ from his box 
at the opera, and had sent Ingenio 
as a sort of ambassador, but without 
success ; and how a waiting-woman 
or dresser had told Ingenio that Falus, 
the Duke of Cumberland, was the 
favoured one. The King had thus 
been as unsuccessful as the King’s 
son. 
the time, which made free with every- 
thing in a public station. 

The oe of the Burlingtons 
was still unabated. Lady Burlington, 
always impulsive and exaltée, as may 
be seen by her odd epitaph upon her 
own daughter, used to go with her to 
the theatre, and actually wait at the 
wings with a pelisse to throw over her 
when she should come off. Later, 
she took her to Lord Lovat’s trial. 

On the 3rd of December, 1746, she 
had appeared at Dru Lane with 
her old success, and with her a male 
dancer called Salomon 

On one occasion, in January, she 
was put down for three dances with- 
out her knowledge, and the audience 
being disappointed, a riot had nearly 
taken place. The absurdities of the 
day had made follies, as Walpole said, 
enter into the politics of the time, ra- 
ther they were the politics of the time. 
So young noblemen, like the young 
French bloods of our own time, flun 
themselves into wretched theatrical 
con with an extraordinary ar- 

our. On this night Lord Bury and 
some other men of fashion began a dis- 
turbance, and insisted on her being sent 
for to Burlington House. Next day 
it became the excitement of the hour; 
—great houses were thrown intoagita- 
tion. Lord Hartington, a son-in-law 
of Lady Burlington, was made to 
work the ministry, who used all its 
influence to secure a good reception 
for the dancer on her next appearance. 
“The Duke” was sent to desire Lord 
Bury not to hiss. But the Violetta 
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herself took the most effectual mode 
to make her peace with the audience, 

A few ae after she = a 

retty and characteristic a 

he “humbly begs leave to a sued 
the public that she is very much con- 
cerned to hear that she has been 
charged with being the occasion of 
the noise on Wednesday night.” She 
adds that “ she cannot possibly be 
guilty of an intention to disoblige 
or give offence to an English audience, 
especially where she had met with so 
much indulgence, for which she -re- 
tains all possible gratitude,” &c. This 
physical impossibility of being un- 
grateful is quite a foreign form, 
and came gracefully from the pen of 
the popular danseuse. At the same 
time Lacy had before him the recol- 
lection of the Chateauneuf riot, only a 
ew years before, when the house was 
all but “torn down,” because a French 
figurante, who had been announced 
in the bills, did not appear. 

But a more curious visit was one 
to the Tower with Lord Burlington to 
see the prisoners. He told her as 
they entered, “Every one that’ we 
shall see now is to be executed to- 
morrow,” which shocked her a good 
deal. Such a visit was quite in keep- 
ing with the odd craze of the time, 
when Lady Townshend was commit- 
ing all sorts of extravagences about 
Lord Balmerino, and Selwyn was 
making jokes on the executions 
of the rebel lords. They were 
brought in. The prisoners were 
drawn up, and among them was 
the famous “Jenny Dawson” and an 
interesting youth, quite a boy, named 
Wilding, who belonged to an old 
English Catholic family. The youn 
girl was so attracted by this child, 
and the unhappy fate that was in 
store for him, that at the first oppor- 
tunity she threw herself at the feet 
of her protector, and with extra- 
ordinary vehemence begged him to 
use his influence to save Wilding, 
A ee was obtained on condition 
of his banishing himself to the North 


American colonies, where he was, nét 
long after, killed in a skirmish with 


the Indians. Some seventy years 
later, when the Wilding family had 
become all but extinct, and an an- 
cient maiden lady of Liverpool, 
alone remained, a gentleman, named 
Rossan, was charged by her with a 
mission to Mrs. Garrick, to offer a 








somewhat late acknowledgment for 
this generous intercession. The 
ntleman saw her, performed his 
uty, and found that, though she 
was very old, the whole incident came 
gradually back on her.* 

It needs only a glance at the wicked 
tittle tattle of Walpole’s letters, to 
see upon what a slight foundation a 
hint is required to build up any story 
that was damaging to name or fame; 
rather which seemed “ mischievous” 
and likely to be a “ good story” for a 
few days. When, therefore, this 
ostentatious and, it must be confessed, 
rather unusual patronage of the Bur- 
lingtons was noticed; when the 
“ popular Saltatrix” was seen at their 
parties, it was almost of course that 
the polite Backbites and Sneers 
should whisper that this was a 
daughter of Lord Burlington’s, born be- 
fore his marriage, when he was abroad 
at Florence. This has been made a 
little mystery of ; has been called “a 
disputed point,” and a “ vexed ques- 
tion ;” butin truth has nothing what- 
ever to support it beyond the fact 
that a noble lord and his lady were 
very kind to her, and eventually pro- 
vided for her. Disinterestedness or 
the mere power or exercise of affec- 
tion were in those circles so old 
fashioned and incomprehensible, that 
on only one explanation, such be- 
haviour seemed reasonable. A few 
plain facts and a little few common 
sense reasons will show how un- 
worthy this bit of gossip is of being 
called a vexed question. First, she 
was born at Vienna, not at Florence, 
where Lord Burlington lived. Se- 
condly, he had been married two 
years before she was born, and from 
the date of his marriage lived many 

ears in England without leaving it.t 
But apart from these figures remains 
the fact that Walpole, chronicling 
every free story of that age, an 
unscrupulously affiliating everybody 
to everybody, and often, too, mention- 
ing Lord Burlington and Lady. Bur- 
lington, and this patronage of the 
Violetta, never hints at such a sus- 
icion. Lady Burlington, too, was not 
ikely to have shown so remarkable a 
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Nor would Lord Burlington have 
been pleased at such an arrival in 
England. Finally Mrs. Garrick, when 
asked directly on the matter, denied 
it flatly to Mrs. Carr. 

The rest of her answer to that 
lady helps us to the true solution. 
“No,” she said, “but am of 
noble birth.” It would seem then 
that her father was some one of rank 
at Vienna, possibly one of the Star- 
renberg family, from whom it is said 
she brought letters of introduction to 
England, and this too would account 
for the Court patronage she received 
at Vienna. in short, the way she 
was treated was exactly what might 
be expected in the case of a pretty 
and attractive girl, modest. and well 
conducted, though belonging to a 
dangerous profession, and who was 
known to have noble blood in her 
veins. 

There is nothing to show how the 
attachment between Garrick and the 
Violetta began or progressed. But 
with this attachment is connected a 
melo-dramatic anecdote, which has 
been made the basis of a popular 
German piece, which again has been 
adapted to show off the versatile 
talents of an actor of our own time, 
who plays the vapid and valiant 
Fribbke of the day so incomparably. 

The story is of the peculiar class 
associated with Garrick’s name, the 
details of which usually turn on his 
marvellous powers of mimicry and 
facial expression. For some of these 
there is a small basis of truth ; others 
seem transparently manufactured. A 
young city lady, with a testy father, has 
fallen frantically in love with Romeo, 
as played by Mr. Garrick; grows sick; 
is at the point of death; is sent for 
by the father and treated with con- 
tempt as “a stage player ;” talks of 
the folly of being moved by sham 
emotions ; and thus gives an oppor- 
tunity for bringing in the pantomime 
of the Child who fell over the Win- 
dow, and which belongs to another 
period of Garrick’s life. There are 
various versions of the young girl’s 
cure. In one she is taken to see 
him in Abel Drugger, and com- 


partiality for one who was suspected ’ pletely “des-illustonnee.” The actor 


to be so nearly related to her husband. 


is brought to her as a doctor ; reveals 





* This story was told to the writer by a lady who had it from Mr, Rossan, who 
‘waited on Mr, Garrick. 
¢ Boaden. 
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himself as Romeo; talks to her; 
drinks as he talks ; and by his in- 
coherent ravings as Richard’ awakens 
her from her delusion. In the Ger- 
man play it is a baronet, in the Eng- 
lish a city merchant. But the point 
of the story is nearly the same in all. 

But Lee Lewes, the comedian, 
gives a minute account of the court- 
ship of the Violetta by Garrick, some 
incidents of which are like what has 
been just given. He says he heard it 
through an aged domestic of the Bur- 
lington family. The dancer had seen 
Garrick in one of his characters ; had 
fallen desperately in love with 
him ; had become sick, like the lady 
in the anecdote, and no one could 
divine the cause. Lady Burlington 
had designed her for a rich and im- 
portant alliance, and would never 
consent to an alliance with a player. 
But a clever doctor found the secret 
out, represented that it was a matter 
of death, and obtained the lady’s re- 
luctant consent. This is obviously 
the basis of the dramatic story ; but 
the question is how far Lee Lewes and 
the old domestic can be depended on, 
especially as the details and private 
conversations are given with a fatal 
minuteness and fulness.* Yet we 
might be almost inclined to accept 
this story as true in the main. The 
Violetta was a foreigner, and had all 
the impulsiveness of a foreigner. 
Her passionate intercession at the 
Tower for young Wilding ; her tears, 
and casting herself at the feet of 
Lord Burlington, show that this was 
the cast of her character. 

Her attachment to Garrick after 
matriage was something extra- 
ordinary, and was subject of remark. 
Again, it was matter of notoriety 
that Lady Burlington opposed Gar- 
rick’s advances. The Violetta used 
to tell afterwards how he had once 
disguised himself in woman’s clothes 
to have the opportunity of convey- 
ing a letter into her chair. It 
added, no doubt, to the romantic 
character of the attachment, that the 
opposition amounted to positive hos- 
tility, and forbidding of his approach. 
This is noticed as miatter of gossi 
both by Walpole and Chesterfield. 
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But we have, besides, the testimony 
of an old gentleman of eighty, alive, 
not very long ago, who was told by 
Mrs. Garrick herself that the German 
story was, in the main, true, and that 
it was Garrick’s noble self-denial in 
the business (which, let it be marked 

is quite in keeping with his character) 
that induced Lady Burlington to give 
her consent.t This does not quite 
agree with the “old domestic’s” ac- 
count, and perhaps proves a little 
toomuch. Butstill we may accept the 
main outlines ; the falling in love ; 
theillness ; the rewarding of Garrick’s 
generous self-restraint, and the 
happy accommodation. Travelling so 
far as Germany, it may have acquir- 
ed many of the theatrical tones and 
details upon the road. This German 
narrative brings in also the name of 
a barrister friend of the actor’s, a 
Mr. Bingham, of Lincoln’s Inn, with 
whom he had once studied law; and 
such a name is to be found among 
the barristers of that date. This gives 
a circumstantial air. 

Lady Burlington looked after her 
protegée with « xtraordinary care and 
jealousy. When her benefits came 
on Kent was employed to design the 
tickets. Seeesthion, in short, was 
done to show her to advantage. 

In March, 1748, the strange 
Duchess of Queensbury gave a mas- 
querade at Richmond, to which she 
hoped to attract the King ; but he 
did not go. She behaved with ex- 
travagance, exhibited her husband 
in a Scotch dress, then specially ob- 
noxious, turned out half the company 
at midnight, arbitrarily kept the 
other half to supper. Lady Burling- 
ton was walking about with her charge 
on her arm; and Lord Coventry, 
father of the famous countess, was 
following them about with extra- 
ordinary persistence. But the coun- 
tess presently was seen to draw off 
her glove and significantly move her 
ring up and down her finger. A hint 
that was intelligible. 

So late as May, even when the 
countess took her to a splendid mas- 
querade on the river, where was the 
king, and dukes, and princes, and 
“God save the King” was sung by 


* Yet this is a common shape of theatrical memoir writing, varnishing over, and ex. 
panding in a dramatic shape some little fact that is really authentic. Of this Reynolds’ 


memoirs is a instance. 
t ouehell Words 1857. 
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the royal family themselves to the 
mob over the rails, the Richmonds 
had brought down Garrick. Lady 
Burlington watched her charge 
jealously, while Garrick, “ogling and 
sighing” from a distance, caused some 
amusement to those behind the scenes. 
A diplomatist, who belonged to the 
Duke of Modena’s court, asked Wal- 
pole questions about this lady and 
that. That was Lady Hartington. 
“And the next one?” “It was a dis- 
tressing question,” he says. But 
after a. little hesitation, he replied : 
“ Mais c’est Mademoiselle Violetta.” 
The diplomatist looked puzzled, and 
searched hismemory. “ Et comment 
Mademoiselle Violetta ; j’ai comru 
une Mademoiselle Violetta par ex- 
ample.” He was thinking of the 
ballet, but Walpole turned off his 
attention to a Miss Bishop. 

It wasnot so easy to turn off the eyes 
of the public now busy watching the 
affair. At last,according to Lee Lewes, 
he wrote a formal proposal to Lady 
Burlington : her opposition was over- 
drawn, or perhaps she saw that it 
was useless. She gave her consent. 

But already the lover, who all 


through his life had a great un- 
easiness as to what the public or 
rivate were saying and thinking of 
his affairs, had begun to grow sen- 
sitive about the attention that was 


being directed to his designs, He 
shrank from the discussion, and per- 
haps ridicule, that was likely to follow 
when his proposed marriage would 
become known. Nor was this un- 
natural ; for already had appeared 
in the paper notice of his marriage, 
announcing it as having taken place 
on the 25th of May. “ Mr. Garrick, 
the comedian, to Mademoiselle Vio- 
letta, the famous dancer.” The blunt 
description could not have been very 
welcometo him. But more unpleasant 
must have been the complimentary 
verses; for verses attended Saat 
with which the curious public amuse 
itself. Fortune is made to ask why 
slander is always “sneering at me 
and poor Davy?’ The fact was, 
slander believed that 


“ The creature loved pelf, 
And cared not a fig for a soul but himself.’? 


Fortune, then determined to find him 
a wife, “rested her wheel within 
Burlington Gate.” Lady Burlington 
is then made to say— 
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“Til show you a girl, 

tell— 

But she’s gone to undress, by-and-by is 
as well. 

I'll show you a-sight that you'll fancy 
uncommon, 

Wit, beauty, and goodness, all met in a 
woman. 

A heart to no folly or mischief inclined, 

A body all grace, and all sweetness in 
mind.” 


Ilere, Martin, go 


Tt is asked then where such a char- 
mer is to be found. “Who, indeed,” 
says my Lady, “if not Violetta?”’ 
And presently— 


“The words were scarce spoke when she 
entered the room. 


A blush at the stranger still heightened 
her bloom ; 


So humble her looks, so mild was her 
air,” &c, 


With more in the same vein. 

This looked dangerous for the actor, 
and he took an odd way, but yet an 
effectual way, to deprecate the ridi- 
cule he feared. On the eve of mar- 
riage some fresh verses, which are 
found among his friend Edward 
Moore’s poems, but which were said 
to be written by himself, or at least 
were his inspiration, were to be read 
everywhere. They were headed, 
“ Stanzas to Mr. G——k on the Talk 
of the Town,”’ and had the following 
motto from “Much A-do about No- 
thing :” 

“*When I said I would die a bachelor, I 
did not think I should live till I were 
married.’—Mucu A-po. 

“*No, no; the left-hand box, in blue ; 

There, don’t you see her?’ ‘ See her? 

Who?’ 

‘Nay, hang me if I tell; 

There’s Garrick in the music box. 
Watch but his eyes. See them, O pox! 
Your servant, Ma’moiselle.’” 


‘“‘ But tell me, David, is it true? 
Lord keep us !—what will some folks do? 
How will they curse the stranger ! 
What, fairly taken in for life, 
A sober, serious, wedded wife! 
O fie upon you, Ranger.” 


Then the “ladies” are described 
as, talking it over, “pale, wild as the 
witches in ‘Macbeth.’ ” 


“Married! but don’t you think, my dear, 
He's growing out of fashion? 
People may fancy what they will, 
But Quin’s the only actor still 
To treat the tender passion.” 





CUM 


Nay, madam; did you mind last night 
His Archer: not a line on't right ? 
I thought I heard some hisses. 
Two parts, they readily allow, 
Are yours, but not one more, I vow. 
And thus they close their spite. 
You will.be Sir John Brute all day, 
Davy’s Sir John Brute they say, 
And Fribble all the night.” 


It winds up with a soothing com- 
pliment, bidding him not mind their 
speeches : 

“Take, you can’t do better, 
A pox upon the tattling town ; 
The fops that join to cry her down 
Would give their ears to get her.” 


Which was, indeed, the truth ; for 
her sturdy rejection of the advances 
of the “fine gentlemen,” 4s unusual 
as it was admirable, had made her 
hosts of detractors. It thus con- 
cludes— 


“ And if her heart be good and kind, 
And sure that face bespeaks a mind 
As soft as woman’s can be,” &c. 


At last, on the 22nd of June, they 
were married, first by Dr. Franklyn, 
at the church in Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, and afterwards at the 
chapel of the Portuguese Embassy in 
Audley-street, by the Rev. Mr. Blyth.* 
The newspapers in this instance re- 
ported it with infinitely more respect. 
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It was now “David Garrick, esq., 
to Mademoiselle Eva Maria Vio- 
letta.” Neither “comedian” nor 
“famous dancer.” And after the an- 
nouncement, the figures “ £10,000,” 
which was quite accurate ; for this 
was said to be the amazing fortune 
she brought him. In effect, she had 
£10,000 settled on her, of which the 
Burlingtons found six, and Garrick the 
rest. Lady Burlington herself signed 
the settlements.t Walpole wrote 
out the news to Florence at once, but 
could not understand the business. 
“The chapter of this history is a little 
obscure,” especially as to the con- 
sent of the countess and the fortune. 
It was indeed a surprising chapter 
and a more surprising history that 
the marriage of a comedian, whom 
parliament but a few years before 
would have described and dealt with 
“a common rogue and a vagabond,” 
and a “famous dancer,’ whom it 
could have sent to the House of Cor- 
rection, should have again such pres- 
tige and attract such attention, and 
be celebrated under the patronage 
and friendship of dukes and lords, 
was certainly fair evidence of the 
weight of Garrick’s private character, 
and of the respectability and position 
to which he had raised his theatre. 


* The two biographers, Murphy and Davies, both place this ceremony in July. 

+ Mr, Carr, who was Garrick’s solicitor, and lived in Hampton Villa, afterwards was 
asked on this point by “ Rainy-day Smith,” seemed to convey that Mrs. Garrick denied 
ever receiving money from the Burlingtons, adding that she had only the interest of 


£6,000, which was paid to her by the Duke of Devonshire. 


But this only confirms 


the story. The Duke, whose son had married Lady Burlington’s daughter, would 
naturally have been chosen as a trustee for the settlement. 





A GIRL’S RESOLVE. 
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I tona for Love-—a jewel yet unworn ; 
I’m offered golden friendship, laughter, mirth, 
Such gems alone I can but treat with scomm— 
’Tis like renouncing Paradise for earth. 
Knowledge alone can keep my soul in place, 
And this I'll seek in every book or stone ; 
Tl search for it inevery common face, 
And study books in solitudes alone. 
Nature shall show me every hidden thought, 
The skies, the streams, the air shall train my mind, 
T'll search for secrets that are yet unsought, 
And what I search for I will surely find. 
Then if Love comes he will find Wisdom here, 
And joy shall reign unsullied by a tear. 
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Caricature in Ancient Art. 


CARICATURE IN 


THE ordinary images or occurrences 
which cause laughter, though appa- 
rently large in number, and varying 
much in character, may probably be 
reduced to a few classes. We laugh 
when we see a philosopher interrupt 
his discourse on temperance by an 
er attack on the turtle just placed 
before him; we laugh at the contor- 
tions of the features of a winking and 
imacing clown, also when his hand, 
instead of the expected sausage, grasps 
the apparently hot poker. We are 
inelined to laugh at an anxious per- 
son giving himself a world of trouble 
about some most frivolous matter. 
Three French porters carrying in a 
bandbox in O’Keeffe’s play are sure 
to be greeted by a laugh. When the 
young lady in the “ Highland Reel” 
flings off her disguise, and on her 
knees anxiously implores pardon of 
her father, shouts of laughter attend 
the pathetic action, for she has 
omitted to throw away the large 
three-cocked hat with the rest of her 
borrowed gear. A tired and faint 
butcher, in the front seat of the pit 
relieved himself by placing his hat 
on the head of his dog who sitting 
beside him was gazing intently on 
the prison scene in Lear; and all 
play-goers know how the dead Cor- 
dela, her dying father, and the heart- 
wrung Ldgar, were obliged to run off 
the stage by an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter at sight of the behatted ani- 
mal gravely inspecting their proceed- 
ings. 
‘How little did the spectators in one 
instance, or the players in the other, 
reflect on the recondite causes of their 
unrefiecting merriment ; pefhapsthey 
were even incapable of comprehend- 
ing them as expounded by masters of 
the “Great German People,” or their 
French and English scholars. They 
took no account except of the ludi- 
crous effects, their German guides and 
hilosophers were interested merely 
by the causes, or as M, Champfleury 
puts it :—* ; 


“A person stopping before a buffoon of 
the streets or a caricature, laughs without 
troubling himself for the reason why. Up 
comes the philosopher and asks him, ‘ Why 


* Histoire de la Caricature Antique, par Champfleury. 
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do you laugh? how do you laugh?’ The 
laugher cannot tell, but if pressed hard he 
acknowledges to a laugh because he is 
amused. But then the philosopher asks, 
‘Why are you amused?’” 


TRANSCENDENTAL CAUSES OF LAUGHTER. 


The philosopher introduced, being 
unable to extract the cause from the 
laugher at buffoon or caricature, ap- 
plies to Solger, who tells him,— 


‘**The Comic is the Ideal of the Beauti- 
ful, which loses itself among the relations 
and accideyts of common life.’ 

“ Arnold Ruge, no less serious, defines 
the Comic to be, ‘ Ugliness overcome ; the 
deliverance of the Infinite prisoned in the 
Finite; Beauty reviving from its proper 
negation.’ 

“This resembles the Council of Trent 
debating on a laugh. 

“*It is a reality without ideas or the 
contrary to an idea,’ says Carriére. 

“Schelling, Schlegel, Ast, Hegel, agree 
on making the Comic ‘the Negation of 
unbounded life, the subjectivity which is 
set in contradiction with itself and the ob- 
ject, and which thus manifests in the 
highest degree its infinite faculties of deter- 
mination and free will.’” - 


Other Germans are more concise, 
but not less mystical ; for instance, 
Kant, who defines the sentiment of 
the Ludicrous—an expectation sud- 
denly ending in nothing :— 

“Oh! as M. Jourdain says, ‘this Comic 
does not agree with me at all; let us have 
something nicer. 

“J fancy to myself a curious caricaturist, 
one of those who wish to be instructed in 
the details of his art, meeting with the 
following passage of Zeising :—‘ The Comic 
is a Nothing under the form of an object 
set in contradiction with itself, and with the 
intention of perfection abiding in us; in 
other terms, with the idea or the unlimited 
spirit.’ : 

“Ah, why did I not begin earlier to learn 
in order to know all this ?—Moliere. 

‘* Terrible Germans with their definitions ! 
Let us see the part which the Pantheist, 
Stephen Schiitze, makes Nature play in 
the matter of the Comic:— 

} ,‘‘‘The Comic is a perception or a repre- 
sentation which excites in us a vague feel- 
ing that nature plays with man, while he 
thinks he is acting in perfect liberty. This 
restricted independence is then turned into 


Paris: E. Dentu. 
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derision with relation to superior liberty. 
Laughter expresses the joy caused by this 
discovery.’ ” 


VULGAR CAUSES OF LAUGHTER. 


Aristotle is somewhat more intelli- 
gible. According to him the causes 
of laughter are properly and naturally 
these trifling imperfections in charac- 
ter and manners which do not excite 
moral indignation, nor cast the soul 
into the melancholy caused by the 
sight of depravity. 

n most instances surprise and in- 
congruity enter into laughter-exciting 
causes. A burst of fury at some 
trifling loss or inconvenience, causes 
merriment, so does an accident at- 
tended with annoyance rather than 
injury. These mishaps which excite 
laughter in us when they befail per- 
sons for whom we feel indifference or 
dislike, are rather unwelcome when 
they occur to ourselves or those dear to 
us. Soitis to be feared that a feeling 
of dislike or contempt, however 
slight, combines with the exciting 
causes mentioned. Laughter arising 
from the disappointment of a vicious 


stage personage is of the true healthy 


genial character. A dissolute hus- 
band at the moment when a new 
conquest unmasks, and reveals the 
familiar features of his neglected wife, 
becomes the legitimate object of loud 
and homeric laughter. 

The connexion of the visible and 
audible circumstances of laughter 
with the misty and undefined sha- 
dows abovementioned (images would 
be too tangible an expression) is a 
great triumph to the Kanto-Hegelian 
philosophers. Still it is to be feared 
that the relation between the risible 
ideas, or circumstances, or their Ger- 
man abstractions, and the result- 
ing explosions of sound -from the 
lungs, must ever continue a mystery 
to human intelligence. Olassing it 
with the mysterious influence of the 
nerves on the muscles, we proceed to 
examine with Mr. Champfleury the 
relics of that art which had for its 
aim to excite smiles or laughter 
among the lettered ‘Pagans of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. 
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HIGH-ART CRITICS IGNORE ANCIENT CARICATURE. 


Since the earliest attempts at repre- 
senting objects in form and colour 
on flat surfaces or in rounded forms, 
artists have been endeavouring to 
present the laughable as well as their 
skill and their materials would allow. 
To collect instances of these efforts at 
the risible among the artistic relics of 
the old Pagan times, and to descant 
on their designs and merits, is the 
object of the work of Champfieury 
quoted above. The harvest is not 
very abundant, but the collector has 
made a skilful arrangement of his 
gleanings, and told his readers all 
that will probably be ever known 
concerning them. 

The great art-critic, Winckelman, 
never dreamed, while expatiating on 
the beau-ideal aimed at in ancient 
art, that such a profanation of genius 
(ipso judice) as caricature was con- 
nected with it. Wieland, however, 
about a century since, discovered 
on consulting Pliny, that antiquity 
had its painters of social scenes, of 
landscape, of still life, and of gro- 
tesque subjects. In Greece the broad- 
est farce existed beside the sublime 
in tragedy. Why should there not be 
found in the same city with the 
Minerva and Jupiter of Phidias, 
caricatures in clay or marble ¢ 

Athenzeus* gives a description of a 
carnival scene which no artist gifted 
with a perception of the comic could 
refrain from endeavouring to imitate. 

“In the middle of the pleasant mas- 
querade, I beheld a tame bear carried in an 
easy seat and attired as a lady of quality. 
A monkey decked with an embroidered 
cap, and covered with a saffron-coloured 
Phrygian robe represented young Ganymede, 
and bore a cup of gold, Lastly came an 
ass, on whose back they had fastened some 
feathers, and which was followed by a 
worn-out old man. These were Pegasus 
and Bellerophon, and a most ludicrous 
group they made.” 


CARICATURE IN EGYPT. 


Before noticing caricature among 
the Greeks let us see what the 
Egyptians have left in that depart- 
ment. Wilkinson, amost trustworthy 


* Of the works of this learned grammarian, born at Neucrata! in Egypt in the second 


cen 


literature of the time. 
beautiful folio. 


tury, we have only about twelve books of the ‘“ Deipnosophists,” or “ Dinner 
Philosophers,” the original consisting of fifteen. 


These are replete with the polite 


The first edition was issued by Aldus at Venice in 1514 in a 
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authority, tells us that he has found 
among the drawings left on walls, 
some ladies far gone in various stages 
of intoxication, gesticulating to their 
slaves to come and support them, 
and others prevented with difficulty 
from tumbling on those behind them. 
A servant is holding out, with a ges- 
ture of disgust a bason to her 
mistress, who must have forgotten 
womanly moderation at the feast ; 
and the artist was so cruel as to re- 
present a wavy line dividing into 
two other similar wavy lines, connect- 
ing another lady’s mouth with the 
pavement of the hall. 

Besides the ordinary Egyptian 
groups of beast-headed men and wo- 
men, some pieces exhibit birds and 
beasts fairly drawn, and mimicking 
human actions. There is a papyrus 
in the British Museum, and another 
at Turin, and the learned Doctor 
Richard Lepsius has got several 
groups of their figures reproduced 
in the 23rd plate of his great work 
on “The Antiquities of Egypt.” 
Some he was obliged to omit, on 
account of their intolerable gross- 
ness. Inthe Turin Papyrus is seen 
an animal holding a double siphon, 
and near him some beasts executing 
a concert, The ass strikes the harp, 
the lion fingers the lyre, the crocodile 
does what he can with a theorbo, and 
a monkey blows through a double 
flute. At some distance is another 
ass armed with a club and shepherd’s 
crook, and graciously receiving the 
offerings presented by a cat, who is 
chaperoned by a heifer.* 

In other parts of the scene one 
animal is beheading another, and a 
horned beast armed with a mallet 
leads a hare and a lion by the same 
cord ; a troop of cats engage another 
of birds in deadly combat, and a hawk 
climbs by a ladder into a tree, where 
a hippopotamus is lying at her ease 
surrounded by fruits. Rats bearing 
buckler and lance, and drawing the 


* The siphon-bearing animal mimics a priest. 
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long bow, are assaulting a fort.t The 
commander mounted in a chair is 
drawn by two hounds, his bodyguard 
being made up of cats. 

In the London papyrus a grave- 
looking rat, seated in a chair, is 
inhaling the perfume of a bouquet of 
lotus, while a cat offers His Majents 
some presents, and a slave-rat behind 
holds up a fan. This is evidently a 
caricature of the honour paid to 
Pharaoh. In Champfieury’s volume 
part of a procession is represented, 
A lion and a gazelle at one ex- 
tremity are seated on cross-legged 
chairs, and _ playing chess, the 
lion being Pharoah and the ga- 
zelle his favourite wife. It is a 
pity that we cannot present the awk- 
ward pose of the chess-players, their 
bodies upright and their hind legs 
sticking out before them in the most 
uncomfortable position. A wolf, with 
some burthen depending at his back, 
plays on a double flute, while his 
nerd of deer are pacing before him. 
In their van is a quadruped walking 
on his hind-legs, and carrying a bur- 
then on a stick laid over his shoulder. 
A cat with a duck on one paw 
extends a switch with the other, and 
keeps a flock of the ducks’ brothers 
and sisters in order. 

In the American collection of Mr. 
Abbot, a cat standing on its hind legs, 
and bearing a fan, is presenting a 
plucked goose to another cat, seated 
on a stool, and holding a drinking cup 
in one fore paw and a flower in the 
other. These are the only scenes of 
a comic character which our savans 
have as yet discovered among the art 
relics of Egypt. 

How tame these inventions appear 
beside one of Grandville’s speaking 
groups! 

In the fable of “Sour Grapes,” a 
couple of genteel, prim, old-maiden 
hens, in grave costume, are just 
entering the church-yard ; a stout 
mastiff in livery, with nose in air, and 


The musical group is intended to 


travesty a company of four female musicians using the same instruments, and frequently 


met among Egyptian remains. 


The other group is a caricature of a funeral scene, 


where the defunct is presented by the horned goddess Hathor to Osiris, King of the 


Dead. ’ 


+ Here we find burlesque copies of the tableaux in which the Pharoahs are represented 
as butchering their prisoners—kings dragging their captives—the Egyptian forces 
engaged in battle—the soul figured by the bird approaching the sycamore, in which 
Nout, the heavenly distributor, is surrounded by spiritual comforts, and the King of 
Egypt reducing a hostile fortress—the cats in the caricature doing duty for the royal 


lions, 
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bearing the prayer-books of the 
ladies, displays a stout cudgel under 
one arm. A fox and a monkey 
ensconced in a nook are entertaining 
evil designs on the lives of the 
church-goers. The monkey with a 
fiendish scowl] on his features, secretly 
presents a knife to his companion ; 
but he, kept in wholesome awe by the 
attendant and his stick, turns away 
his head as if loathing the very notion 
of cold fowl. 

In another the weasel and rabbit 
are pleading before a gouty old cat 
for the right of burrow, and nothing 
can be finer than the contrast between 
the meek-looking, clever, manceuvring 
old lady-weasel, dressed in widow’s 
weeds, and'the foolish and somewhat 
frightened young rabbit with ears 
cocked and paws held forth in con- 
fused declamation. A limp and frayed 
neckerchief enhances his uncomfort- 
able appearance. The knavish old 
judge leaning his forepaws on the 
arms of his easy-chair, and pretend- 
ing to be nearly blind—seems to 
request their nearer approach. Woe 
to them if they come within the 
sweep of those velvet paws ! 

Among Egyptian statues is found 
that of the God Bés, who is supposed 
to have presided over battle and 
dance. Whether the sculptor intended 
or not the effect of his presentment 
is most ludicrous. He is a dwarf with 
broad face, low forehead, ears near 
the top of the head, broad nose, wide 
mouth, no neck, and scarcely any 
thigh. His hands rest on his knees, 
and balancing himself on one gouty 
leg, he lifts the other ponderous one 
with difficulty to perform his gro- 
tesque dance. Two ridges diverge 
from the upper end of his nose, tri- 
secting his unsightly forehead, and 
a broad grin is spread over his good- 
humoured face, His fan-like beard 
covers shoulders and breast, and the 
general effect is that of an unwieldy 
old frog executing a coranto. 

With reference to the comparative 
abundance of merriment in the North 
compared with the South, our author 
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gives a somewhat whimsical but 
pertinent reason. 


“ The East rarely laughs. We must seek 
laughter as well as colour towards the 
North, in those foggy countries, where 
man condemned to live in the bosom of a 
clouded nature, more clearly exhibits his 
aspirations towards gaiety and light than 
in those regions without shadow, and parched 
by the rays of a burning sun. It would 
appear as if the dweller in the North, in 
order not to be thoroughly enveloped in the 
thick fogs, parents of spleen, does violence 
to himself, and undertakes the self-imposed 
task of diverting himself at the expense of 
those around him.” 

‘The English are a case in point: their 
pleasantry is gross, but enormous in volume. 
To exaggerate the mirth-moving power of 
their merry-andrews, they extend their 
mouths by a streak of red paint almost to 
their ears, and clap dabs of colour on other 
parts of their faces. The English have 
preserved much better than we, that sense 
of outrageous grotesque which has descended 
from antiquity.” 


CARICATURE AMONG THE GREEKS. 


Aristotle divided painters and poets 
into three classes ; first, those who 
exhibit human nature better than it 
is; second, those who represent it 
strictly as it is; and third, those who 
represent it as worse than itis. This 
third class consists of satirists and 
caricaturists, and enjoyed none of the 
favour of the great Stagyrite.* He 
was too much occupied with the 
investigation of Ideal Beauty to 
approve the efforts of those who, far 
from exalting humanity, studied to 
represent it as inferior to its average 
condition. 

Champfleury sets Aristotle’s judg- 
ment at nought on this subject, in 
treating of which he proposes the 
following queries : 


“What is it that chastises libidinous 
old sinners, egotists, misers, gluttons, moral 
cowards? Caricature. 

‘*By what is the baseness of courtiers 
displayed? By Caricature. 

“What depicts the stupid folly of the 
purse-proud? Caricature. 

‘*What is it that lashes in a succession of 


* So called, we may remind our lady-readers, from the place of his birth, Stagyra, in 


Macedon. 


He was born 384 A.c., and after a stormy youth he became one of Plato’s 


disciples. He spent eight years at the Court of Philip forming the mind and heart. of 


Alexander. 


Retiring to Athens he was allowed the use of the Lyceum by the magis- 


trates; and there he instructed his disciples, while walking about, hence the name 


Peripateétics. 


Being accused of impiety, and not desirous of imitating Socrates in the 


manner of his death, he retired to Chalcis, near his birth place, where he died, 322 a.c., 


at the age of 63. 
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improvised sheets, an age given up to the 
worship of the Golden Calf? Caricature. 

“What is it that points out in a short 
and severe exhibition, the future punish- 
ment in reserve for the oppressors of a 
nation? Caricature.” 


Satirists are proverbially thin- 


skinned, and are seldom really 
attached to one another. Aristo- 
ager was no exception. Readers of 

is plays need not be told how free 
he was in language, yet he did not 
hesitate to recommend the pictures of 
a certain Pausson, a caricaturist, to 
be covered in presence of young per- 
sons. © Three several times did he in- 
troduce the “infamous Pausson” to 
the contempt of his hearers ; proba- 
bly he was wincing under some casti- 

tion by the painter’s pencil. Lucian, 
Flin, and Plutarch relate an anec- 
dote of Pausson which gives us an 
insight into the curious ideas of art 
entertained both by the painter and 
his patrons. -One of these gave him 
an order for the representation of a 
horse rolling himself in the dust as 
his half-brother, the ass, is accus- 
tomed to do. Calling again in a rea- 
sonable time, and asking for his pic- 
ture, he was shown a steed galloping 
along, in a cloud of dust. “Do you 
call this a horse rolling in the dust ?” 
said the surprised and angry cus- 
tomer. “ No,’ said the painter, turn- 
ing the piece upside down, “ but here 
is the very thing.” We have not 
space for the comments of the narra- 
tors on this device, its similarity to 
some of Socrates’ practices, &c. ‘The 
painter probably intended to intimate 
to his patron in a round-about way, 
that he had proposed an unsuitable 
subject. 

And here our acute Frenchman 
takes the part of the caricaturist 
whose motives are good in the main, 
and quotes an English writer on the 
subject. 

“What do these philosophers mean who 
represent irony as a degeneracy of the soul, 
as a weakness, as something base? The 
laugh which is excited by the sight of the 
ugly or the ignoble, is a homage paid to 
beauty and nobleness.” 


OUR OBLIGATIONS TO PLINY. 


To Pliny we are indebted for much 
information on the knowledge of art 
possessed by the Ancients. Mr. 
Champfleury judges from the following 
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extract, that landscape painting was 

in a very respectable condition : pro- 

bably it will suggest to some of our 

readers, scenes on third-class room- 

papers or those landscapes perpe- 

aes, by artists of the “Flowery 
nd. 


“Ludius decorated walls with charming 
paintings representing country seats, por- 
ticoes, clipped dwarf trees, hedges, woods, 
thickets, hillocks, lakes, canals, rivers and 
their banks, figures walking about, or taking 
their pleasure in boats, or approaching the 
villas,—some on asses, some in carriages. 
Others are seen fishing, setting up nets to 
catch birds, hunting, or employed at the 
vintage. In these pictures were represented 
country houses with marshy approaches, 
men carrying women on their shoulders 
(across the bog ?), slipping and shaking, and 
a thousand other things of this pleasant 
and ingenious kind.” . 


Portrait painting must havearrived 
at a respectable position. Some of 
our readers have seen engravings 
of the vigorously painted head of 
Achilles discovered on the wall of a 
dining-room at Pompeii. Pliny while 
finding fault with Arellius, acknow- 
ledges his ability without which he 
could not have offended. 


“ Arellius profaned his art by a notable 
piece of sacrilege. Alwaysin love with some 
woman he bestowed on the goddesses he 
painted, the features of his mistresses. By 
inspecting his pictures we may count their 
number.” 


Some Christian Pliny has probably 
taken the divine Raphael, the tender 
Guido, the sensitive Carlo Dolci, to 
task for their profanations (if profa- 
nations they were), but we do not 
recollect having met with their cen- 
sures. 

Pliny gives particular credit to 
Neala, who, in order to convey that 
the battle he was painting was fought 
by the Old Nile, sketched an ass on 
the bank in the act of drinking, and 
a treacherous crocodile preparing to 
surprise him. In a fresco found in 
the ruins of Regina, at present in the 
Museum at Naples, some buildings 
are set in faulty perspective, a pan- 
niered ass, whose head has been 
erased from the tablet by time and 
injury, seems intent on walking into 
the river, while his owner in cloak 
and bowl-like cap, holding him 
firmly by the tail, seems determined 
to keep him out of the mouth of a 
harmless looking crocodile furnished 
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with a bird’s bill instead of the dread- 
ful pair of jaws given him by modern 
artists, and looking out on the world 
from his tuft of rushes. Both ass and 
master are really well drawn, and the 
action of the latter correctly repre- 
sented. Perhaps it was executed by 
Neala or was a copy of his Nile 
scene. 

Our rare old Pagan so often quoted 
mentions with some disparagement 
a certain Pirzicus who excelled in 
what the French call “Pitces de 
Genre.” He considered that it would 
be more to the glory of the art to as- 
pire to something better than scenes 
in the barber’s or cobbler’s booth, 
asses, provisions, and other low-life 
subjects. He acknowledged that his 
pictures gave much satisfaction and 
sold much better than the high-art 
efforts of others. 

Satire was as much dreaded by 
some of Pliny’s subjects as by the 
ancient Irish :—* 


“Bupalus and Athenis were contempo- 
raries of the poet Hipponax: now Hippo- 
nax wasremarkably ugly. The two artists 
out of mere waggery, exposed his portrait 
to the laughter of the public. Theenraged 
Hipponax directed the full bitterness of 
satire against them, and with such effect 
that they hung themselves for very despair. 
I do not believe it.” 


The same author mentions a statue 
by Praxiteles of a woman in ragged 
robes, and one in bronze by Myron of 
an old woman reeling about after 
some generous draughts of Scian 
wine. If these are not genuine cari- 
catures they are at least of that 
family. The next mentioned, which 
reads better in French than English, 
was a genuine caricature, much 
wanting in reverence to the gods :— 

“ Ctesiloque, éléve d’Apelle, s’est rendu 
oélébre par une peinture burlesque represen- 
tant Jupiter accouchant de Bacchus, ayant 
une mitre en téte, et criant comme une 
femme, au milieu des déesses qui font 
loflice d’accoucheuses,” 


WHAT WE OWE TO THE FRESCOES. 


One of the modes adopted by the 
old caricaturists to excite merriment 
in their patrons, and at the same time 
to disparage some well-known cha- 
ractersor the figures in admired works 
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of art, consisted in representing them 
as Pygmies or dwarfs of squat form, 
and exaggerating any excesses or ir- 
regularities in their contours. This 
treatment is still a favourite one 
among the finished masters of the art 
in gay and satirical Paris. There every 
man of letters or artist who has won 
public esteem, is sure to find himself 
with enlarged nose and mouth, 
ricketty and distorted limbs, an ad- 
dition of a few fingers if he happen 
to excel at the piano—a monster in 
fact, but still recognisable at a glance 
for the unfortunate genius by a most 
ludicrous resemblance. It does not 
redound to the credit. of human-na- 
ture that such travesties of the divine 
form of man should be favourably 
regarded and purchased: however, 
this article is not concerned with 
what ought to be, but what is. 

Among the remains of Pompeii 
was discovered the oft-mentioned 
“Studio of the Painter,” probably a 
parody of some clever work which ts 
perished. As it has been mentioned 
in Penny and other magazines, it re- 
quires no elaborate description here. 
How the poor little round-backed 
painter of sloping forehead can draw 
a correct line on his panel, sitting at 
such a distance from it, and using the 
left hand, is not easily conceived. 
The self-satisfied sitter looks with 
confidence for a superior portrait, 
and two little dwarfs behind are evi- 
dently intended to shed contempt on 
the dilettanti patrons of the day. 
One with hand extended expatiates 
to the other on the merit or demerit 
of the work goimg on. A young 
pupil is neglecting his own copying 
in order to see and hear what is going 
on in the principal group. The 
colours are arranged on a low table 
within reach of the painter, and the 
materials—the résin, and oil, and 
colouring matter—are being prepared 
in a pot over a charcoal fire. 
badly-drawn bird, larger in size than 
the visitors, seems interested in the 
general business of the scene. It is 
probably a goose giving vent to its 
wish that the unwelcome strangers 
should depart, and leave her master 
— to bestow some attention upon 

er. 

It is not easy to explain why ridi- 


* For the terror of satire entertained by the ancient Irish, see an article in the Un1- 


versity Macazinz for December, 1861. 
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cule should be aimed at the heroicand 
dutiful action of the pious Eneas, sav- 
ing Pe child, and wife at the sack 
of Troy, especially as the first Caesars, 
the supposed descendants of the Tro- 
jan chief, would be sure to discoun- 
tenance such scurrility. But the 
grotesque is extant. A dog-headed 
man in the prime of life, bears his 
dog-headed and dog-limbed father on 
one shoulder, while he seems to hurry 
along his son, who is fashioned like 
his grandfather. He looks back as 
for his dear wife, Anchises carefully 
guards the box containing the penates, 
and casts a troubled look before, and 
the tired child hurrying on, looks up 
anxiously to his father. The group, 
considered apart from the sublime it 
travesties, has in itself nothing risi- 
ble. It might have originally been 
intended to throw ridicule on the 
author of the “ Eneid,” or to offer a 
covert affront to the Cesar of the 
day, or to express the artist’s chagrin 
at the number of copies of the same 
action produced by his more fortunate 
rivals in marble, or precious stones, 
or in frescoes. This strange piece 
formed part of the Pompeian treasures. 


STERNE’S OBLIGATIONS TO THE ANTIQUE. 


That useful feature of the human 
countenance, the nose, has reason to 
complain of the illiberal treatment it 
has always received from the pens 
and pencils of satirists. In the Ca- 
binet of Medals at Paris a conical 
head. with the hair tightly drawn 
from all. parts to the vertex, and 
there gathered in a knot, is well 
thrown back, thus exhibiting a nose of 
ample dimensions, the eyes and mouth 
seeming to exult in its size, and feel 
thorough confidence in its protection, 
and on the watch, as it were, to re- 
sent any insult offered to it. M. 
Champfieury’s book presents it in a 
wood-cut, and enhances the treat by 
giving sundry quotations from the 
Anthology, all holding incense under 
its nost 

It is to be feared that the modeller 
of the famous nose of Slaukenber- 

ius had studied some of these lucu- 

rations, and made no scruple of 
appropriating them. 


“*Set up your nose in the sun,’ said 


Trajan, ‘and its shadow will declare the 
hour to the passers-by.’ 
4 Milon of the long nose,’ said Lucian, 
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‘isa good judge of wine, but he is long 
about pronouncing on the vintage. It 
takes three summer days for the bouquet 
to arrive at his brain, so long is his nose! 
Oh, useful proboscis! When Milon wades 
a river he takes up fishes with his trunk.’ 

“*T see the nose of Menippus,’ said Ni- 
carcus, ‘and he can’t be far off. Wait a 
little; he will certainly come after it. It 
is advancing. If we were on a hillock we 
should see him in person.’ 

“ “Castor's nose,’ said an unknown writer, 
‘serves its master for a pick-axe; when 
he snores it is a trumpet; it is a bill-hook 
for the vintage; an anchor for a ship; a 
coulter for the plough ; a hook for fishing ; 
a chisel for the carpenter; a hatchet; a 
knocker for the door.’” 


HOW THE CRICKET AND THE FOX FIGURED IN THE 
FRESCOES. 


We have seen how the Egyptians 
economized the various animals in 
their pictorial efforts. It may be 
fairly concluded that they had some 
modification of our fable books. The 
versatile and ingenious Greeks were 
rich in fable literature ; so they could 
not be deficient in tableaux where 
animals were the actors. ‘These were 
called Gryllades, either from Gryllos 
a cricket, or from Gryllus the name 
of more than one hero. It has puzzled 
Greek scholars more than a little to 
find plausible explanations for many 
of these whimsical designs, the result 
in many cases of a sudden conceit of 
the artist’s brain. They are found 
painted in fresco on walls, cut in in- 
taglio (sunk work) on gems, and 
carved in relief on medals. 

On a coraline, in the Imperial 
library is represented an exhausted 
camel : a dog, provided with a stick 
and sitting on his back, is urging him 
forward, while another dejected-look- 
ing dog is leading him by the halter, 
possibly a satire on men of pomp of 
the artist’s day. The cricket figures 
on several. A painting found at Her- 
culaneum represented a consequential 
insect of this species mounted on the 
front of a chariot, and guiding a 
harnessed parrot by reins connected 
with his beak, while the shafts are 
attached to a ring fixed collarwise 
round his neck. The bird is perfectly 
docile in his harness, One foot is 
raised in the act of making a step, 
the other, tensely set, supports the 
body. The drawing is unusually 
correct, and a graceful air pervades 
the composition, the body and wings 
being very skilfully expressed. 
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The meaning of the design is not 
easily discoverable by moderns ig- 
norant ‘of all the circumstances en- 
vironing the artist. It might typify 
the triumph of harmony over discord ; 
it might refer to the ascendancy 
acquired by one acquaintance of the 
artist over another—the ruled being 
a powerful man, the ruler a puny 
creature. It might, through the 
names of the actors, satirize two in- 
dividuals easily recognized by their 
fellow-citizens. It might be the 
embodiment of a graceful whim. 


A bird with a goat’s head, holding © 


down a cock’s head with one claw, 
while with two hands she wields an 
axe to behead him, is supposed to 
represent the murderof Agamemnon, 
through his wife’s treachery. Inthe 
Museum of Berlin is a stone on 
which is engraven a mouse dancing 
with all his might, while a cat makes 
music for him on a double flute. 
Another has a bear playing a tune 
for a squirrel. What if the mouse 
or squirrel represent the populus 
Romanus, the music, Circenses, and 
the cat or bear the tyrant who 
amused and devoured the people 4 

In one graceful combination of 
foliage and scrolls a serpent rearing 
itself upright on its lower folds, and 
presenting very graceful contours, is 
conversing with a rat seated on a 
small shield, which rests on a twig 
curling upwards. 

In the Florence Museum there is a 
jasper-stone on which is delicately 
carved a fox seated in an antique 
chariot, whip in paw, and drawn by 
two cocks whom he governs by reins. 
The meaning:is pretty obvious— 
vigilance triumphantly conducting 
cunning, or cunning needing vigilance 
to succeed in life. Two others of this 
description are probably either special 
political allegoriesor mere pleasantries 
—a lion drawn by two cocks, and a 
dolphin, whip in mouth, urging on 
two caterpillars harnessed to his car. 

Continuing our explorations among 
the engraved stones, we come on a 
stork going’ to the wars, stepping out 
on one leg, and with the claw of the 
other shouldering a cross-bow. Near 
this, in the Museum of Florence, isa 
weary cricket travelling along the 
highway, and supporting two bundles 
with a stick resting on one shoulder. 
He has just stopped to examine the 
shadow on a sun-dial, Then there is 
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a ploughing scene—one bee acting as 
ploughman and two others yoked to 
the beam. Grasshoppers have much 


business on hands, ringing bells as 
town-criers, and extracting music 
from Pandean pipes and lyres. 
Alluding to folk who wilt find fixed 
op ae in all the caprices of fancy, 
M. Cesar Famin justly observes :— 


“Tt frequently happens that commen. 
tators exhaust themselves discovering a 
hidden sense which was not in the intention 
of .the ancient artists. 

“The artists who painted the frescoes 
and arabesques in the tricliniums, and the 
boudoirs of Baise, of Pompeii, and of 
Herculaneum, abandoned themselves to all 
their unrestrained caprices, and the irregular 
flights of their ideas. They only sought 
to flatter the master’s taste without once 
troubling themselves about the morality of 
art. 

“The commentators injure the interest 
of art by bringing forward violent and 
far-fetched explanations. It is better to 
leave an antique subject in that state of 
vague mystery which has a much greater 
charm for the amateur than this conflict of 
learning and mere science which is neither 
error nor truth.” 


NOXIOUS INSECTS IN AMBER. 


It is to be feared that the author 
of La Caricature Antique is not to 
be found among the devoted partisans 
of the Second Empire. A couple of 
statues representing the ferocious 
Caracalla as a wretched little dwarf,— 
in one case attired as a gladiator, in 
the other distributing cakes to his 
soldiers, have been discovered, and 
have given him occasion to vent his 
indignation against all irresponsible 
power. Caracalla, we know, at- 
tempted the life of his father here in 
Britain, and murdered his brother 
Geta in the arms of his mother. 
Such were his cruelties and oppres- 
sions that he had not an attached 
subject, his soldiers excepted. These 
he pampered at the expense of the 
civilians, hence the little, villanous- 
looking, bow-legged dwarf distribut- 
ing the cakes. Our author will have 
it that one of his wronged subjects 
executed the caricature statues, in 
order that those of after times might 
say, “this is the image of an emperor, 
the execrated of his people.” 

Nearly three pages are devoted to 
denunciations of Commodus, who 
“had directed the publishing of the 
catalogue of his debaucheries and his 
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cruelties.” The reader may judge of 
their spirit by this short selection :— 


“ For the enemy of his country let there 
be no funeral, for the parricide no tomb. 
Let the enemy of his country, the parricide, 
the gladiator be torn in pieces in the Spoli- 
arium.* The enemy of the gods, the 
murderer of the senate, the gladiator, the 
slayer of innocents to the spoliarium. 
For the parricide no pity! Hear us, O 
Cesar! The betrayers to the lion; let the 
parricide be dragged along; let the statues 
of the gladiator be levelled! To the gibbet 
with the carcase of the parricide! To the 
gibbet the corpse of the gladiator! To the 
gibbet him who spared neither age nor 


sex 

“ Admirable cry of revolt! It is a solace 
to hear such a noble cry. We breathe 
with expanded lungs ; the oppressed rouses 
himself ; and the indignation which escapes 
from his breast, makes the hearts of his 
fellow citizens palpitate. There are in- 
stances when revolt is even sublime, and 
brings forth these imprecations which be- 
long not to popular art, but that art which 
is according to Shakespeare.” 


In another part of the volume he 
observes how the old stone-artists of 
the middle ages permanently fixed 
the caricatures of obnoxious monks 
in convenient portions of the abbey 
and church walls without ene 
the quiet of church authorities, an 
how caricature of public men and 
measures in England may take any 
proportion it pleases without exciting 
the fear or resentment of the govern- 
ment. All this evidences smothered 
resentment, which would explode if 
opportunity served. ; 

engraving is given in the 
volume, apparently a caricature of 
Apollo receiving the brave old Cen- 
taur Chiron at Delphi, and restorin 
him tosight and vigour—the origina 
painted on a vase, being in the pos- 
session of William Hope in London. 
Portions of the design are worthy 
of the pencil of a Chinese artist. 
Apollo himself in the robe of a 
charlatan, at the = of his stage 
ladder, partially bald and rejoicing 
ina huge nose and thick lips, with 
tufts of hair and beard black as the 
raven’s wing, is pulling up poor old 
Chiron, represented by two men, one 
of whom presents the body and hind, 
legs of the horse. The anxious vul- 
gar character of Apollo’s face, his 
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blubber lips, and scrubby black 
beard, give him a ridiculous resem- 
blance to Sancho Panza. He and 
the hindmost man wear full-skirted 
black-bordered frocks, hardly reach- 
ing the thigh, and the legs are covered 
with a sort of pantaloons made rather 
loose. 

Long essays have been written on 
the subject matter of this compo- 
sition, and recondite significations 
extracted from different portions of 
it by German and French scholars. 
But in truth it seems nothing more 
than what one gifted with ordinary 
judgment might pronounce it—an 
Irreverent parody, in the spirit of 
Lucian, ofa religious ceremony. The 
very remembrance of the ludicrously 
fussy visage of Sancho Apollo is 
sufficient to excite a laugh in any one 
who has seen vase or engraving. 

We find nothing like the chastened 
and exquisite humour of our modern 
Doyles, our Leslies, our Leeches, and 
our Wilkies, in these satiric or purely 
comic relics of Rome or Greece. The 
character of the ancient humour may 
be gathered from the masks so ex- 
pressive of whatever feeling domi- 
nated the characters for whom they 
were intended ; every thing was vigor- 
ous, coarse, and undisguised. True 
delicacy was rare ; it would, in fact, 
haye been hardly intelligible to the 
ordinary pagan mind. 

We find the Assyrians, when they 
wished to present a true moral por- 
trait of a great man, giving him the 
body of the lion or bull, intimating 
thereby his strength, his resolution. 
The Egyptians worshipped their di- 
vinities under the semblance of irra- 
tional animals, and this animal nature 
became in their eyes superior to that 
merely human. So in their represen- 
tations of men they spiritualized and 
ennobled the seat of intelligence by 
substituting the head of a hawk, or 
dog, or fox, for that of the human 
creature. The Greeks derived much 
of their religion and philosophy from 
the Egyptian sages, hence the dif- 
ferent personages sharing the human 
and brute natures, such as the Cen- 
taur, the Satyr, the Faun. Some 
statuettes have been discovered in 
the Roman territories representing 
senators in their togas with rolls of 








* The place to which the corpses of the gladiators were dragged in order to be stripped 


(spoliata). 
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pees and presenting, where the 
uman face divine ought to be, the 
head and muzzle of rat or bear. 

In introducing the subject of these 
mixed figures, the author furnishes a 
specimen of Gallic licence even on the 
most sacred topics. 


“The Bible teaches us that in the primi- 
tive formation of creatures, man was 
created last, an object the most perfect that 
could be realized. We see nature serve a 
sort of apprenticeship, grope along, go 
sometimes astray, give being to monsters, 


check itself, find forms better balanced, ° 


produce admirably endowed animals from 
the earth, and always march from progress 
te progress, until the seventh day, when 
the master workman might take his repose, 
having created his chief handy work, man.” 


This bit of serious irreverence will 
recall to the admirers of Burns a 
distich alluding to the creation of 
man and woman, and awarding the 
greater glory to Eve ; but the Scot 
might claim a privilege in right of 
his verse and his frolic to which the 
Frenchman is by no means entitled. 


THE ANCESTORS OF THE LILLIPUTIANS, 


The representations of the wars of 
the Pygmies and Cranes in old fres- 
coes were not in many cases intended 
for caricature. Homer probably be- 
lieved in the existence of the little 
folk when he was describing the 
descent made on them by the birds. 
Pliny thought he found traces of 
them in Thrace, Asia Minor, India, 
and Egypt. In the last-named place 
they were at extremities with these 
birds for picking up the seed. Un- 
fortunately our philosopher was some- 
what credulous, and we are not surer 
of the existence of the poor little 

ople than of those others mentioned 

y him—the dogheaded race, the 
mouthless race, or those who had two 

upils in one eye, and the efligy of a 
ce in the other. Here is his ac- 
count of the Pygmies. 


“ At the extremities of the mountains of 
India are settled the Pygmies, who are 
only twerty-seven inches in height. They 
enjoy a salubrious atmosphere and a per- 
petual spring, defended as they are by the 
mountains against the north wind. It is 
said that, being mounted on the backs of 
rams and goats, and armed with bows and 
arrows, all come down in the spring to the 
sea shore, and eat up the eggs and the 
young of cranes. This expedition endures 
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for three months, and were it not made, 
they could never withstand the increasing 
multitudes of these birds. Their cabins are 
constructed with mud, and the egg-shells 
and feathers of the birds.” 


Legends of dwarfs are rife among 
the Teutonic nations, and in the early 
Celtic stories they also figure, but to 
a less extent. 

These accounts may be far-off 
echoes of the recollections of the 
earliest races spread over Europe, 
small of stature, and usingimplements 
of flint and bone. Their frequent 
mention in terms of disparagement 
among the classic writers may arise 
from the ill-feeling borne to dwarfs 
and mis-shapen jesters, kept about 
the houses of chiefs and kings, and 
privileged to say all manner of bitin 
things to painters, parasites, poets, sal 
partizans. Possibly the poets and 
painters, in order to avenge their 
wrongs, invented the Pygmy race, 
and represented them as in continual 
fear of an inoffensive and unwarlike 
bird. 

In the frescoes we find them en- 
cumbered with huge helmets and 
shields, poising their javelins in act 
to throw, or piercing the breasts of 
the pestilent fowl, while not a few 
are sprawling at the mercy of the 
claws and beaks of the tall foe. 

In some pours they are repre- 
sented as bald weakly creatures, 
dwelling on the Nile-banks, and con- 
veying oil in jars to some market in 
their little boats; the hippopota- 
mus opening his big mouth, figures 
in some of these designs, and in one 
instance a crocodile is making a 
mouthful of one poor fellow, while 
two of his friends seem to utter 
piercing cries on a neighbouring rock. 

The little men were at the disposal 
of every satirist to sharpen their 
bitterjokes. Palladas thususes them 
to throw contempt on a certain Caius 
more than suspected of cowardice. 


“When they are recruiting an army to 
contend with the gnats, the beetles, the 
blue bottles, the mounted fleas, or the 
frogs, tremble, O Caius, lest you be enrolled 
as a soldier worthy of such enemies! But 
if the call is for worthy men, for men of 
courage, be at rest, fear not. The Romans 
make no war on cranes, nor enlist pygmies.” 


The poet Julian thus counselled 
another of Caius’ tribe -— 


“Remain, remain in the city, lest. you 
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be assailed by some crane, eager for the 
blood of the pygmies.” 


The old Roman satirist and the 
Kerry satirist of yesterday, managed 
their weapons alike. A shopkeeper 
of Tralee, learning that the Banshee 
had been heard crying the night be- 
fore in his neighbourhood, expressed 
fear of sudden death occurring to 
his. neighbours or himself. “Make 
your mind easy,” said the local poet, 
“the Bean Sighe wails but for the 
O’Brien, the O’ Donoghue, the MacVar- 
thy Mhor, or such like. The Tralee 
shopkeeper may listen to her lamen- 
tations without fear.” 

Several of the interiors of Hercula- 
neum were painted with landscapes, 
in which the little fellows pursued 
their rural occupations among build- 
ings resembling feudal keeps, chapels, 
monuments of the dead, gigantic toad- 
stools, and cypress trees ; dogs and do- 
mestic fowl disporting among them. 
Three or four charming little sketches 
are given of these views in the book, 
as well as of drinking vessels, round 
the rims of which the little troops are 
engaged in conflict. The old pagans 
were no laggards about the wine-cup. 
The goblets represented are fashioned 
like rams’ or boars’ heads, the shut 
mouth at the lowest point of the ves- 
sel when full; so the toper was 
obliged, as the cup necessarily lay 
upon its side except when supported, 
to take his drink at one breath, or 
at least keep the vessel in his hand 
—a singularity easily detected—till 
the contents were drained.* 


THE CERAMIC ART IN GAUL. 


Some years since, under the pas- 
tures in the neighbourhood of 
Moulins, were discovered the ruins of 
an ancient Romano-Gallic pottery. 
There were the furnaces, poorly exe- 
cuted figures of Venus, Minerva, 
Lucina, and other goddesses and gods, 
and aconsiderablesupply of monkeys ! 

Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, there is no ryragenn of the 
ordinary restlessness of these animals 
visible. They are as staid as senators, 


one hand generally laid over the 
stomach, the other over the nose or 
under the chin; sometimes both 
hands over the nose. It is supposed 
that the still attitudes were adopted 
for the more easy and quick execution 
by workmen of little skill, One of 
these little animals was certainly 
designed by a master-hand. He is 
furnished with a cowl descending 
low on his forehead, and going up 
into a point, tied under his chin and 
falling over his shoulder. Sitting on 
a little pedestal in a musing posture, 
with head bent forward, and hands 
resting on knees, and all this taken in 
unison with his concave nose and pro- 
jecting mouth, he presents one of the 
pleasantest and drollest little figures 
that can well be fancied. 

The waters of Vichy were known 
even in the pagan times to possess 
healing qualities. The patients find- 
ing relief from them, were accustomed 
to set up a little image of the god of 
laughter in gratitude for their cure. 
Smiling capuchined little images of 
Risus have been discovered in Vichy, 
and other parts of France. But if 
we owned the contemplative little 
moukey, conceived in the genuine 
spirit of humour, we would not ex- 
change him for a dozen smirking 
little gods of laughter. 


OUR OWN LEGACIES (?) TO POSTERITY. 


These remains of the ludicrous and 
satirical with which we have been 
occupied, existed within a period, the 
farthest point of which is separated 
from us by upwards of three thousand 
years, the nearest by fifteen or sixteen 
centuries. Could wereasonably expect 
the best productions of our satiric 
artists.in stone, or colours, or mere 
outlines on walls, to endure for such 
a period ?. We possess few satirical 
pieces in plaster, and if we did they 
would hardly exist for a century— 
judging from the illustrations ‘in St. 
Stephen’s. We have no caricatures in 
stone, and not many in china or delft. 
Those we possess on canvas or panel 
will scarcely be extant four centuries 





.* Literature and art have swarmed with diminutive beings since their origin. Allego- 
rical designs still abound with little naked boys, Books of science and art have their 
frontispieces well supplied with very young navigators, artisans, &c., all busily engaged. 
Painters of sacred subjects crowd the air with little angels. Our legendary literature is 
enriched with the darling little fairies. Even children delight in dressing little dolls, 
Love of little pets is the primary cause. 
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hence. The only thing we can depend 
on to furnish that South Sea Islander 
of whom we are heartily tired, with 
an idea of our style of caricature, are 
our engravings after Wilkie and 
Leslie and others, and our wood cuts 
so lavishly flung on his country by 
Mr. Punch's artists. Our confidence 
in the future curators of the British 
Museum is great, but it is evident 
from Macaulay’s prophetic picture, 
that fire, or storm, or water, will have 
done their worst on that useful insti- 
tution before the Polynesean gentle- 
man arrives. All this is uncomfortable 
enough, but it is scarcely wise to 
trouble ourselves excessively about 
the state of things in the fortieth 
generation hence. Meanwhile let us 
acknowledge that long ago there were 
“pretty fellows,” and skilful hands, 
and thoughtful and clear heads in the 
world, and no interruption of thinkers 
and workers, since the pile was raised 
on Shindar. Let us not entertain 
exaggerated opinions of our own 
superiority, but give due honour to 
the thinkers and workers of early 
times, and feel grateful to the filial 
and reverential care of those who 
have helped to preserve the results of 
their genius, skill, and diligence, and 
thus enabled.us to mark the progress 
of philosophy, science, and art, during 
the succession of ages. 


THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ANCIENT CARICATURE.” 


Let us say a word in conclusion of 
the author whose book we have in- 
troduced to the British public in the 
foregoing pages. M. Champfleury, 
author of sundry novelettes, and criti- 
cal pieces on artistic and dramatic 
subjects, was born at Laon, 10th 


September, 1821. His grandfather 
changed the family name to Fleury, 
so his present representative saw no 
evil in eking out the new property by 
an additional field. Thus our author's 
descendants, if such exist, will be 
Champflenrys till some better title 
suggest itself. He seems to have 
earned ‘the title of Petit Drole at 
school, and has left us the woes of 
his master and his own knavish tricks 
on record, in the “Sufferings of Pro- 
fessor Delteil,” the only one of his 
_ we have met with in an English 
Tess, 
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Having rested from his fatigues for 
six months, and then rendered some 
very unsatisfactorily assistance in his 
father’s printing-oflice, he returned to 
Paris, and joined that thoughtless and 
merry band of literary Bohemians, 
whose sayings and doings are so plea- 
santly and graphically recorded by 
poor Henri Murger, one of the initi- 
ated. He feelingly described the 
career of an engraver of the fraternity 
whom he called “Chien Caillou.” 

Several tales: were written by him 
in succession, many distinguished by 
bonhommie and apparent artlessness, 
and sympathy with the aspirations 
and feelings of the lower classes, but 
others quite unfit for perusal. He 
also employed himself in the con- 
struction of pantomimes and other 
dramatic pieces. He contributed to 
Le Corsavre, L’ Artiste, La Revue de 
Paris, L’ Evenement and La Voix du 
Peuple, Mr. Proudhon’s paper. “Les 
Oies de Noél” (Christmas Geese) ap- 
peared in this last periodical in the 
very crisis of the 48. One evening 
during that feverish time, taking 
some refreshment in a low restaurant, 
and a heedless companion letting his 
name escape, an ouvrier with long 
beard and of a very truculent coun- 
tenance, approached him from a 
neighbouring table. “Is your name 
Champfleury ?’ “Yes.” “Are you 
the author of the ‘Oies de Noél ?” 
“Yes.” “Sacre bleu, but I must 
embrasse you. I read your feuilleton 
every day: it is superb, Come, 
don’t stand onceremony! Embrasse— 
more! 

In his “ Confessions de Sylvius” he 
has recorded his Bohemian expe- 
riences. Among his chief produc- 
tions are his “ Essai sur les Fréres 
Leénain Peintres de Laon,” “Une 
Etude sur Balzac,” “Contes Pos- 
thumes de Hoffman,” and “ M. de 
Bois d’ Hyver,” perhaps his most cha-- 
racteristic work, which appeared in 
La Presse, 1856. As mentioned al- 
ready, none of his works have been 
translated into English except the 
“ Miseries of Mons. Delteil,” a most 
amusing book for boys. Our inva- 
riable rule with regard to foreign 
literature is, not to take as subject of 
a paper any work which has already 
appeared in a translation. 
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BEATRICE, 
[BY HYACINTH CON CAROLAN]. 
SCENE. 


THE ISLAND OF TORCELLO—ELEVEN 0'CLOCK—THE MOON HAS SET—THE FISHERMAN’S 
COTTAGE, 
[The lamp burning—Beatrice leaning from the window watching—she stretches her hands 
toward the sea}. 
Beatrice.—From the dark come forth, oh! dearest. 
Fold-my heart unto thy breast. 
Oh! poor heart, what is’t thou fearest, 
Why this sadness and unrest ? 
Tis a change from death to life, 
From a recluse to a wife ; 
With my love my life is spent, 
And marriage is a sacrament. 
Giacopo.—| Rowing at a distance, unseen, sings. ] 
Lo Merlo non a testa 
Col tal-la-ral-lal-la-ral-tal-la-ral-la, 
La testa non a lo Merlo— 
Povero Merlo ! come fara pensar ? 
Beatrice,—W hat’s that ? 
Every little foolish thing 
Startles and dismays me now. 
Idle fellows always sing, 
As by night they homeward row— 
Rowing cheer’ly home by night, 
Home to kindred and to light ; 
Home to kindred. Where art thou ? 
Mother, would I had thee nigh me, 
Just to bless me as I go; 
Hold the lamp, and smiling by me, 
Kiss and bless me as I go. 
Giacopo.—[ Nearer—he sings.) 
For jolly weddings in the town, 
Laughing bells ring up and down ! 
With partridges and Cyprus wine, 
And honey-cates, a feast divine, 
Every fellow fills his skin, 
Till the comely bride looks in. 
Ring on finger, merry girl ! 
In each ear a Roman pearl ; 
Then to bridegroom and his lass, 
Carrol we, and fill the glass. 


[Beatrice removes the lamp hastily from the window, and looks out in alarm). 
[Giacopo's gondola enters the creek. He runs it on the shingle, and steps on the stairs). 


Giacopo—(Beckoning, cap in hand, toward the window—softly).— 


° Signora ! 
Beatrice.— Lo ! who’s there ? 
Giacopo.— A messenger. 
Beatrice.— From whom? Oh! speak thy news. 
Giacopo.— From Signor Julio. 


Beatrice.—In Heaven’s name, man, speak out. What hath befallen ? 
Giacopo.—Why, ponent ® but __ Signora. He awaits 

Thee in the cha goods, with a priest. 
Beatrice—Thank God ! tie well 


Giacopo. ’Tis very well, Signora. 


Here’s a note. 
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[She runs to the door, and he gives it to her]. 


Beatrice—(Aside).— How wickedly he looked 
Methought—but for a moment! What is it? 
A dream! Oh Heaven! yet all too good, and still 
It seems unreal, and I'm frightened. 
Giacopo—(Calling).— Come ! 
Beatrwe—{ Answering).—I come, sir, I but take my beads and mantle. 
(Lower).—Oh! happy, happy hour! God send us safe. 
So near, and yet as far as Paradise, 
Until thou hold’st me, Julio. 
Giacopo—( Without).— Come, lady. 
Beatrice—( Answering).—I come, I come, sir. Only this—— 
[She places on the table, beside the lamp, a note, with these words) -— 
‘“ Father, dearest, to-morrow I return a bride. 
Forgive, and still love Beatrice. And thou 
Most dear, come and live with her and her beloved.” 
Giacopo.— Come down, 
Young woman! by the mass; or else you come 
The day after the fair ! 
Beatrice.— Good sir, a moment. 
| Giacopo—{ Watching her through the window}—She stands and prays 
before the crucifix— 
So let her.—[He listens seaward}. 
Quiet all. And so shall I. 
We all will make our peace—'tis right—some day. 
Allsinners. I'd a’ left it long ago 
If the vile skinflints would but pay fair wages. 
But how’s a man to live and save ? 
There ever is a right and wrong—and this 
Is wrong, quite wrong ; tho’ it must come some way. 
Fever or plague, or—bah ! and so must I. 
She’s coming. 
Beatrice.—{ Descending the steps with a small bundle in her hand and 
her mantle about her—in a low tone—] 
Ho! Signor Gondolier. 


Giacopo.— Here—by the boat. 
Beatrice.—How dark it is ! 
Giacopo.— Ay, lady, very dark ! 


Beatrice.—{ Looking up at the window—says softly—] 
Farewell ! 
Giacopo.—| Assisting her into the one 
here ; sit where thou 


art. 
Beatrice.— . Thanks, sir. 
Giacopo.—No ; facing t’other way. : 
Beatrice.— Thanks, sir—I will. [Changes.] 


(He pushes off the boat and rows swiftly). 
How far is it, sir ? 
Giacopo.— Hold thy tongue. (A pause.) 
ow know we, girl, 
Who’s near? "Tis Julio’s order—— 
Beatrice— Whispering to herself), Yes ; so dark. 
He’s right—he’s always right. Beloved ! 
[Silence, during which Giacopo rows the boat swiftly for some time). 
Giacopo.— What mean’st thou 
Over thy shoulder looking still at me ? 
Wil’t look ahead or no? We may run foul 
O’ something. Look ahead. Look out. (Aside.) I wish 
She’d pray. (Aloud.) Hast ne’er a hymn ¢ Come, thou may’ st 
Sing out here. 
Beatrice.—W hat’s that—an island ? 
Giacopo.— Ay, the Lido. 


i 
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Beatrice.—V oiceless and huge. How black in the black air— 
Down, like a ship forsaken, drifting on us. 
Dream-haunting Lido, pass away, oh! quickly. 
Father! mother! shall I the roses see 
Of sweet Torcello more? To-morrow ; yes, 
To-morrow. So good night, and bless me, father ! 
Oh! bless your little Beatrice. 

Giacopo.— Wil'’t sing ? 

W?lt sing a hymn or no? 

Beatrice.— Iwill. °Tis meet, sir, 

On such a night—so happy and so fearful. 
May God forgive us all. Oh! Julio, soon ; 
Oh! soon. : 

[She sings.] 
As in a boat, the Lord of life— 
Was ever king so lorn !— 
Among the roaring billows’ strife 
Slumbered, travel-worn. 


The twelve Apostles did despair 

Amid the storm prevailing ; 

And standing round him, filled the air 
With fearful words and wailing. , 


His face so sweet, and king-like form 
Upraising at their cry, 

ith sign and word he stilled the storm, 
And turned the billows by. 


Then he reproached them lovingly 
Because they did despair, 

Forgetting that their friend was nigh, 
And that their King was there. 


And thus he is for ever nigh, 
E’en when he seems to sleep ; 
When seas are white, and black the sky, 
My soul the Lord will keep. 
(She shrieks) Jesu! 
[A swift blow descending with the edge of the oar, despatches her, and Giacopo knots a heavy 
stone in her dress, and throws her over the gunwale). 


CHORUS, 


In a line both straight and long, 
Shadowy boat and boatman dart, 

Away with quivering stroke and strong 
As the throbbing of a heart. 


Ghostly Boatman, fleetly going 
Pulling noiselessly and well, 

As the Stygian spectre rowing 
Fiercely through the mirk of hell ; 
Sudden stopped he in the dark, 
Stood to watch, and stooped to hark. 
Thro’ the dark and soundless hollow, 
Listened to a fear that spoke not, 
Scanned pursuit that did not follow, 
On the deed the lightning broke not, 
To her cry the thunder woke not ; 
Earth and sea and sky did wait 
With the apathy of fate— 

Naught he saw and nothing heard, 
Not a sound and not a word, 

Not the skimming of a bird ; 
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Breathless still, with crouching stride, 
Scowled he, listening far and wide. 
Black and still abroad and under, 
Nature seemed to gather thought ; 

All things seemed to pane and ponder 
On the deed that he had wrought. 


He headlong through the midnight fiying, 
Sees a palor fly before him, 
Like a halo in the air. 
Two eyes, not dead, but ever dying, 
Back in piteous wonder stare. 
He headlong through the darkness flying, 
With sparry pinion smites the wave. 
Bah ! I saw her in the flood 
Sinking to her crystal grave, 
Like a sculptured maiden lying, 
Like a mails splashed with blood, 
# Stretched and walled beneath the flood. 


Evil look and evil ery ! 

Tho’ a moment sent them by— 

White in the dark her features live 

The look he thought no face could give ; 
His brain is cold where passed that ery, 
Speeding upward to the sky. 


Gliding onward now he neared 

The voiceless buildings of the town, 
Rising shadows that appeared 

Like a navy bearing down 

Of ships by dead men steered. 
Black against a sky of lead, 

The outline of the houses gloom, 
As phantoms in the day of doom, 
When sun and moon are dead. 


As the sea doth grope its way 

Thro’ the windings of a cave, 

Black as ink the lazy wave, 

Up that street so dark and sly, 

Lapped its way with crook and croon ; 
While the breeze through carvings high 
Went humming like a faint bassoon— 
Now he backed his weary oar, 

And stepped beneath his stooping door. 


SCENE. 
A RICH CHAMBER IN THE PALAZZO OF NERGA. 


[Late on the evening following, one small lamp burning, Julio having, by means of a bribe, learned 
JSrom Giacopo, whom he knew to be one of the Society of Venetian Bravoes, and who craftily 
undertook, by means of his opportunities, to unravel the mystery of her fate, what had 
befallen Beatrice,and who had procured her death, resolving to avenge it, visits Nerea. 
Nerea discovered alone. Dnter Julio). 


Nerea.—Oh ! Julio [rising with extended arms), 


Julio.— There—good eee there ! sit down. 
Nerewa.—Oh ! thou art pale ; thou’rt tired ? 

Julio.— Ay, very tired. 
Nerea.—Oh ! dearest, art thou ill ? 

Julio.— Ill? Sick to death! 
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Nerwa.—Nay, noble Julio, thou art pale ! 
Julio.— What ! pale ? 
I’m not pale—There’s another very pale— 
No, ’tis the crimson that thine eye hath dazzled. 
Nercea.—W hat crimson ? 
Julio.—_lwaving his arm toward the draperies}—This, and this—has’t 
eyes? and all. 
Thom art a Catholic, and would’st not have 
A poor girl buried without bell or dirge. 
| There is no dirge like that the wind doth pipe ; 
The hoarse waves talk an honest lamentation. 
A captain in my galley, when a slave 
Was drown’d—’twas near the Lido, where the Doge 
Sinks his ring deep ; they’re never found again— 
Told me the ears of drowning men are filled 
With peals of sweet bells, till they hear no more, 
Tis thou art pale. 
Nerea.— Pale, Julio! I? 
Julio.— Ay, pale 
As funeral flames in sunshine. I am sick. 
_ Were I a girl, I'd choose a time—— 
Nerea,— For what ? 
Julio.—To die in. 
Die ! 
Ay, die. I’d have you drop 
In your first suunmer, blooming, fragrant—all ; 
For with what measure thou dost mete withal, 
To thee again it shall be measured. When 
The first small wrinkle, like the worm of death, 
Creeps on thy beauty—then all’s blasted. Faugh ! 
Thou shalt not stay for that. I am a beast. 
Nerwa.—A beast! Ah, Julio! (She laughs). 
Julio.— Ay—viribus editior— 
By strength I took thee ; thou cam’st not to me. 
Dost love me 1 
Nerea.— Love? Oh, Julio! love and fear, 
So near, and yet so strange—so loved, so awful ! 
Thy smile means even more than I can read, 
And on thy laughter waits an echo faint { 
From a far place of pain and scorn. Alas! 
Julio.—Dost love me ? 
Nerea.— Julio, to death ! 
Julio.— Love whom ? 
Nerea.—Oh ! whom but Julio—thee—my Emperor ! 
J ulio.—Nay Cesar’s image, wench, and superscription— 
Gold, gold ! 
Nerea.— My Julio, him alone I love. 
Julio.—Thou liest ! Why dost thou stare? Thou Liest / 
What is to stare at? Yet I do believe 
Thou lov’st thy Julio, ev’n as he loves thee. 
! 


a! 
Nercea.—W hat’s the matter ? 
Julio.— Lies. 
Nerwa.— Oh ! cruel, cruel ! 
Julio.—Cruel !—as cats that toy with mice ; and yet 
I'll do the kindest deed to-night that e’er 
The stars wept over. 
Nerwa.— Thou wert always kind. 
Julio.—And I'll be kinder. What is life? What’s good in’t ? 
Love bleeding lies ; fair truth sunk, never more 
So silver clear to speak, how many fathoms, 
Can’st tell, beneath the grass-green sea ¢ 
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Nerea.— Thou’rt ill, 
_ Oh, Julio, very ill. 
Julio.— No, only kind. 
-There—sit you still. What's life ? 
Nerwa.—Julio, don’t talk of life. 
Julio.— Of other thing 
Mayhap. If I cried Death, and stamped my foot, 


*Twould bring up—what? Ha! See’st thou nothing ? 
Nerea.— No. 
Why wil’t thou talk so wildly, Julio ? 
Julio.— Ha! 
Thou'rt frightened, silly bird, because ’tis dark. 
It will be Toohes: 
Nerea,— Let me call for lights. 


Julio.—Not now ; I'll have them by-and-by ; not now. 
We hear, methinks, the clearer for the dark. 
There was an old man cried— 
Nerea.— When ? 
/ . In the night— 
Last night, they say—and plucked his silver locks out, 
And beat his wrinkled numb-skull with his fists, 
And howled as shrill and hollow as the caves 
Of AXolus above the cold, wild sea 
Nerea.—W ould they brought lights ! 
Julio.— What's that? Ay, time enough— 
Ay, lights and hands—I’ll want them by-and-by. 
There’s something in this room to carry out. 
I’m sick. 
Nerea.— I told thee thou wert ill, my Julio. 
Julio.—And by a serpent wounded. I’ve been mad. 
Held to my lips an adder’s tongue, and woo’d 
The coils of slimy death. Thou pretty witch, 
I am no longer mad, but know thee, cold, 
And dead, and damned. Thou serpent, lift thy neck 
And hiss thy last at me. Dust shalt thou eat. 
Thy sides are painted with the blood of her 
Thou’st crushed and swallowed.—Murderous cannibal ! 
(Nercea cries wildly rushing toward him). Off, Beldame ! Judgment—ho! 
Enter Giacopo followed by another. 
Nerwa.—Mercy, Oh God ! 


CHORUS. 


Lo where the guileless blood she planned to shed ; 
Her own is gliding on the polished floor ; 

The ambition and the jealous hate are dead, 
The story of the humbler true love o’er. 


The last oak of a noble forest towers 
The old Faliero, silent and alone, 

Disdaining, through his brief and darkening hours, 
Like feebler miseries, to bend or moan. 


Now, by a stranger hand the lamp is placed, 
And little Beatrice no longer lights 

The star he steered by on the moonless nights ; 
And when close-reefed across the roaring waste 
And like a spirit lost, the sea-bird shrieks, 
O’er breakers thundering in the shrilly winds ; 
By night the starless boat his wild home seeks, 
His eye at last the soulless beacon finds, 
Thrills to his heart the ray of other years 
Starred dimly in the dark by gathering tears. 
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In summer evenings when the isles grow dim, 

And seas float silvery round the darkened shore, 
The loved voice breathes no more the distant hymn, 
The laughing sweet-voiced welcome in the door, 
The loving prattle and the glad surprise, 

When down the rocky stair the true step flies 

To meet him at the gunwale by the shore, 

That laughing, loving welcome as of yore, 

Like song and dance, will come again no more. 


The cold sea breaks along the 


bbles there, 


The door is dark—the stair is but a stair— 
And through the straggling roses weeds wave high, 
And summer breezes wildering rock and sigh. 


« FENIANISM. 


An amount of attention has been 
bestowed upon the Fenian conspirac 
out of all proportion to the strengt 
and completeness of the actual pre- 
paratory measures of the plotters— 
at least in Ireland. Among the do- 
cuments put in evidence during the 
trials were some which seem to show 
that the originators meant to “ unfurl 
the green flag” on Irish soil before 
the close of the year, and various 
dates between the 29th of September 
and Christmas Day were mentioned 
in those rumours, which aresometimes 
truthful foreshadowings, as the day of 
the rising. Nevertheless, the Irish 
enrolments of Fenians, the drillings of 
men, and even the appearance in the 
country of American commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, sup- 
d to have crossed the ocean 
with revolutionary objects, did not 
amount to serious arrangements for 
an immediate rebellion. But the 
organization was much more formid- 
able, much more mature, and much 
more widely-spread and subtle, than 
the public at first conceived. The in- 
formation of the Government as to 
its character appeared to justify pre- 
cautions which would hardly have 
been resorted to for any political pur- 
that could be served by magni- 
g suchacombination. The game 
of deliberate exaggeration would be a 
high! erous one for any Ministry 
to Day. gland will not easily 
admit to Foreign Powers that there 
is insurrection within her borders.» 
Such an admission with respect to 
Ireland is reproach enough, but in 
this case the confession was neces- 
sary that the English manufacturi 
towns also had their Fenian “ circles, 


and it was only under the compul- 
sion of circumstances that a a 
fact was acknowledged. The truth 
is this simply, that although the Fe- 
nians went no nearer overturning the 
Government, and establishing an 
Irish Republic, than did the Mit- 
chels and Meaghers of 1848, and 
could have done little harm even 
if they had got the length of 
placing their “sunburst” on the sum- 
mit of some ruined Munster keep, 
their Society was the skeleton of a 
much more serious attempt to create 
insurrection in Ireland, and thereby 
to facilitate invasion by a Foreign 
Power, than was ever before designed 
by the haters of the Saxon. The idea 
on which it was founded made it 
dangerous. This was, that England 
and America might be embroiled 
in war by a proper disposition and 
use of Fenian-Irish strength in the 
United States; and that in the 
course of that struggle, sure to be 
a desperate one, “Ireland’s opportu- 
nity” would arrive. That idea can- 
not be described as altogether a 
romantic one. Until lately it was 
only too a. that such a war might 
soon occur. The seeds of it existed, 
and evil-minded men industriously 
fostered them. The claims of the 
Americans against us for the depreda- 
tions, as they call them, of the Con- 
federate cruisers, were asserted before 
the conclusion of the campaign in 
Virginia in a tone so determined and 
so offensive, that the Irish in the 
States might reasonably build upon 
the probability of a quarrel which 
only the sword could settle. To be 


ready for that crisis they established 
their machinery of circles, centres, 
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lecturers, collectors of weapons, sym- 
bols, and secret oaths. In furtherance 
of that intention they levied contri- 
butions from a population which has 
had added to its original unreasoning 
detestation of England the further 
stimulus of a love for republican in- 
stitutions. Large sums of money 
were obtained, the fanatical spirit 
was excited, and the accident that 
there were experienced insurrectionary 
chiefs in America to give the scheme 
form and importance, completed the 
lot. Whether James Stephens or 

ohn O’ Mahony should be considered 
the author and mainspring of the 
organization is still undetermined, 
but both had received an education 
in the business of rebellious agitation 
from their youth—both had the 
motive of making a living in the 
way adventurous spirits desire, in 
addition to the native delusion, that 
they might figure conspicuously in the 
world—both had passed through many 
vicissitudes, as they would say in the 
service of fatherland, and had a his- 
tory to appeal to in support of their 
claims to lead in her revolutionary 
career. These two persons were 
readily trusted, and Stephens, the 
abler, seems to have undertaken the 
more exciting and more dangerous 
part of the work, of which Ireland 
was the scene. The Americans, also, 
while they needed men for their 
Southern war, and found it hard to 
get then even by the conscription, 
encouraged the Fenian Brotherhood ; 
and it is certain that thousands of 
Irishmen entered the Northern army 
with the notion that they might thus 
become prepared for the ultimate and 
more glorious task of redeeming 
“Erin of the Streams.” It is true 
that there were none of the mate- 
rials for so gigantic an operation as 
the conveyance of a Grand Army 
across the ocean to invade Ireland, 
but the Celtic imagination hasalways, 
on this subject, taken the visions of 
the poet for facts at least half accom- 
jlished, and has dwelt upon the 
Loobesiael rhetoricof avenal platform, 
until the people have fancied all the 
nauseous boasts of their resistless 
strength sober truth. And just as, 
on the American side of the ocean, 
the attitude of the transatlantic 
Government, necessary perhaps in its 
circumstances, inflated the Fenian 
leaders with wild notions of their 


power and opportunity ; so in Ireland, 
the impolitic conduct of the autho- 
rities in permitting such a procession 
through the streets of Dublin as that 
of M‘Manus’ bones, avowedly an Ame- 
ricap Republican celebration, and 
moré lately such another as that of 
the O'Connell foundation-stone cere- 
monial, perverted as it was into 
an offensively sectarian demonstra- 
tion, induced among the Fenians 
in the States and the Fenians in 
Ireland alike, the conviction that 
the British Government had grown 
feeble and timorous—a conclusion 
which may be traced both in the 
private, letters of the sentenced 
conspirators to each other, and in 
scores of articles, epistles and songs, 
in the columns of the Jrish People, 
This, shortly, is the history of Fenian- 
ism: how it obtained, within a com- 
paratively short space of time, so 
great a hold as it has been found to 
have had upon the lower classes, 
and the class just above them—of 
workmen, shopmen, and clerks—des- 
pite its hostility to the priesthood as 
political leaders, will be worth a word 
of explanation. 

The Irish priesthood placed them- 
selves in the position of leaders in 
the politics of their flocks before 
Emancipation. In that measure they 
were as much concerned as the lay 
population, and their political action 
was so far natural. When the Relief 
Act had been obtained, however, they 
did not retire within their proper 
spiritual sphere, but having found 
their power in politics sought new 
uses for it. Then arose the Repeal 
agitation; and down to 1847 the 
ecclesiastics controlled it, through 
Daniel O’Connell. The people, how- 
ever, becoming wearied of its shame- 
less hypocrisy, the Young Ireland 
pasty sprang up and hasted to the 

rink of the precipice which the 

Old Irelander had craftily kept at 
a fair distance. When the revolt of 
1848 was suppressed, an entire change 
occurred in the disposition of the 
clerical forces in polities. A prelate 
was sent to Ireland with the distinct 
mission of preventing priests from 
mingling in political matters as the 
conscience of the individual dictated, 
and to gather all the threads of the 

litical web into the hands of the 

ishops of the Church, who should be 
themselves in direct communication 
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with and subjection to Rome. This 
policy was provided for, in the first 
instance, by appointing to vacant 
bishoprics, not the priests chosen by 
their fellows as the most worthy, 
but those best fitted for the Rigman 
— of a centralization of influence. 
rom the year 1852 to the present 
time the effort has been steady and to 
an extent successful, to withdraw 
olitical power equally from the 
mau Catholic people of the upper 
and lower classes, and from the in- 
ferior priesthood. The more educated 
Roman Catholic section of the com- 
munity, has, ——— submitted 
to this ejection from their proper posi- 
tion, and may be said to be now with- 
out a will or voice in Ireland, one 
provincial newspaper only recording 
an occasional protest against the en- 
croachments by the prelates on public 
liberty ; but the lower classes and 
eneral body of the Roman C#ho- 
ic people have grumbled openly 
against their bishops, and would not 
have given Fenianism welcome had 
they not despised the political posi- 
tion taken up by the Episcopacy, and 
rofoundly distrusted its schemes. 
Sioten and yet strictly true is it to 
say, that the main attraction of the 
Fenianism of the Jrish People to the 
Irish population was its weekly 
attack on, and its scathing exposure 
of the hollowness of the Prelates’ 
agitations. Dr. Cullen was its stand- 
ing jest—all the weapons of ridicule 
and sarcasm were employed against 
his pastorals, by Roman Catholics 
writing for Roman Catholics ; and 
the more the Irish People mocked 
his grotesque compositions, and ridi- 
culed his pretended authority in 
temporals, the more largely did it 
circulate, even in the rural districts— 
the more eagerly and approvingly was 
it read ot derge'e and in wayside 
public. 

These facts, well known in Ireland, 
have to be proclaimed for distant 
readers, and should be pondered by 
statesmen. To press the matter of an 
essay into a sentence,—nothing can 
be more foolish than to imagine that 
the ingrained discontent of the Irish 

pulation, produced by a generation- » 

ong course of agitation, conducted 
by ecclesiastics who promised every 


wealth without labour, as the 
ee of Repeal, — of Tenant- 
right, and again 80, 


me worse 


delusion, can be rooted out b 
endowing those ecclesiastics wit 
larger powers, and supplying them 
with public money. The people will 
have no benefit from these concessions, 
as it is the habit to call them, and 
will regard them as advantages 
obtained by the priesthood in the 
way of reward for acting asa mere 
Government police. The estrangement 
which is now so remarkable a feature 
in Irish affairs will become, if that 
policy is adopted, much more serious 
and troublesome. The priests, in fine, 
haveitnotnow in their power to pacif 
the people whom they have excited. 
What must be done may best be 
done independently of them, by 
treating the population in a liberal 
spirit, and dealing with them directly, 
and through no clerical intervention. 

The more deeply the subject is 
reflected upon the closer will the 
bearing of these observations be found 
to be upon the Fenian episode, and its 
moral and lesson on the fittest future 
imperial policy in Ireland. The con- 
siderationssuggestedin pursuing such 
a line of thought cannot be here elabo- 
rated, but the conscientious student of 
pubtic affairs will have little difficulty 
in following them out ; and as, when 
Parliament meets, even with all the 
interest attaching to a Reform Bill, 
the difficulties with America, and the 
troubles in Jamaica, the question of 
How Ireland shall be treated hence- 
forth, will instantly press, this study 
cannot be pretermitted. 

The first disappointment encoun- 
tered by the Fenian Society in 
America was the sudden conclusion 
of the campaign in the Southern 
States without the outbreak of a war 
with England, and the consequent 
unanticipated enunciation by Mr. 
Johnson of a peace policy. It was 
felt that the “ opportunity” had again 
slipped away. O’Mahony and Ste- 
phens still stood on the river’s brink, 
waiting for the stream of England’s 
good luck to flow past, with no pros- 
pect of seeing the “ old hulk” (one of 
their own eee stranded. It was 
then that Stephens energetically ex- 
claimed, “The flag must be raised 
this year, or not at all.” His efforts 
redoubled. The life of the organiza- 
tion was suddenly quickened. Mat- 
ters were being brought rapidly 
to some sort of crisis—the coun- 
cil of American officers in Dublin 
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indicated so much—when the Irish 
Executive, opportunely as we think 
(whether by artful plan or happy 
accident), arrested the principals in 
the conspiracy, and seized the Jrish 
People, appealing to the ordinary 
tribunals of the country for justifica- 
tion of those bold measures. An ear- 
lier interference with the organization 
might have been followed by a mis- 
carriage of justice, and the encourage- 
ment and extension of the plot ; and 
to have delayed longer might have 
been to mark the year 1865 with a 
blood-stain in the annals of the Em- 
pire. Their conduct, in all its parts 
and phases will no doubt be assailed 
in the House of Commons ; but it is 
hard to see how the orator most 
sweeping in his charges, and most 
careless of their effect on opinion in 
Foreign countries, will be able to find, 
either in the seizure of the Jrish 
People, or in the management of the 
subsequent trials by the Crown 
lawyers, or by the presiding judges, 
any effective ground for attack. The 
more respectable of the prisoners 
themselves acknowledged, before re- 
ceiving sentence, that their trials 
had been fairly conducted, that 
the prosecutors did not enter upon 
their work in a vindictive spirit, or 
press unduly against the accused the 
formidable powers of the law of con- 
spiracy—nay more, that the various 
charges of Mr. Justice Keogh and 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald to the juries 
were entirely unexceptionable. A 
stronger proof still of the moderation 
of the Crown is the fact that no oc- 
casion was given, no pretext afforded, 
for out-of-doors sympathy with the 
prisoners among a population by no 
means without disposition to regard 
them in the light of martyrs. The 
moral effect of a Special Commission 
nominated in such a crisis is its prin- 
cipal use, and in this instance the 
people have seen the. Fenians justly 
treated, both in the composition of 
juries and in the presentation of evi- 
dence, The only tendency towards 
a prejudgment of their cases, and the 
creation of an excitement among the 
public calculated to embarrass a de- 
fence, was recognised by themselves 
in the objectionable tone of a section 
of the press, whose antecedents are 
those of a pungent Young Irelandism, 
and whose agitations prepared the 
country for the reception of Fenianismn. 
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Theseconsiderations suggest a hope 
that the Fenian outburst is the last 
feeble flicker of treason in Ireiand. 
It cannot fail to have been remarked 
that the principals, and even some of 
the minor actors, were persons who 
had been connected either with the 
rising of 1848, or the abortive scheme 
of ten years later in the counties of 
Cork and Kerry. A perfectly new 
race of Meaghers, Mitchels, O’ Briens, 
and Stephenses has not sprung up. 
The younger generation have the na- 
tive taste for plots and stratagems, 
but unless organized by the older 
class of conspirators they would never 
have hatched a project of insurrection. 
Those professional conspirators have 
been removed from the scene quietly, 
effectively, and, as has been said, in 
such a way as not to make them seem 
heroic. The prospect of peace from 
all mad Celts for the future is, there- 
fore, reasonably good. It is true that 
Stephens has escaped, as he did in 
1848, and again in 1858, and lives 
for flight another day, and the loss 
of the individual principally, and in 
a sense solely guilty, is a disappoint- 
ment, and even a serious blow; but 
the band of persons who represented 
the traditions of 1848, and had the 
title of many sufferings and dangers 
unselfishly encountered, to plead with 
the people whom they sought again 
to lead, having been finally broken 
up, the Young Irelandism, which re- 
appeared with a changed face as 
Pheenixism, and again as Fenianism, 
has probably received a mortal wound 
at last. But the victory of the Go- 
vernment is one which may be utter] 

spoiled in their mode of dealing wit 

it ; and herein lies the danger of the 
moment. That victory has been se- 
cured—the statement cannot be made 
too emphatically—by the help of the 
whole ady of the loyal community, 
men of all creeds, classes, and posi- 
tions in society. A large majority of 
the small farmer class have been as 
loyal as those above them. Fenian- 
ism has been rendered abortive by 
the exertions of no ecclesiastical 
body. To me that it has been put 
down by the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, in the sense of claiming for 
them any particular power over it, is 
not only to make an assertion con- 
trary to fact, but to provoke inquiries 
which those ecclesiastics can ill afford 
as to their responsibility for the 
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gloomy and irrational hatred of the 
Government and institutions of the 
country which their teaching has 
infused into the people. Fenianism 
was simply a case of their agitations 
recoiling upon themselves, just as 
Emigration was long since pointed 
out in these pages to be much more 
largely the fruit of a preaching of 
discontent from altars, than of land- 
lord evictions, or the poverty of the 
country. There is a disposition ap- 
parentamong acertain party—persons 
as fiercely prejudiced and as ignorant 
of Ireland as Mr. Bright—to consi- 
der Irish disaffection a mischievous 
spirit, more rife than ever, which can 
only be allayed by appeasing the 
monstrous appetite of those eccle- 
siastics for power and command of 
the public money ; and that disposi- 
tion is sure, during the approaching 
Session, to influence the conduct of 
the “advanced section” of the Minis- 
terialists, on the one side, and of the 
shortsighted admirers and thick-and- 
thin supporters of their rival in the 
competition for Ultramontane votes, 
Mr. Disraeli, on the other. This is 
the blunder that is probable—the 
danger to be apprehended. If sucha 
blunder is committed, if such a danger 
is madly braved, Ireland’s pacification 
will be postponed for another twenty 
ears. Place the Roman Catholic 
ishops in the ascendant, and you 
disgust the Roman Catholic people, 
and compel the Protestants to as- 
sume an attitude of persevering 
opposition to Ministries. The policy 
of ministering to Roman domination 
will have the certain result of pro- 
ducing greater social disorganization 
than has yet been known in Ireland, 
andof creating for future governments 
embarrassments compared with which 
all present troubles are but trifles. 
It would be easy to show that this is 
no haphazard prophecy. The seve- 
ral stages of such a consequence, the 
cause beingsupposed, might be traced 
as confidently, from the dictate of ex- 
yerience, as if a page of history were 
icing written. When, in a word, in 
any country, did the giving of undue 
influence, wealth, and patronage, to 
’ 


an extreme party of Papal bishops, 
cause anything but confusion ?. We 
look to such men as Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Horsman, and Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Elcho, and others who have joined 
their perhapssmall, but, under present 
circumstances, powerful force, for pro- 
tection from the retrograde policy 
for which the Fenian plot is to be 
made the pretext. Those energetic, 
able, and independent persons will 
lay the Moderate Party in Ireland, a 
large and an increasing one, under 
lasting obligations if they shall save 
us from new discords by resisting an 
Ultramontane revolution scarcely less 
ruinous than a Fenian one, and by 
insisting that Ireland shall be go- 
verned on principles at least as libe- 
ral as are applied to a purely Catholic 
community like Italy, where a state 
of peace was only approached when 
the usurped sceptre- of priestly rule 
in matters temporal was broken in 
pieces. Surely a British Parliament 
wiil not suffer Ireland to be made as 
Papal politically as Naples was before 
Bomba the Younger took flight. The 
negotiations which are understood to 
be in progress between the party in 
the Government who have not a 
whit of Lord Palmerston’s sagacity 
or courage, suggest but too plainly 
that a course may be attempted to be 
taken in contradiction of all British 
principles—a course which will dis- 
grace our political history if it be 
adopted ; and the crisis is so grave 
that every rational man’s help is 
needed to prevent the dark intrigue 
from succeeding. The Ultramontane 
Prelates seem to have everything in 
their hands. They no doubt think 
the ball at their foot. But the large 
proportions of their reactionary pro- 
ject and its certain issues have only 
to be made apparent to the English 
public to gain for any political leader 
who flings himself into the breach in 
defence of the Constitution, and of a 
wise and enlightened policy towards 
Ireland, such support from the public 
as will shatter al subtle and secret 
schemes, and drive the Ministry who 
may harbour them from the position 
they have abused. 


